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TV HEN a man breaks in upon a company of 
strangers, to which he is not invited, the intrusion 
does or does not demand an apology, according to 
the nature of the business which brings him thither : 
if it imports the company only, and he has. no in- 
terest in the errand, the less time he spends in cere- 
mony the better; and he must be arcry silly fellow 
indeed, who stands shuffling and apologizing, when 
he ought either to warn people ot their danger, or 
Inform them of their good fortune : but where this 
is not thec^sc, and the man, so intruding, has no- 
thing more to say for himself, than that he is come 
to sit down in their company, to prattle and tell 
.fitories, and- club his share to the general festivity 
of the table, it will behove him to recommend him- 
self very speedily lo the good graces of his new 
acquaintance ; and if his conversation furnishes nei- 
ther instruction nor amusement, if he starts no new 
topics, or does not talk agreeably upon old ones, 
''tis well if he does not make his exit as abruptly as 
"he entered. 

In like mariner, every author finds a material dif- 
ference in his first approaches to the public, whether 
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his subject rccoinm ends him, or he is to recommend 
his subject i H he has any thing new in art or science 
to pfodbre, any Oitrrg'important to communicate for 
thebetKjfit of ft)^nkind, he need be under no difli. 
nilty in 'dSbiai^tfr^g their attention to a business, 
which itis^sb Mffch their interest to hear and un- 
derstand ;'on>the contrtirj, if h^ has nothing to tell 
his readers, but M- hat they knew before he told it, 
there mbst'bc^'some candour on their part, and great 
addti'Ss On'his,'^ to secure to such an author a good 
reception fn IhiJ world. 

I am at this instant under all the embarrassments 
incident to a iD^n in the last.mcntioned predica- 
ment'i "^laih exce^ngYy difsirons to make my best 
bow^'to the good company raM fnfrud^ng myself 
uponv'an'd yet "equally anxiou^^ thafiii sbcloing I 
may neither ihafkeo^y first bdtaYices%i(h the stiff 
grfmfice bfaltafrci^j^.master, lidr'with the too fa. 
miliat afr of i <e]f4h){fortant. 'A* I pfcJtcnd to 
nothing more In tli^se pages, than tdtelliny n^aders 
what 'I hWob6^fv6d^f rterh 'and books, in the 
mosf atmusittg ttiktiWerTam^ able, I know not what 
to Say to thenj'nfrON5'^thJin'humMy't6 reque&t a 
hedKttg; arid, is'I-anPfn iHJrfect charity and good, 
huriibnr with t>*e6t,' ' sititerelf to l\<ilpeAhB^ <h(<y on 
thevr parlfi i^ill te ih^Hk\p go6d-!Hi'mi9W and charity 
wifhme.''"" - ■'■' '-^ -''"''*'-■ •i-j'hi •.•.; r..i 

My first ^ish'Sfcrlifr i6 haiHi followed thte steps of 
those essayists, who haVe so '^succ^-ss folly set the 
fashion of pubMshlng thbir lucubrations froitt day to 
day in spparate papers. This 'mode of marching 
into the world by detachments has been happily- 
taken up by men of ^^^at generalship in literature^ 
of whom some are yet aimongst us. Though Mr. 
Addison, in his Spectator, K^ 124, has asserted, 
that a mart uho publishes his zcorks in a volvme^ has an 
ffifffiife advantage oxer one who cvrnmvnicates his wn* 
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tings to tie VDorld in loose sheets and single pieces^ it 
does not appear that he is serioQS in his assertion ; 
or, ifheb, it is plain that his arf amen t draws one 
way and his example another; / muit confess^ says 
he, lam amazed that the press should be only made 
use of in this wajf bjf newsmwriters and the zealots of 
parties ; as if it toere not mure advantageous t» man* 
kind to ie instructed in wisdom and virtue, thati in po* 
litici; and to be made gou<if aethers ^ husbands, and sons, 
than counsellors and statesmen* This will suffice to 
convince us that Mr. Addison saw. the advantages of 
this mode of publication in such alight as led him to 
make choice of it himself, and to recommend it to 
others ; for it is not to be supposed, that he would 
have prefixed a motto to this very pap^r,. purport- 
ing that a great book is a great evil^ and then^4irgtted 
seriously in recommendation of that e^vii. . . 

Some of the most pleasing volumes npw ia our 
kands are collecti<qns of essays* published . in this 
manner, and the plan is still i^ipable of sf variety, 
that is in no danger of being exhausted j add to 
thiSy that many years have now«Japsed,&iuceany 
papers of this sort have been published : t^ie present 
time therefore on this account, as wqII as (rom other 
circumstances peculiar to it, may seem ij&vourable 
to the undertaliing : but there are goodroasons^ 
ivhy writers have desisted from pursuing any^fiirther 
these attempts of working through achapii^, \frjMch 
others are in possession of, who /might chance to 
levy such a toll upon their ro^rchatidive as would 
•fiectualiy spoil their market. 

The miscclianeons matter [ propose to give in 
these sheets naturally coiucides w^tji. the method I 
liav6 taken of disposing them into dii^inct papers^ 
and I shall proceed to publish in^ like manner till 
my plan is completed, or till any unforeseen event 
(ucs short the prosecution of it. For me to con^* 

B3 
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ceire, m any age se enlightened as the present, that 
I can oiferany thing to the public, ivhich many of 
Diy readers will not be as well informed of as my.* 
aelf, wodfd'be a very silly presamption indeed: 
simply to say (hat I haTe written nothing but with 
a moral design would be saying very little, for iti» 
not t^e vice of the time to countenance publications 
ef an opposite tendency ; to administer moral pre- 
cepts throngh a pleasing vehicle seems now the 
general study of our essayists, dramatists, and no- 
velists. The preacher may enforce his doctrines in 
tho style of authority, for it is his profession to 
summon mankind to their duty ; bat an uncom* 
nissioned instructor will study to conciliate, whilst 
he attempts to correct. Even the satirist, who de- 
clares war against vice and folly, seldom commits 
himself to the attack without keepingsome retiring-. 
]ilace open in the quarter of panegyric ; if he cuts 
deep, it is with the hand of a surgeon, not of ao 
assassin. Few aathors now undertake to mend the 
world by severity, many make it their study by 
some new and ingenious device to soften the rigoui* 
of philosophy, and to bind the rod of the moralist 
with the roses of the muse. 

I have endeavoured to relieve and chequer these 
familiar essays in a manner that I hope will be ap- 
proved of; I allude to those papers, in which 1 treat 
of the literature of the Greeks, carrying down my 
history in a chain of anecdotes from the earliest 
poets to the death of Menander ; to this part of my 
work I have addressed my greatest pains and atten« 
tion. I believe the plan is so far my own, that 
nobody has yet given the account in so compressed 
and unmixt a state as I shall do, and none I think 
will envy me the labour of turning over such a mass 
of heavy materials for the sake of selecting what I 
hoped would be acceptable in the relation. Tbouj^b 
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I cannot suppose I am free from error, t can safely 
saj I have asserted nothing without authority ; but 
it did not suit the purpose of the work to niako a 
display of these authorities, as it was my wish to 
]eTel it to readers of alt descriptions. The transla* 
tions I shall occasionally give will be of such nu. 
thors, or rather fragments of authors, as come under 
few people's review, and hare never been seen in an 
English version ; these passages therefore will have 
the merit of novelty at least with most readers, and 
if I succeed in naturalizing to any degree authors, 
"whose names only float amongst us, I shall not 
think that what has been the heaviest part of my 
undertaking has been the most unprofitable. As I 
mean this to be a kind of fiber circiimcurrem^ I bdve 
thought it not amiss to intitle it Tht Observer^ 
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Thsac is a pretty numerous sect of philosophers in 
this kingdom, whom I cannot describe by any apter 
denomination, than that of Dampers. They are ta 
be known in society by a sudden damp, which they 
are sure to cast upon all companies, where they 
eoter. The human heart, that comes within their 
atmosphere, never fails to be chilled ; and the 
quickest sense of feeling is as effectually benumbed, 
as the touch is with the torpedo* As this sect is 
of very ancient standing in the world, and has been 
taken notice of by several heathen writers, I have 
sometimes thought that it might originate in tha 
school of Thales, who held water to be the first 
principle of all things. If I were certain thatthla 

as 
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ancient philosopher always administered his water' 
eohl to his disciples, I should incline to think the- 
present sect of Damjrers was really a branch from 
the Thalesian root, for it is certain they make great 
Bse of his first principle ia the philosophy they 
practise^ 

The business of these philosophers in society i» 
to check the (lights and sallies of those Tojaiile 
beings, who arc subject to be carried away by ima- 
gination and fancy, or, in other words, to act as a 
counterpoise against genius ; of the Tices of man* 
kind they take little notice, but they are at great 
pains to correct their Tanity, They have various 
neeeipts for curing this evil ; the ordinary method is 
by keeping stern silence and an unmoved visage in 
companies which are disposed to be cheerful. This 
taciturnity, if well kept up, never fails in the end io 
work a cure upon festivity according to the first 
principle of Thalcs : if the Damper looks morose, 
every body wonders what the moody gentleman b 
displeased with, and each in his turn suspects him- 
self in the fault ; if he only looks wise, all are ex- 
pecting when the dumb oracle will utter, and in the 
mean time his silence infects the whole circle ; if 
the Damper seasons hb taciturnity with a shrug of 
the shoulders, or a shake of the head, judiciously 
thrown in, when any talkative fellow raises a laugh, 
'tis ten to one if the mortified w^it ever opens his 
mouth again for that evening ; if a story is told in 
kis company, and the teller makes a slip in a date, 
or a name, a true Damper may open, provided it is 
done agreeably to the rules of his order, by setting 
the story-teller right with much gavity, and ad* 
jutting the mistake so deliberately, that the spirit* 
of the story shall be sure to evaporate, before the 
commentator has properly settled his correction of 
tkd.tezt. . If any lucky wit chuoces to say ^hat is. 
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called a good thbfr^ and the table applands. It is a 
Damper*s duty to ask an explanation of the joke, or 
ivhether that was all, and what t'other gentlemaa 
said, who was the butt of the jest, andotiier proper 
qaestions of the like sort. If one of the company 
risqnes a sal^y for the sake of good-fellowship, 
which is a little on the wrong side of truth, or not 
strictly reducible to proof, a Damper may with great 
propriety set him right in the matter of fact, and 
demonstrate, as clear as two and two make four, 
that what he hSb said may be mathematically con- . 
futed, and that the merry gentleman is mistaken. 
A Damper is to keep strict watch over the morals 
of the company, and not to suffer the least indls^ 
crction to escape in. the warmth of conytYiality ; 
on this occasion ho must be ready to call to order, > 
and to answer for his friend to the company, that 
he has better principles than he aflfects to have ; 
that he should be sorry such and such an opinion 
went out against htm ; and that he is certain he 
forgot himself, when he said so and so. If any 
glance is made at priyate characters, howerer no. 
torious, a Damper steps in with a recommendation 
of candour, and Inveighs most pathetically against 
the sin of evil speaking. He is never merry in 
company, except when any one in it is apparently 
out of spirits, and with such an one he is always 
exceedingly pleasant. 

A Damper is so profest an enemy to flattery, that 
he never applies it in ever so small a degree even to 
the most diffident : he never cheers a young author 
for £ear of marring his modesty, never sinks truths 
because they are disagreeable, and if any one is 
rashly enjoying the transports of public fame on. 
account of some successful production in art or 
sdence, the Damper kindly tells him what such and 
such a critic has scoffingly said on the occasion, and 
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if nothing better ofien, lowers his triamphs with a 
paragraph from a newspaper, which his thoojB^tless 
friend might else hare OTerlooked. He is remark* 
ably careful not to spoil young people by making 
allowances for spirits or inexperience, or by indulg- 
ing them in an opinion of their persons or accom- 
plishments. He has many excellent apothegms in 
his mouth ready to recommend to those, who want 
them, snch as to be merry and wise ;*^a grain of truth 
is better than an ounce of' wit ; — a foolU bolt is soon 
shot^ but a wise man keeps his within the quiver ;— -^e 
that was only taught by himself had a fool to his mas* 
ter ^«— and many more of the like sort. 

The following letter will serve to shew in what 
sort of estimation this sect of Dtfmp^^ was held by 
a Roman author, who was one of the finest gentle* 
men of his time* 

Pliny to Restitutus.* 

^' I cannot forbear pouring out my indignation 
before you in a letter, since I have no opportunity 
of doing so in person, against a certain behaviour 
which gave me some offence in an assembly, where 
I was lately present. The company was entertained 
with the recital of a very finished performance : but 
there were two or three persons among the audience^ 
mm of great genius in their own and a few of their* 
friends' estimation, who sat like so many mntea^ 
without so much as moving a lip or a hand, or 
once rising from their seats, even to shift their pos- 
ture.' But to what pur{>osc, in the name of goodi: 
sense, all this wondcrous air of wisdom and solem- 
nity, or rather indeed (togiveit its true appellation) 
of this proud indolence ? Is it not downright folly, 
or even madness, thus to be at the exp^tiice of a 

* Melmotfa*! translation. 
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whole daj ificrclj to commit a piece of rudenetsy 
aod leare him an enemy, whom you visited as a 
friend ? Is a man conscious that he possesses a su* 
perior degree of eloquence than the person whom* 
he attends upon on such an occasion ? So much the 
rather ought he to guard against every appearance 
of envy, as a passion that always implies inferiority 
wherever it resides. But whatever a man's talent 
maybe, whether greater or equal, or less than his 
friend's, still it is his interest to give him the ap- 
probation he deserves : if greater or equal, because 
the higher his glory rises, whom you equal or excel, 
the more considerable yours must necessarily be : if 
less, because if one of more exalted abilities does not 
meet with applause* neither possibly can you. For 
my own part, I honour and revere all, who discover 
any degree of merit in the painful and laborous art 
of oratory ; for eloquence is a high and haughty: 
dame, who scorns to reside with those that despise 
her. But perhaps you are not of this opinion ; yet? 
who has a greater regard for this glorious science, 
or is a more candid judge of it than yourself? In 
confidence of which, I chose to vent my indignation 
particularly to you, as not doubting you would be 
the first to share with me in the same sentiments. 
Farewell." 

The Romans were much in the habit of reading 
their'anpublishcd performances to select parties, and 
sometimes no doubt put the patience and politeness 
of their hearers to a severe trial : I conceive that thisi 
practice does not obtain to any great degree amongst 
us at present : neither is it a thing to be recom- 
mended to young authors, except under peculiar 
circurastances ; for they certfunly expose themselves 
and their hearers to a situation very delicate at best, 
and which sometimes leads to unpleasant conse« 
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qnences, I am aware how much li to be expected 
from the jadicious remarks of a critic, who will 
correct with all the malice of a friend ; yet a man so 
qualified and disposed is not easily found, and does 
not often fall within the list of an author's acquaint* 
ance ; men, who read their works in circles, or to 
any but the most select friends, read for no other 
purpose but for admiration and applause ; they can- 
not possibly expect criticism, and it is accordingly 
agreed upon by all, but the sect of the Dampers, 
either to keep out of such circles, or to pay their 
quota when the reckoning is cast up. Few, but men 
of quick and lirely parts, are forward to recite in 
such societies, and these are the very men, who are 
most pained by neglect ; for i think it is a remark, 
with as few exceptions to it as most general remarks 
have, that brilliant talents are attended with extreme 
sensibility, and the effects of sensibility bear such 
resemblance to the effects of vanity, that the undis. 
cerning multitude are too apt to confound them. 
These are the men, who, in their progress through 
life, are most frequently misunderstoodi and gene- 
rally less pitied than. they ought to be. 

Now a. Damper will tell you that he is consulting 
such a man's good, and lowering his vanity, when 
he is sporting with his feelings, and will take merit 
to himself for the discipline he gives him ; but hu- 
manity will reflect, that the same spirits, which are 
prone to exult upon success, are proportionably 
agonized by the failure of it, and will therefore 
prompt us to a gentler treatment of such persons. 

The sums which are expended in this nation 
upon those refined enjoyments, which are produced 
by the expertness of the hands and the ingenuity of 
the head, are certainly very great ; and men are 
therefore apt to exclaim, ' See what encouragement 
this country gives to arts and sciences V If money 
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were the standard measure of encouragement, there 
could be no dispute in the case ; but so long as men 
have a feeling for their pride, as well as for their 
pocket, money alone will not encourage and pro* 
mote the genius of a nation ; it is the grace of 
doingafarour, which constitutes its merit ; it is 
from the manners of the great, that the man of rising 
talents is to draw that inspiriting consideration of 
himself, th%t stimulating pride of nature, which are 
to push his efforts towards perfection. 

A limner will take a canvass and chalk out a 
man's face he has ncrer seen before, and hang on 
his robes, or his garter, if he has one^ or will put a 
horse in his hand, if he likes it better, or make a 
battle in the back ground, if he was ercr within 
hearing of one, and when the job is finished will be 
paid the price of his labour, like any other me« 
chanic ; the money he may spend or put to use, 
and, if customers come in, he may raise his price 
upon them, and the world may call those profits an 
encouragement ; but the painter is still a tradesman, 
and his sitfer, not a patron, but a customer : the 
mercer, whose damask clothes the walls of the no- 
bleman's saloon, and the artist, whose pictures hang 
round it, are in the same predicament as to encou- 
THgement, whilst neither of them are admitted into 
•the house they contribute to adorn. 

As I have made this remark with a reference to 
the Dampers in high life, 1 am aware that there are 
many eminent encouragers of the arts and sciences 
among the rich and liberal ; nay, so general is 
their protection, that it comprehends a numerous 
importation of exotic tooth. drawers, dancers, and 
tnilliners, who find that England is the nursery of 
genius : even the magnifying philosopher of Picca. 
diliy (unless he multiplies as well as magnifies) has 
ihewn his uondersso frequently and to such prodi^ 
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gtons nnmbers, that it is to be doubted If they shalJ 
continue to be wonders much longer. 
• There were men in ancient Greece, no doubt, 
who talked, though Zeno chose to hohl his tongue, 
when certain ambassadors had inrited him to sup* 
per, that they might report his sayings to their 
so?ereign : what shall we say of i/ou to our master ? 
'the foreigners demanded ; sat/ that I had the wisdom 
to hold my tongue, replied the Stoic. Though I am 
clearly of opinion that this great master of silence 
was an intolerable Damper^ and made a very poor 
return io these same hospitable ambassadors for 
their good entertainment of him, yet I am not quite 
fio ready with my answer to a certain female corre- 
spondent, who in consequence of some discourse 
upon Dampers the other day, in a company where 
€he was present, favoured me with the following 
«hoTt, but curious, epistle. 

'Sir, 

* I have the misfortune to bemarried to an elderly 
gentleman, who has taken strange things in his head 
of late, and is for ever snubbing mc before folks, 
especially when the captain is in company. ' Twas 
but t'other night he broke upaparty of hot-cockles 
in the back parlour, and would not let the captain 
take a civil salute, though 1 assured him it was 
only a forfeit at questions and commands. 

' I don't know what he means by saying he will 
put a spoke in my wheel, but 1 suspect it is some 
jealousy matter. 

* Pray, Sir, is not my husband what you call a 
Damper f Yours, 

* LrcY LovEiT.* 
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NUMBER III. 



The desire of praise is natural, but when tLat ap« 
petite becomes canine, it is no longer in nature; 
U taste of it is pleasant to most men ; temperance 
itself will take a little, but the stomach sickens with 
a surfeit of it, and the palate nauseates the debauch. 
Let the passion for flattery beercr so inordinate, 
the supply can keep pace with the demand, and in 
the world's great market, in which wit and folly 
drive their bargains wi(h each other, there are tra- 
ders of all sorts ; some keep a stall of offals, some a 
storehouse of delicacies ; a squeamish palate must 
be forced by alluring provocatives, a foul feeder 
ivill swallow any trash that he can get hold of. 

In a recent publication of the history of the Em- 
peror Charles the Fifth, written by Sepulveda of 
Cordova, (a contemporary and favourite of that fa- 
mous monarch), the Academy of History at Madrid 
la their dedication to his present Catholic Majesty, 
address him in the following words — Nam quttn tu^ 
Carole Rexy ut nomine refers^ iia eliam bellied lavde 
Jampridem cemvlaris. When these courtly academi- 
cians have thus mounted their peaceable sovereign on 
. the war-horse of the victorious Charles, they seri- 
ously procbed to tell him, that ^etngyi///^ equal to his 
predecessor in his martial character ^he is out of all 
. distance superior to him in every other kingly qvality ; 
more wiscj more politic^ more magnamnfous^ and (as 
the present work can tcsfjfyj a greater friend to 
learning than all that ever went before him ^ and ifthoy 
may risque a prediction^ there uill probably be none 
to come in contpetUion with him hereafter » 

VOL. XXXYIII. e 
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If his Catholic Majesty shall ever come to an 
understanding of this paragraph, and strike a fair 
comparison between himself and his illastrious 
namesake, I should not be surpris^ed if the next 
work his academicians shall be employed in proves 
the fortifications of Ceuta. 

When I compare the state of flattery in a free 
country, with that which obtains in arbitrary states, 
it is a consolation to find that this mean principle is 
not natural to mankind ; for it certainly abates in 
proportion as independency advances. I'his will 
be very evident to any one, who compares the flat, 
tery of Elizabeth's and James's days with the pre- 
sent. Ben Joiison, for instance, was a surly poet, 
jet how fulsome are his masques ! In his News 
from the New Woridy he says of James 

' Read him as yon would do the book 
Of aU perfections, and bat look 

What his proportions be : 
No measure that is thence contriv d, 
Or any motion tlience derived, 
But is pure harmony. 

This poet, thongh he was rather a clumsy flat, 
terer of his prince, was ingenious enough in the 
mode he took for flattering himself, by introducing 
a kind of chorus, wherein he takes occasion to tell 
his hearerSj that careless of all vulgar censure^ as not 
depending on common approbationy he is confident his 
plays shall svper»pleasejud%ciousspectators^ and to them 
he leaves it to teork with the rest^ by example or other^-^ 
wise. It is remarkable that this passage should bo 
found in his Magnetic Lady, and that he should speak 
with such confidence of one of his worst produc- 
tions, as if he was determined to force a bad comedy 
upon the hearers by the authority of his own recom. 
mcndation. This is an evident imitation of Aristo- 
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phanes, who, in his comedy of The &ouds holds the 
same language to his audience, fairly telling them ke 
shall estimate their judgment according to the degree of 
applause they shall bestow upon his performance then 
before them : in conclusion he inveighs against cer. 
tain of his contemporaries, Eupolis, Phrynichas, and 
Hermlppus, with whose comedies y if any of his audience 
is well pleased y that person he hopes mil depart from 
his dissatisfied ; but if t/tey condemn his rixals^and ap^ 
plaud himy he shall think better of their judgment for 
the future. Act i. «c. 6. 

The caution authors now proceed with shews tb* 
•refinement of the times ; still they can contrire in a 
modest way to say civil things ef themselves^ and 
It would be hard indeed to disappoint them of so 
«light a gratification — for what praise is so little to 
be envied, as that which a man bestows oojiimself } 
Several of our diurnal essayists have c^ntnved under 
the veil of fiction to hook in something recommea* 
datory of themselves, which they mean should pass 
for truth ; such is the intelligent taciturnity of the 
Spectator, and the solemn integrity of the Guardian. 

The latter, in one of his papers, notices the am^ 
Irition of some authors to prefix engravings of their 
portraits to their title-pages ; his ridicule has not 
quite laughed this fashion out of countenance, for I 
perceive it is still in existence, and I frequently 
jneet the face of an old acquaintance looking 
through the windows of a bookseller's shop. One 
▼ery ingenious gentleman, whose beauty is amongst 
"the least of his recommendations, has very prudently 
stamped his age upon his print. In the same shop 
window with this gentleman, I observed with great 
pleasure an elegant author standing by him, as erect 
as a dart, firm and collected in the awful moment of 
beginning a minuet. I own 1 regret that the honest 
butler, who has regaled the age with a treatise m alt 

c2 
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and strong hetr^ has not hnog out his own bead iq 
the front of his book, as a sign of the good enters 
tainment 'Within, 

Bat of all the instances of face-flattery I<'h«Te 
lately met with, that of a worthy citizen surprised 
me most, whose compting^honse I entered the other 
day, and found ah enormous portrait of my friend 
in a flaming drapery of blue and gold, mounted 
upon the back of a war.horse, which the limner has 
ma^e to rear so furiously, that I was quite aito^r 
nished to see my friend, who is n«^reat jockey^ 
keep his seat so steadily : he confessed to me that 
he had consented to be drawn on horseback to please 
his wife and daughters, who chose the attitude ; fot 
his own part it made h^im quite giddy to look at 
himself, and he frequently desired the painter sot 
to let the horse prance so, but to no purpose* 

Too great aridity of praise will sometimes betray 
an author into a studied attempt at fine writing^ 
where the thought will not carry the style ; irritera 
of this sort are like those tasteless dabblers in archi* 
lecture, who turn the gable-ends of barns and cot- 
tages into castles and temples, and spend a world 
of plaistering and pains to decorate a pig-stye. 
They bring to my mind a ridiculous scene, at 
fphich I was present the other day : I found a lady 
of my acquaintance busily employed in the domes* 
tic education of her only ^on ; the preceptor was 
in the room, and was standing in an attitude very 
much resembling the erect gentleman I had seen 
that morning in the bookseller's window : the 
boy kept his eyes iixty and seemed to govern his 
motions by certain signals of the feet and arms, 
which he repeated from the preceptor. In the 
course of my couTcrsation with his mother, I 
chanced to drop my glore upon the floor, upon 
which he approached to pick it up, but in a step 
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SO measured and methodical, that I had done the 
olBcc for myself, before he had performed his ad- 
Tances. As 1 was about to resume the conversation, 
the mother interrupted me, by desiring I wonM 
favour her so far as to drop my gioye again, that 
Bobby might have the honour of presenting it to 
me in proper form : all this while the boy stood as 
upright as an arrow, perfectly motionless ; but no 
sooner had I thrown down my gauntlet, fhan he 
began to put one foot slowly in advance before the 
other ; upon which the preceptor of politeness cried 
out, one I—^firsi pontion ! — The boy then made an- 
other movement of his feet, upon which the master 
repeated — tuo ! — second positinn I — This was follow- 
ed by another, and the echo again cried out — three ! 
very welf — third position ! bend your body doicly ! — At 
the word of command the automaton bent his body 
very deliberately, its arms hanging down in parallel 
perpendiculars to the floor, like the forelegs of a 
quadruped. The glove being now taken up by the 
right hand, was placed with great decorum upon 
the back of the left hand ; the trunk of the animal 
was slowly restored to its erect position, and the 
glove presented with all due solemnity. As I was 
in hopes the ceremony was now over, upon hearing 
the teacher cry bravo ! I thought it time to make 
my compliment of, thank you^ pretty Master ! bnt 
I was again in a mistake, for the mother begged 
mc not to hurry her dear Bobby, but allow him 
time to make his bow, and still hold the glove in 
my hand : this was an operation of no slight con* 
sequence, for in the time it took him up< a nimble 
artist might have made the glove: at last, however, 
it was over, and the boy was putting himself in 
order of retreat, when the master observing that I 
had omitted the necessary bend of my wrist upon 
receiving the glove, for want of which the whole- 

€ 3 
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bad been imperfect, proposed a repetition of the 
manasiivre, in which Bobby should be the dropper, 
and himself the picker up of the glove. This pro« 
posal struck me with such horror, that, taking a 
hasty leave of the lady, in which, Qrst, second, and 
third position were probably huddled all ttigether, 
I departed, rei)eating to myself in the words of Foi« 
gard, all this may be veryjinc^ but upon my soul it is 
very ridiculous. 



NUMBER IV. 



La.dy TiiiMBLF. is one of those female pedants, 
who, with quick animal spirits, a pert imagination, 
great self-conceit, and a homely person, sets herself 
up for a woman of talents : she has as much of the 
learned languages, as a boarding-school girl carries 
home of French upon her first holidays, when Miss 
assures you she can call for what she wants, and, 
though she won't utter a word in the parlour from 
pretended modesty, insults the ignorance of the 
chambermaid with an eternal jargon of bad gram- 
roar, worse pronounced. This learned lady is the 
only child of a wealthy trader of the city of London, 
who, having never advanced in his own education 
beyond the erudition of the compting-house, took 
care his daughter should be instructed in every thing 
he did not understand himself, and as the girl grew 
exceedingly vain of the applause of the pedagogue, 
who read to her, the merchant grew as vain of the 
scholarship of his child, and would listen to the 
so^nd of Latin or Greek with as much superstitious 
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respect, as a Gcntoodoes to the Shanscrite language 
of the Brahmins. 

Miss, in the mean time, became an insufTcrable 
slattern in her deaths and person, her handkerchiefs 
and aprons were full of iron-moulds from thedrip« 
pings of the inkhorn, and her stockings full of holes 
from her neglect of the needle : these were, in fact, 
badges of affectation rather than of o?ersight, and 
yon could not pay your court to her better than by 
rallying her about them. She wore a head of false 
}iair, not because her own was thin, but because a 
wig was thrown on in an instant; this was some, 
times done with a negligence that seemed studied^ 
and when the learned Ventosus vouchsafed to risit 
her, she was sure to wear her wig awry, as Alex- 
ander's courtiers did their heads, in honour of her 
guest : there was indeed an unseemly humour set. 
tied in her nose, but this she got by studying Locke 
vpan the htman understandi/tg after dinner ; before 
she could dey elope the whole doctrine of innate ideas^ 
the humour deepened many shades, which, howerer, 
on the whole may be allowed to be getting o(f^ 
pretty %vell for a student in metaphysics. No face 
could bear the addition of a red nose better than 
Lady Thimble^s : but a more alarming accident had 
befallen her in her astronomical studies, for as she 
was following a comet in his perihelion through the 
toliitions of Sir Isaac Newton, her cap caught fire^ 
and she was forced to break off in the midst of a 
'proposition, by which means she dropta stitch ia 
the demonstration, and never was able to take it up 
again ; her skin being cruelly scorched by this sys- 
4em of the comets, she wears a crimson scar uponi 
her cheek, not indeed as an ornament to her beauty^ 
but as a trophy of her science. 

Her works arc pretty voluminous, especially in 
manuscript; but censorious people affect tp whisper, 
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that she performed one work in concert with the 
pedant her roaster, and that, though this compo* 
sition was brought secretly into the world, it is the 
only one of her producing that bids fair for poste* 
rity : this story, and the remark upon it, I had from 
a lady, who is one of her intimate friends, but she 
assured me she gave no credit to it herself, and 
eonsidered all such scandalous insinuations as the 
effects of malice and envv. 

At the age of scTen and twenty, by the persuasion 
of her father, she was joined in the bands of wed* 
lock to Sir Theodore Thimble t this gentleman had 
been lately dubbed a knight for his seryices to the 
crown in bringing up a county address ; his father, 
Mr. Dayid Thimble, had been an eminent taylor in 
the precincts of St« Clements, in which business be 
had, by his industry and other methods raised a Tery 
respectable fortune in money, book-debts, and rem« 
nants : in his latter years, Mr. Thimble purchased 
a considerable estate in £ssex, with a fine old man* 
sion upon it^ the last remaining property of an an* 
cient family. This Tenerable seat during the life of 
Mr. Thimble remained uncontaminated by the pre- 
sence of Its possessor, but npon his death it foil into 
the occupation of young Theodore, who disdaining 
the cross- leggM art, by which his father had worked 
himself in to opulence, set out upon a new establish- 
ment, and figured off as the first gentleman of hit 
family : he served as sheriff of the county, and ac« 
quired great reputation in that high office by the 
elegant and welUcut liyeries^ which he exhibited at 
the assizes ; a lucky address from the county gare 
him a title, and the recommendation of a good set- 
tlement procured him his present lady, whom we 
have been describing. 

As I hare been in long habits of friendship with 
the worthy citizen her father, I could not resist tliif 
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many pressing invitations be gave me io pay a Yisit 
to hit daughter and Sir Theodore at their country 
seat, especially as he prefaced it by assuring me 
I should see the happiest couple in England ; and 
that, although I had frequently opposed his system 
of education, I should now be convinced that Ara- 
bella made as good a housewife and understood the 
conduct of her family as well, as if she had studied 
nothing else, and this he was sure I would confess,* 
M he could prevail with me to accompany him to 
her house. 

On the day following this conversation we set out- 
together, and in a few hours found ourselves at the 
promised spot: as I remembered this fine old man- 
sion in the days of its primitive simplicity, when I 
was ushered to its gate through a solemn avenue of 
branching elms, that arched OTer head in lofty 
fcriiage, and formed an approach In perfect unison 
with the ancient fashion of the place, I must own I 
was much revolted to find that Sir Theodore had 
begun his improvements with a specimen of his 
lather's art, by cutting an old coat into a new 
fSishion : my favourite avenue no longer existed ; the 
venerable tenants of the soil were rooted up, and 
a parcel of doited clumps, composed of trumpery 
shrubs, substituted in their places ; I was the more 
disgusted, when I perceived that by the nonsensical 
xigzaggery of the road, through which we mean- 
dered, I was to keep company with these new* 
fashioned upstarts, through as many parallels, as 
would serve for the regular approaches to a citadel. 
At one of these turnings, however, I caught the 
glimpse of a well-dressed gentleman standing in 
a very becoming attitude, who I concluded must be 
ihe master of the mansion waiting our approach ; 
and as I perceived he had his hat under his arm, 
^tpectlng us with great politeness. and civility, I 
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instantly took mine from my head, and called to 
<eur driver to stop the carriage, for that I percei?ed 
Sir Theodore was come out to meet us. My com^ 
panion was at this time exceedingly busy in direct-* 
ing my attention to the beauties of his son-in-law's 
improvements, so that I had stopped the chaiso 
before he observed what I was looking at ; but how 
was I surprised to find, in place of Sir Theodore, 
a leaden statue on a pair of scates painted in a blue 
and gold coat, with a red waistcoat, whose porsoni 
upon closer examination I recollected to have been 
acquainted with some years ago, amongst the elegant 
group, which a certain celebrated artist exhibits to 
the amusement of stage-coaches and country wag* 
gons, upon their entrance into town at Hyde-Park 
Corner ! I was happy to find that this ridiculous 
mistake, instead of embarrassing my friend, occa« 
sioned infinite merriment, and was considered as so 
good a joke by all the family upon oar arrival, 
that I am persuaded it was in the mind of the im« 
prover when he placed him there ; for the jest was 
followed up by several other party-coloured per- 
sonages cast to the life, gentlemen and ladies,^ whd 
were airing themselves upon pedestals, to the no 
small delight of my companion ; and though most 
of these witticisms in lead were of the comic cast,' 
one group, of a mountebank in the act of drawing 
an old woman's tooth, was calculated to move the 
contrary passion ; and this I observed was the last 
in the company, standing in view from the windows 
of the house, as the moral of the fable. We now 
entered a Chinese fence through a gate of the same 
fashion, to the side of which was affixed a board, 
on which I observed, at some distance, a writing in 
fair characters ; this I suspected to be some classical 
text, which my Lady had set up to impress her 
visitors with a due respect for her learning, but 
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Upon a near approach I found it contained a warn* 
ing to all interlopers, that men-traps and spring, 
guns were concealed in those walks. 

In thb dangerous defile we were encountered bj 
a servant in livery, who was dispatched in great 
haste to stop our driver, and desire as to alight, as 
the gravel was newly laid down, and a late shower 
had made it very soft ; my friend readily obeyed 
the arrest, but 1 confess the denunciation of traps 
and guns were so formidable to my mind, that I 
took no step but with great circumspection and 
forecast, for fear I was treading on a mine, or 
touching a spring with my foot, and was heartily 
glad whan i found myself on the steps, though eyen 
these 1 examined with some suspicion, before I 
trusted myself upon them. 

As we entered the house, my friend the merchant 
whispered me, that we xotre now in my Ladj/^s re- 
giofts ; all without doora was Sir TkeodoreU taste^ all 
within was hers; — But as here a new scene was 
opened, I shall reserve my account to another paper. 



NUMBER V. 



Our visit to Sir Theodore and Lady Thimble being 
unexpected, we were shewn into the common par-, 
lour, where this happy couple were sitting over a 
good fire with a middle-aged man of athletic size, 
who was reposing in an clbow.chair, in great state, 
with his mull in his hand, and with an air so self- 
important, as plainly indicated him to be the dicta. 
tor of this domestic circle. 

When the first salutations were over, Lady 
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Thimble gave her orders to the serrant, in the stjfe 
of Lacullus, to prepare The Apollo^ declaring herself 
ashamed to receive a gentleman of talente in any 
other apartment ; I beseeched her to let us remain 
where we were, dreading a remoTal from a conr- 
•fortable fire^side to a cold stately apartment, for the 
season was severe ; I was so earnest in my request, 
that Sir Theodore ventured in the most humble 
manner to second my suit; the consequence of 
which was a smart reprimand, accompanied with 
one of those expressive looks, which ladies of high 
prerogative in their own houses occasionally bestow 
to husbands under proper subjection, and I saw 
with pity the poor gentleman dispatched for his 
officiousness upon a freezing errand through a great 
hall, to see that things were set in order, and make 
report when they were ready. I could not help 
giving my friend the merchant a significant look 
upon this occasion ^ but he prndentiy kept silence, 
waiting with great respect the dreadful order of 
march. 

My Lady now introduced mc to the athletic phi- 
losopher in the elbow-chair, who condescended to 
relax one half of bis features into a smile, and with 
a gracious waving of his hand, ^or rather fist, dis« 
missed me back again to my seat without uttering a 
syllable. She then informed tnc, that she had a 
treat to give me, which she flattered herself would 
be a feast entirely to my palate ; I assured her La- 
dyship I was always happiest to take the femily. 
dinner of my friends, adding, thatin truth thesharp 
air had suflictently whetted my appetite to recom. 
mend much humbler fare, than I was likely to find 
at her table. She smiled at this, and told me, it 
was the food of the mind that she was about to 
provide for me : she undertook for nothing el^e ; 
culinary concerns were not her province; if I was 
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hungry, she hoped there would be something to eat, 
but for her part she left the care of her kitchen to 
those who lived in it. Whilst she was sajing this, 
methought the philosopher gave her a look, that 
seemed to say he was of my way of thinking ; opon 
which she rung the bell, and ordered dinner to be 
held back for an hour, saying to the philosopher 
she thought we might have a canto in that time. 

She now paused for some time, fixing her eyes 
upon him in expedbation of an answer ; but none 
beii^g given, nor any signal of assent, she rose, and 
observing that U "was surprising to think what Sir 
Tftcodore cmtld be about all this tchUe^ for she was 
sure the Apollo must be ready^ without more delay 
bade us follow her : Come, Sir^ says she to me, as 
1 passed the great hall with an aking heart and 
chattering teeth, you shall nmo have a treat in yomr 
own taste ; and meeting one of the domestics by the 
way, bade him tell Calliope to come into the Apollo. 
When I selt my foot into the room, I was imme* 
diately sduted by something like one of those nn- 
genial breeaees, which travellers inform os have the 
faculty of putting an end to life and all its cares at 
. a stroke : a fire indeed had been lighted, which 
poor Sir Theodore was soliciting into a blaze, 
working the bellows with might and main to little 
. purpose ; for the billets were so wet, that Apollo 
himself with all his beams would have been foiled 
to set them in a flame : the honest gentleman had 
taken the precaution of opening all the windows, 
in spite of which no atom of smoke passed np the 
chimney, but came curling into the room in co- 
lumns as thick, as if a hecatomb had been offering 
to the shrine of Delphi ; indeed this was not much 
to be wondered at, for I soon discovered that a 
board had been fixed across the fine of the cimnney, 
which Sir Theodore in his attention to the bdk>ws 
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had negle6lcd to observe: I was again the unhappy 
cause of that poor gentleraan's unmerited rebuket 
and in terms much severer than before ; it was to 
no purpose he attempted to bring Susan the house- 
maid in for some share of the blame : his plea was 
disallowed ; and though I must own it was not the 
most manly defence in the world, yet^ considering 
the unhappy culprit as the son of a taylor,! thought 
it not entirely inadmissible. 

When the smoke cleared up I dbcorered a cast 
of the fieWidere Apollo on a pedestal in a niche at 
the upper end of the room ; but, if we were to judge 
by the climate, this chamber must have derived its 
name from Apollo, by the rule of lucvs a nonluccndo : 
As soon as we were seated, and Lady I'himble had 
in some degree composed her spirits, she began to 
tell me, that the treat she had to give me was the 
rehearsal of part of an epic poem, written by a 
young lady of seventeen, who was a miracle of 
genius, and whose talents for composition were so 
extraordinary, that she had written a treatise on 
female education, whilst she was at the boarding, 
school, which all the world allowed to be a won- 
derful work for one of such an early age. There 
was no escape, for Calliope herself now entered the 
room, and dinner was put back a full hour for the 
luxury of hearing a canto of a boarding-school girPs 
epic poem read by herself in the presence of Apollo. 
The Scottish philosopher had prudently kept his 
post by the parlour (tre, and 1 alone was singled 
out as the vi6^im ; Sir Theodore and his father-in- 
law being considered only as expletives to fill np 
the audience. Calliope was enthroned in a chair at 
the pedestal of Apollo, whilst Lady Thimble and I 
took our seats opposite to the reader. 

I was now to undergo an explanation of the sub- 
je6t matter of this puem ; this was undertaken and 
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performed bj Ladj Thimble, whilst the young 
poetess was adjusting her manuscript : the subject 
was aliegorical ; the title was The Inmnph of Reason^ 
who was the hero of the piece ; the inferior cha- 
racters were the human passions personified ; each 
passion occupied a canto, and the lady had already 
dispatched a long list ; if I rightly remember, we 
were to hear the fourteenth canto ; in thirteen ac- 
tions, the hero Reason had been Yictorious, but it 
was exceedingly doubtful how he would come off 
in this, for the antagonist he had to deal with was 
no less a personage than almighty Love himself; 
the metre was heroic, and many of the thoughts 
displayed a juvenile fancy and wild originality ; 
the action was not altogether uninteresting, nor iil« 
managed, and vidtory for a while was held in sus* 
pence by a wound the hero received from an arrow 
somewhere in the region of the heart ; for thia 
wound he could obtain no cure, till an ancient phy- 
sician, after many experiments for his relief, cutout 
the part affected with his $cythe : npon the whole, 
the poem was such, that had it not been allegorical, 
and had not I been cold and hungry, I could hava 
found much to commend and some things to admire, 
even though the poetess had been twice as old aad 
not half so handsome, for Calliope was extremely 
pretty, and I could plainly discover that Naturo 
meant her to be most amiable and modest, if flattery 
and false education would have suffered her good 
designs to have taken place ; I therefore looked 
upon her with pity, as I do on all spoilt children ; 
and when her reading was concluded, did not be- 
stow all that praise, which, if 1 had consulted my 
own gratification more than her good, I certainly 
should have bestowed ; the only occasion on which 
I think it a point of conscience to pradlise the 
philosophy of the Dampers. 

h % 
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At length dinner was annonncecl, and' being a 
part of Lady Thimble's domestic economy, which 
she had put out of her own hands, as she informed 
us, and in which I suspect the athletic philosopher 
had something to say, it was plentifully served. Sir 
Theodore and my friend the merchant plied him 
pretty briskly with the bottle ; but as a stately 
first-rate ship does not condescend to open her ports 
to the petty cruisers that presume to hail her, in 
like manner this gigantic genius kept the oracle 
within him muzzled, nor condescended once to 
draw the tompion of his lips, till it happened in the 
course of many topics, that Lady Thimble, speak- 
ing of the talents of Calliope, observed ihzt miracles 
were not ceased : How ihould that thing be said to 
ctase, replied the oracle, t^AicA never had existence? 
The spring was now touched that put this vast 
machine in motion, and taking infidelity in miracles 
for his text, he carried ns, in the course of a long 
unintevrupted harangue, through a series of learned 
dedndlions, to what appeared his grand desideratum, 
viz, an absolute refutation of the miracles of Christ 
by proofs logical and historical. Whilst this d iscourse 
was going on, T was curious to observe the different 
efife^ it had on the company : Lady Thimble re- 
ceived it with evident marks of triumph, so that I 
could plainly see all was gospel with her, and the 
only gospel she had faith in : Sir Theodore wisely 
fell asleep ; the merchant was in his compting- 
house, — 

M 

' His mind was tossing on the ocean : 
There, where his argosies with portly sail. 
Like seignion and rich bnigliers on the flood, 
Or as it were tlte pageants of the sea, 
Did overpeer the petty traifickers ' 

But all this while, the young unsettled thoughts of 
Calliope were visibly wavering, sometin^es borne. 
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awsiy hj the ipse dixit of the phro86pheraod the 
echo of Lady Thimble's plaudits ; sometimes catch • 
Ing hold of Hope, and hanging to the anchor of 
her salvation, Faith ; at other times without resist* 
ance carried down the tide of declamation, which 
rolled rapidly along in pro?incial dialed, like a 
torrent from his natiye Highland craggs, rough 
Add noisy ; I saw her struggles with infinite con« 
cern ; the saTage saw them also, but with triumph, 
and turning his discourse upon the breach he had 
made in her belief, pressed the advantage he had 
gained with deyilish address ; in short, a new anta- 
gonist had started up, more formidable to Peasoft 
than all the fourteen, from whose attack she hail 
brought her hero off with Ti6tory ; and that cham- 
pion, which had resisted the arrows of all-powerful 
/<ot7f , was likely now to fall a Ti^ttm to the pestl. 
lentlal breath of Jtifidelitif, In this dilemma I was 
doubtful how to a^ ; I did not decline the combat 
because I dreaded the strength of thisGoliah of the 
Philistines, for I knew the weapons might be coq« 
tided in, which the great Captain of Salration had 
pat into my hands ; but I disdained to plead before 
a prejudiced tribunal, in which the mistress of the 
mansion sat as jtid«;e ; and as sleep had secured one 
of the company out of harm's way, and another 
was upon an excursion from which 1 did not wish 
to bring hhn home, there remained only Calliope, 
and I determined within myself to take occasion of 
discoursing with, her apart, before I left the house 
next morning. 
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NUMBER VI. 



I HAT) resolvod to hare some con?er8ation with 
Calliope after the athletic philosopher's harangue 
against the evidences of the Christian religion : I 
was at the pains of putting my thoughts together in 
writing before I went to bed, for I judged it best 
to gire them to Calliope in such a form, as she 
might hereafter at any time refer to and examine. 

I had the satisfadlion of an hour's conyersation 
-with that young lady next morning, before the fa- 
mily ]iad assembled for breakfast : I could observe 
that something dwelt upon her mind, and demand- 
ing of her if 1 was not right in my conjedlure, she 
answered me at once to the point without hesita- 
tion-—^ I confess to you,' says she, * that the dis- 
course which Dr. Mac-Infidel yesterday held, has 
made me thoroughly unhappy ; things, which are 
above reason, I can readily suppose are mysteries, 
which I ought to admit as matter of faith in reli. 
gion ; but things contrary to reason, apd fadtis 
which history confutes, how am I to believe ? 
What am 1 to do in ihiscase ? Have you any thing 
to oppose to his argument ? If you jbavc, I should 
be happy to hear it; if you have not, I pray you 
let us talk no more upon the subje6l.' — I then gave 
the paper into her hand, w|iich I had prepared^ and 
explaining to her the reasons I had for not taking 
up the dispute before our company yesterday, de- 
sired her to give my paper a serious reading ; if 
there was any thing in it that laid out of the coarse 
of her studies, I would gladly do my best to ex. 
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pound it, and would shew her the authorities to 
which it referred : she received my paper with the 
best grace in the world , and promised me that sh^ 
would consider it with all the attention she was 
mistress of. 

In our further discourse, it chanced that I let 
drop some expressions in commendation of her un- 
derstanding and talents, upon which I observed she 
gave me a yerj expressive looki apd when I would 
bave spoken of her poem, she shook her head, and, 
hastily interrupting me, desired J would spare her 
on thatsubjedl ; she did not wish to be any more 
(lattered in a folly she had too much cause to repent 
of; she had burnt the odious poem I was speaking 
of, and, bursting suddenly into a flood of tears, 
protested she would never be guilty of writing ano« 
ther line of poetry while she liyed. 

No words of mine can paint the look andadtion, 
-which accompanied these expressions ; much less 
can I describe the stroke of pity and surprise, whicb 
her emotion gave me. It was evident she alluded 
to something that had occurred since the reading 
of the poem ; I recolledled she was absent all thQ 
latter part of the evening, and I felt an irresistible 
propensity to enquire into the cause of her affli6lion, 
though the shortness of our acquaintance gave me 
po right to be inquisitive ; she saw my difficulty , 
for her intuition is very great; after a short ^ecoU 
legion, which I did not attempt to interrupt — ' { 
know not how it is,' says she, *' but something tella 

ine I am speaking to afriend.' Here she paused, 

9s doubting whether she ought to proceed or not, 
and fixed her eyes upon the floor in evident cmbar<« 
rassment ; it will readily be supposed I seized the 
ppportunity to induce her to confide in me, if thei'e 
was any service I could render towards alleviating 
the distress she was evidently sufiering — * I havf 
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tio right to trouble you,' says she, ^ but that fatal 
Argument I heard last night has so weakened the 
resource, to which mj mind in all afRi^ons would 
else hare naturally applied, that I really know not 
how to support myself, nor whereto look for com- 
fort, but by throwing myself npoit your friendship 
for adrice, as the most unhappy of all beings. You 
must know I hare the honour to be the daughter of 

that gallant sea officer Captain- ^.' Here she 

named an officer, who will be ever dear to his coun- 
try, erer deplored by it, and whose friendship is at 
once the joy and the affliction of my life. I started 
from my seat ; the stroke I felt, when she pro- 
nounced a name so rooted in my heart, was like 
the shock ofcledlridty; I clasped her hands in mine, 
and pressing them exclaimed--^^ You hare a father' 
— here ( stopt — the recolledtion checked me from 
proceeding — for it was false. — ' No, no, my child,' 
I said, * yon have no father ! nor had he a friend, 
who can replacey our loss; however, pray proceed/ 
*—* Implicitly,' replied Calliope, (for by that name 
I still must beg to call her, though that and poetry 
are both renounced forerer.) ^ Asyou arethefriend 
of my father, you must know that he lost my mo- 
ther, when I was an infant ; two years are now 
passed since he perished ; a miserable period it has 
been to me ; I am now under the prote6lion of a 
distant relation, who is an intimate of the lady of 
this houpe, and one whose ruinous flattery jointly 
*with Lady Thimble's, has conspired to turn my 
wretched head, and blast the only hope of happi- 
ness 1 had in life : These learned ladies, as they 
Would be thougf)t, put me upon studies I was never 
fitted to, gave me this silly name Calliope, and 
never ceased inflaming my vanity, till they per- 
suaded me I had a talent for poetry : In this they 
were assisted by Mac-Infidel, who lives In great 
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intimacy with Lady Tjiimble ; the adalation of a 
learned man (for that he surely is) intoxicated me 
with self- opinion, and the gravity of his charac- 
ter compleatcd the folly and destruction of mine.' 
< What dp I hear^' said 1, interrupting her, ^ the 
destruction of your character V — ' Have patience,'- 
sbe replied ; ' when I disclose the sorrows of my 
heart, you will own that my destruction is com. 
plete.' — Melancholy as these words were, the de- 
duction notwithstanding that I drew from them was 
a relief, compared to what at first i apprehended. — 
' Alas I Sir,' resumed Calliope, ' I have lost the af- 
fections of the most amiable, the most beloved of 
men : He was my father's darling, and from a boy 
was educated by him in the profession of the sea ; 
he shared every service with my father except the 
l|istfatal.one,in which your Jfricnd unhappily was 
lost ; Providence, that ordained the death of the one, 
has in the same period enriched the other ; he is 
lately returned from the West Indies, and by his 
duty has been confined to the port he arrived in,«o 
that we have not met since his return to England :• 
here is the $rst letter he wrote to me from Fly- 
mouth ; read it, 1 beseech you, and then compare 
it with the fatal one 1 received last night.' Calliope 
put a letter into my hands, and 1 read as follows.-^* 

< My dearest Nanqt ! 
< I have this instant brought my frigate to iin 
ancl Mr, and seize the first moment, that my duty- 
permits, to tell the loveliest of her sex, that I havo 
luckily come across a prirx, that makes a man of 
me for life : a man did I say ? Yes, and the hap- 
piest of men, if my dear girl is still true, and will 
consent to share the fortune of her faithful Henry* 
. ' I cannot le^ve Plymouth this fortnight, there- 
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fore piuj write to me ander cover to my friend 
tke Admiral. Yoars er er, 

Henry Constant/ 

When I had retnrncd this letter to Calliope, she 
resumed her narratiTe in the foliowing words : — 
^ The joy this letter ga-re me set my spirits in such a 
flow, that in the habit 1 was of writing verses, I 
could not bring my thoughts to run in humble 
prose, but giving the reins to my fancy filled at 
least six sides with rhapsodies in rerse ; and not 
content with this, and foolishly conceiving that my 
poem wonld appear at least as charming to Henry, 
as the flattery of my own sex had persuaded me it 
w«s to them, I enclosed a fair copy and sent it to 
him in a packet by the stage coach : the next return 
of the post brought me this fatal letter 1 received 
last night* 

^ Though there cannot be in this world a task so 
painful to me, as what I am now about to perform, 
yet I think it an indispensible point of honour to 
inform my late most lovely and beloved Nancy, 
that if 1 am to suppose her the author of that enor. 
roous bundle of verses I have received from her 
hand, it is the last favour that hand must bestow 
upon her unhappy Henry. 

^ My education yon know ; for it was formed 
under your most excellent father ; I served with 
him from a child, and he taught me, not indeed the 
knack of making verses, but what I hope has been 
as useful to my country, the duties of an officer. 
Being his daughter, i had flattered myself yon 
wonld not like me the lef's for following his profes- 
sion, or for being trained to it under bis instruction. 
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Bui alas ! Naucy, all these hopes are gone. Mj 
ignoraDce would onl j disgrace you, and your wit 
would make me contemptible; since yon are turned 
poetess, how can my society be agreeable ? If those 
▼erses you hare sent me are all your own making, 
yon must have done little else since we parted, and 
if such are to be your studies and occupations, what 
is to become of all the comforts of a husband? How 
are you to fulfil the duties of a mother, or manage 
the concerns of a family ? No, no ; may heaven de- 
fend me from a learned wife! I am too proud to be 
the butt of my own table ; too accustomed lo com* 
maud, to be easily induced to obey ; let me ever 
live a single man, or let the wife I cbuse be modest, 
unpretending, simple, natural in her manners, plain 
in her understanding ; let her be true as the compass 
I sail by, and (pardon the coarseness of the allusion) 
obedient to the helm as the ship I steer ; then, 
Nancy, I will stand by my wife, as I will by my 
ship, to the latest moment I hare to breathe. For 
God*s sake what hare women to do with learning? 
But if they will step out of their own profession 
and write verses, do not let them step into ours to 
chose husbands ; we shall prove coarse messmates 
to the muses. 

^ 1 understand so much of your poetical epistle, 
as to perceive that you are in the family of Sir 
Theodore and Lady Thimble : three days of such 
society would make me forswear matrimony for 
ever* To the daughter of my friend I must for ever 
speak and act as a friend ; suffer me then to ask if 
any man in his senses wiU chuse a wife from such a 
school ? Oh grief to think ! that one so natural, so 
sincere and unaffected as was my Nancy, could be 
the companion of such an ugly petticoated pedant 
as Lady Thimble, such a tame hen-pe(;ked son of i\ 
taylor as Sir Theodore ! 
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< As forihe tolnme of verses yon sent mc, I dare 
fifty it is all very fine, bot I really do not compter 
hend three lines of it ; the battles you describe arc 
-vrhat I never saw by sea or land, and the people 
^vho fight them such as I have never been acctts- 
tomed to serve with ; one gentleman I perceive 
there is, who combats stoutly agailist htis ; it is a 
good moral, and I thank you for it ; cost whJtt it 
may, I will do my best to iTmitate yoar hero* 

* Farewell, 
^ I must be Only yonr most tHiithfnl friend, 

< Henry Consi-ant.' 



*mmia^lm 
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Calliope has favoured me with the following let. 
ter ; it is dated from the hoose of a worthy clergy- , 
man, a friend of her father's, who with an exem- 
plary wife lives upon a small country vicarage in 
primitive simplicity, where tbatafficted youog lady 
took shelter. 

^ After you left me at Lady Thimble's, I seized 
the first moment, that the anguish of my mind per- 
mitted me to make use of, to put myself in readiness 
for taking my final leave of that family, and, ac- 
cording to the plan we had concerted, came with- 
out delay to this place, where, if any thing could 
have given absolute peace to my mind, the consoki- 
tion of these excellent people, and the serenity of 
the scene must have (Jonc it. As it was, I feSt my 
afilictiuns lighten, myself. reproach became less bit- 
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ter, and, whilst the Tanity, which flattery had in- 
spired me with, has been cured by their admoni- 
tions, the doubts that in fidelity had raised ha?ebeen 
totally removed, and truth made clear to my eternal 
comfort and conviction. Had it not been for thist, 
I should have been given up to despair ; for as I 
heard no more from Captain Constant, I was con- 
vinced he had renounced me for ever ; in the mean 
time I wrote many letters, but sent none to him ; 
some of these letters were written in a high tone, 
most of them in an humble one, and in one I gave 
a loose to passion and despair in expressions little 
short of phrensy ; all these I constantly destroyed, 
for as ( had not the heart to write angrily to him, 
so I dreaded to appear mean in his eyes, if I was too 
plaintive '; nay 1 was not sure, since his fortune had 
become so superior to mine, but I might lay myself 
open to a charge of the most despicable nature. 

< Thus my time passed, till yesterday morning, 
upon observing the house in one of those bustles, 
which the expedlation of a visitor creates in small 
families, I found my good hostess deeply engaged 
with her pastry, and having myself become a con- 
siderable adept in the art under her tuition, I was 
putting myself in order to assist her in her prepara* 
tions, when turning to me with a smile^ which 
seemed to spring from joy as well as benevolence-^ 
^ Come, my dear child,' says she, ^ I have been at 
work this hour ; and if you had known it was to 
entertain a friend of your father's, I am persuader. 
^ ou would not have let me been so long beforehand 
with you,' — I asked her^who it wassheezpedted— 
< No matter,' she replied, ^ fall to your work, and 
do your best, like a good girl, for your mistress's 

credit as well as your own.' The significant 

look, with which she accompanied these words, set 
yny heart into such a flutter, that my h^nds no 
V^ol. XXX yni. e 
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longer obeyed me in the task I undertook, till ha?- 
ing spilt the milk, OTerthrown the eggs, aqd put 
every thing into the same confusion ^ith roysjelf, I 
burst into a flood of tears, which ended in a strong 
liysteric fit. AJy screams brought the good man of 
the house and every body in it to my assistance ; 
but judge of my condition, betwixt joy, astonish^ 
ment, and terror, when the figure of my beloved 
Constant presented itself to my eyes ; my God ! he 
exclaimed^ and started back aghast, then sprung to 
my assistance, and, clasping me in his armi;, lifted 
me at once from the floor and ran with me into the 
parlour, where there was a couch — my life ! my 
soul I was all he could say, for he was like a man 
beside himself with fright and agony, till I reco- 
Tered ; this was at last efiedled by a plentiful relief 
of t^ars, and then 1 found myself alone with my 
beloved Henry, my head reclined upon his neck, 
and him supporting my whole weight in his arms, 
whilst he knelt on one knee at my feet ; no sooner 
had 1 recolledied myself, than the bloody that had 
been driven from my cheeks during my fit, rushed 
back again with violeqce and covered me with 
brushes. Henry's transports now became as Tehe«^ 
ment as his terrors had been, and loosing his hold of 
me for a moment, whilst he fixed his eyes upon me 
with an ardour, that confounded me so as almost to 
deprive me of speech or motion,* he again caught 
ine in his arms, and pressing me eagerly to his 
breast, almost smothered me with caresses. He 
then quitted me altogether, and thrpwing himself 
on his knees at my feet, entreated me to forgive 
him, if he had offended me ; be had been distra6ted 
between joy and terror, and scarce knew what he 
bad done ; he proceeded to account for the motives 
of his condu6t towards me, both when he wrote the 
letter to me from Plymouth, aDd for every moment 
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of his time since: that he had set off for Londoa 
the very day he wrote, had sooght you out, and 
conrersed fully with you upon the ettedis his letter 
had produced ; that, hearing I was come to thk 
place, he would have followed me with an imme* 
diate explanation, if you had not prevailed with 
him to the contrary (for which adrice i cannot now 
find in my heart to condemn you ;) that however he 
had placed himself within two miles of me in a 
neighbouring village, where he had daily inter. 
course with the worthy ricar, who gave him punc- 
tual intelligence of the state of my mind, and the 
total rerolution effected in it ; that what he stilfered 
during this state of trial and suspense no words of 
his could paint, but the accounts he received of me 
from this good man, and the benefits he knew 
I was gaining by his counsel and conversation, kept 
him from discovering himself, till he had permis* 
sion for so doing y that he threw him elf upon my 
candour and good sense for justification in the honest 
artifice he had made use of, and now that I added 
to my good qualities those religions and domestic 
Tirtues, which the society of unbelieving ped ints 
had obscured, but not extinguished, he hoped there 
was no further bar in the way of our mutual hap- 
piness ; but that I would condescend to accept a 
man whose heart and soul were devoted to me, and 
who had one recommendation at least to offer in 
his own behalf, which he flattered himself no other 
person eould produce, and which he was sure 
would have some weight with me : so sayincr, he 
put a letter into my hands, which I had no sooner 
glanced my eye upon, than perceiving it was the 
welUknown hand-writing of my ever honoured and 
lamented father, I sunk back upon the courh and 
dissolred again into tears : even the manly heart of 
ifly Henry now gave way, and the sad remembrance 

S2 
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pf bis departed friend melted his brave bosom into 
all the softness of a woman's. — Then, Sir, oh then 
indeed 1 luved him, then he triumphed in my heart ; 
how dear, bow noble, how almost divine did he 
then appear ! his eyes, whose ardent raptures had 
affrighted me, now, when 1 saw them bathed in 
tears, inspired me with the purest passion, and con- 
templating him with the affcdion of a sister, not 
regarding him as aio?er, 1 cast off all reserve, and 
following the impulse of the soul, dearest and best 
of' men I I cried— and sunk into his arms. 

' Thus, Sir, you have the full and unreserved 
account, to which your friendship is entitled ; still 
there remains one act of kindness in your power to 
sbew me, and which my Henry jointly with myself 
solicits, which is, that you would stand in the place 
of your deceased friend upon our marriage, and 
complete the kind part you have takeii in my weU 
fare, by joining my hand with that of the most 
deserving man on earth. 

^ 1 had almost forgot to mention to you a cir* 
eumstance, that passed as we were sitting at table 
after dinner, and by which our good friend the 
Vicar undesignedly threw me into a confusion that 
was exceedingly distressing, by repeating some verses 
from Pope's Essay on Man, in which he applied to 
me to help him out in his quotation : I certainly re- 
membered the passage, and could have supplied his 
memory with the words ; but Henry being present 
and the recollection of what had passed on the sub- 
ject of poetry, rushing on my mind, at the same 
time that 1 thought 1 saw hin glance a significant 
k>ok at me, threw me into such embarrassment on 
the sudden, that in vain endeavouring to evade the 
subject, and being pressed a little unseasonably by 
the Vicar, my spirits also being greatly fluttered by 
.^e events of the morning, I could no longer comp> 
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mand myself, but burst info fears, and rerj narrowly 
escaped falling into a second hysteric. Nothing 
erer equalled the tenderness of Henry on this occa. 
sion ; nay, I thought I could discover that he was 
secretly pleased with the erent, as it betrayed a 
consciousness of former ranities, and seemed to 
prore that I repented of them : wfaaterer interpret 
tation he might put upon it, still I could not bring 
myself to repeat the verses ; and believe I shall 
never utter another couplet whilst I live ; I am cer- 
tain I shall never make one. 

* I inclose you a copy of my father's letter to 
Henry : and am, Sir, 

* Your sincere friend, 

* and most obliged servant, 

' Anne ,* 

Though the letter, of which my amiable corres- 
pondent has inclosed a copy, is hastily written in 
the bustle and hurry of service, yet, as it breathes 
the sentiments of the friend, the father, and the 
hero, and as every relic of so venerable a cha- 
racter is, in my opinion at least, too precious not 
to be preserved, I shall take permission of the 
reader to subjoin it. 

^ Dear Harry, 

< This perverse wind has at last taken shame at 
confining so many brave fellows in port, and come 
about. to the east, so that we are all in high spirits 
l^ing under weigh : the commissioners yacht 
is along-side, and I drop these few lines by way of 
farewell to assure my brave lad, that whether we 
meet again or not, you shall not hear a bad account 
of your old shipmate, nor, with God's blessing, of 
his crew. I think we shall soon come into action, 
and that being the case, d'ye see^ few words and 
fair dealing are best between friends : yon tell me 

x3 
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U you get a prize, yon mean to marrj Naocj ; ibat 
U honefty for the girl is cruelly in love with you, 
and I like ber the better for it ; a seaman's daughter 
should be a seaman's friend, and without flattery, 
I don't believe a braver lad ever trod a plank in the 
king** service than yourself— so enough of that, 
you have my consent, and with it all the fortune I 
have to bestow, which is little more than my blessing, 
^ There is one thing, however, I must warn you 
of, which is, that the girl, though of a good nature 
in the main, has got a romantic turn in her head, 
and if terribly given to reading and making verses, 
and such land.lubber's trash, as women and sailoia 
have nothing to do with ; now I would not have 
you make a fool of yourself, Harry, and marry » 
learned wife, though she was of my own begetting. 
If therefore Nancy and you come to an understaiid- 
ing together, when my old carcase shall be feeding 
the fishes, remember it is on this express condition 
only, which I charge you on your honour to ob- 
serve, that you burn her books, as I willdoif eyer 
r get at them, and never yoke with her till' she has 
renounced these vagaries of poetry, which if yon 
cure her of, yon have my free leave to make her 
as good a husband as you can, and God bless yon 
with her : and this you will observe and obey as- 
the last will and testament of him who is 

^ Yours till death, 

^P. 8. Remember I tell you. Harpy, this old ship i» 
damn*d crank and leewardly ; but our wise-aores 
would not take' hep dewn^ so they must stand by 
the consequences ; ahe is a tine man of war at the 
worst', and if she comes along«side of the Mon^ 
sienrs, will give their first.rates a warming^ 

.' Hurrah ! we arc under sail I . 
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NUMBER Vlir. 



Cpon revising what I wrote for Calliope, in answer 
to Dr. MaG-ln6dcl*s discourse against Christ's nii- 
vac1es,l find thcargament so connected with certain 
passages in the Jife of the great heathen philosoplyer 
Pythagoras, which the adversaries of Christianity 
liave set up against the scriptural records of the 
Messias, that I hate been tempted to enlarge upoa 
what I gave to that young lady, by prefacing it with 
an account of what I find curious in the relations 
of the sophists aiid biographers touching that extra- 
ordinary man. 

The yariety of fictions, whicli the writers, who 
treat of Pythagoras, have interspersed in their ac^ 
counts, makes it difficult to trace out any consistent 
story of his life : his biographers agree scarcely in 
any one fadi or date : Porphyry says he was born 
at Tyre ; Jarabliehus will have it to be at Sidony 
probably as being the* more ancient city ; Josephua 
says it is as hard to fix the place of bis nativity, as 
Homer's, or to ascertain the year of his birth* 
Jamblichus, glancing at the gospel account of tht 
birth of Christ, says, that when the mother of Py« 
thagoras was with child of him, her husband being 
igDorant of her pregnancy, brought her to theoracl* 
at Delphi, and there the prophetess told him th« 
fi!rst news of his wife's having conceived, and also 
that the' child she then went with, should prove the 
greatest bfesstng to mankind ; that her husband 
thereupon changed her name from Parthenis to 
Pythais, and^ when the child was born, named him 
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Pythagorai, u being foretold by Apollo Pythius, 
for 80, says he, the name signifies : and adds, that 
there can be no doabt but that the soul of the child 
was one of Apollo's companions in heaTen, and 
came down by commission from him. When this 
and many other fables are cast out of the account^ 
it is most probable that Pythagoras was born at 
Samos in the Sd year of Olymp. xlviit. 586 years 
before Christ, being the son of Mnesarchus, an en- 
graver of seals, which Mnesarchus was descended 
from Hippasus of Phlius, and his mother Pythaig 
from AncsBus, one of the planters of Samos. 

Nature bestowed upon Pythagoras a form and 
person more than ordinarily comely ; he gave early* 
indications of a mind capable of great exertions, and 
ambitions of excelling in knowledge : the Greeks 
had now begun to open schools for the public in- 
struction of youth ; the rudiments of science were 
taught in these seminaries to a degree sufficient for 
the common purposes of liberal education, but the 
last finishing for such as aspired to be adepts in the 
superior learning of the times was only to be ob- 
tained amongst the Egyptian and Chaldean sages ; 
to them was the great resort of literary traTcllcrs ; 
from their source, Greece had derived her systems 
of theology and natural philosophy. The Egyptians 
were in possession of many ancient traditions of 
Mosaicat origin, though disguised by emblems and 
hieroglyphics, which Greece in adopting was never 
able to develope, and of which it is probable the 
Egyptians themselves had lost the clue : the Greeks, 
(jYCr since the time of Cccrops, had been progres- 
sively erecting a fabulous and idolatrous system of 
theology upon this foundation. The Egyptians in 
Yery early time under certain types and symbols 
had shadowed out the attributes of the deity, the 
great erents of the deluge and re.peopling of thA 
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earth, and these being received by the Greeks in a 
literal sense, generated in the end a multitudinous 
race of deities with a thousand chimerical rites and 
ceremonies, which altogether formed so puzzling a 
compound of absurdity, that no two thinking hea. 
thens agreed in the same creed : still they went on 
accumulating error upon error ; every philosopher 
who returned from Egypt, imported some addition 
to the stock, till Olympus was crowded with diYi* 
nities. If the heathens had ever defined their rail. 
gion, and established it upon system, they would 
have destroyed it ; but whilsteyery man might think 
for himself, and erery man who thought at all, got 
rid of his difficulties by supposing there was some 
mystery in the case, which he either did not trouble 
himself to interpret, or interpreted as he saw fit, 
the imposing fabric stood, and, magnified through 
the mists of error, appeared to hare a dignity and 
substance, which upon examination and scrutiny 
would haye yanished. 

The parents of Pythagoras put him first under 
the tuition of Pberecydes of Syrus : Pherecydes did 
not die till Olymp. lxvi. so that Diogenes Laer- 
tius must be flagrantly mistaken in saying that Py. 
thagoras studied under this philosopher till his 
death : he was very young when he went into Syria 
for this purpose, for he returned to Samoa to his 
parents, and after studying some time under Her^ 
BM>damas there, set out upon his tray els into £gypt 
at the age of eighteen. At this early age, he had 
acquired all the erudition the philosophers of Greece 
could give him ; he had already yisited many cities 
of Syria, and performed his initiations : it is said he 
had consulted Thales in person, and been advised by 
that sage to prosecute his studiesamongst the learned 
Egyptians : but this is doubtful ; it is altogether im-< 
probable that he should depart from Samos at tha 
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ftge of eighteen upon the patriotic motive ascribed 
to him by Laertius, of ayoidingthe growing tyranny 
of his countryman Polycrates ; especially when tho 
tame biographer informs us, that he took letters of 
recommendation from Polycrates to king xVmasis, 
desiring him to give order for Pythagoras's being 
instructed by the Egyptian priests. 

With this letter Pythagoras repaired to Amasis, 
and obtained an order to the priests, agreeable to 
the request of Polycrates ; with this, he went first 
to the priests of HeliopoUs ; they declined • he exe- 
cution of it by referring him to their brethren 
at Memphis, as being their seniors in the sacerdotal 
rank ; these again e?aded the order, and dispatched 
liim tothe Diospolites ; he found these sages as little 
disposed to compliance as the priests of Ileliopoli^ 
or Memphis ; however, as the king^s command wa^ 
urgent, they did not think fit absolutely to disobey 
it, but took a method, which they thought would 
answer the same purpose, and began by deterring 
and alarming the inquisitiye youth by their prepa- 
ratory austerities ; but they had no common spirit 
to deal with ; Pythagoras had a constitution that 
could endnre hardships, and an ambition that no- 
thing could daunt ; he submitted to the ceremon'y 
of circumcision, and was initiated into their sabred 
rites, unintlmidated by all the horrors with which 
they contrived to set them forth. They began then 
to regard him with more benignity and respe^, and 
-when they found him learning their language with 
surprising rapidity, and conforming to their dis- 
cipline with the most rigid exa6tness, they looked 
upon him with surprise and admiration ; they now 
resolved to hold nothing back from talents so' extra- 
ordinary and temper so conformable ; he learnt their 
three sorts of letters : they admitted him to their 
facrificeS) and disclosed the most secret rtlcs of their 
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religion, mysteries never before imparted to aoj 
foreigner. He resided in Egypt a long time, during 
which he read the books of the ancient priests, and 
in them he discovered the sources of the Grecian 
theology, and how erroneous the system was. which 
they had derived from these sources : he is supposed 
henceforth to have held the gods of the heathen in 
contempt, and to have entertained suitable ideas of 
The One Supreme Being. 

Having perfected himself in the geometry and 
astronomy of the Egyptians, and acquired the ob« 
servations of injirute agesy (as Valerius JVlaximua 
expresses it) he determined upon exploring new and 
more distant scenes in search of knowledge, and 
from Egypt went to Babylon ; his recommendations 
from Egypt secured him a reception by the Chaldees 
and Magi ; here he was a disciple of Nazaratus the 
Assyrian, and we are told hy Porphyry, that he 
was purified by Zabratus from all defilements of his 
former life ; by what particular modes of discipline 
this purification was efl'ectcd Porphyry does not 
explain. From Babylon he pushed his travels into 
Persia, and was instructed by the Magi in their re« 
ligion ^nd way of living ; from them he received 
those rules of diet which he afterwards prescribed 
to his disciples, with various opinions of things 
clean and unclean, which were amongst his.maxims : 
these conform to the present practice of the Brah* 
mins, which may well be supposed to have been 
inviolably preserved through that separated and 
sacred Cast from times of high antiquity ; for what 
invention can be devised to secure the longevity of 
any system better than that upon which the sacer- 
dotal order of Brahmins is established ? By the 
Persian Magi he was instructed in many particulars 
of Jewish knowledge, chiefly their interpretations 
of drei^ms. We haye Cicero's authority for thia 
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part of his travels fde Jin. lib. y,) and Valerius 
iVIaximiis says the Persian Magi taught him a most 
complete system of ethics ; that they likewise in- 
structed him in the motious and courses of the 
heavenly bodies, their properties and effects, and 
the influence every star respectively is supposed to 
have. 

In the course of these travels he passed more than 
twenty years ; he then turned his face homewards, 
taking the isle of Crete in his way : here and at 
Lacedemon he perused their famous codes of laws, 
and having now completed thegreattour of science, 
and stored his mind with all the hidden treasures of 
oriental knowledge, he presented himself, for the 
first time, to the admiring eyes of Greece, assem. 
bled at the Olympic Games. 

A spectacle no doubt it was for universal admit 
ration and respect ; an understanding so enriched 
and full in its meridian vigour, was an object that 
the wisest of his contemporaries might look up to 
ivith veneration little short of idolatry. Pythagoras 
in this attitude, surrounded by the Grecian sages on 
the field of the Olympic Games, whilst every eye 
was fixed with rapture and delight upon one of tho 
most perfect forms in nature, began to pour forth 
the wonders of his doctrine : astonishment seized 
the hearers, and almost doubting if it was a mortal 
that had been discoursing, they with one voice ap- 
plauded his wisdom, and demanded by what title 
he would in future be addressed : Pythagoras an- 
swered, that their seven sages had taken the name 
of wise men, or sophists ; for his part he left them 
in possession of a distinction they so well merited ; 
he wished to be no otherwise remembered or de. 
scribed than as a i^)Ter of Wisdom ; his pretensions 
did not go to the possession of it : and if they 
would call him 2iVhilosophtr heshould bepQntentrd| 
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with the appellaUon : from this time the name of 
Philosopher became a title of honour amongst the 
learned, whilst that of Sophist sunk into universal 
contempt* 



NUMBER IX. 



I HAVE observed fliat Pythagoras, on his roturu 
from the East, took the island of Crete in his way ; 
here he visited the famous philosopher Epimcnides. 
Porphjry and Janiblichus must be greaily out in 
their chronology when they make Epimeuides one 
of Pythagoras's scholars ; Laertius's account is more 
probable, who says lie was one of Pythagoras's 
masters, which naturally accounts for that philo- 
sopher's seeking an interview with him in Crete, as 
he did afterwards with Phcrecydcson his dcath-bed 
in Syria : in this interview, Pythagoras, no doubt, 
gave an account to Epimcnides of the many mar-r 
Tellous things he had learnt in his travels, and so 
far the disciple may be said to have instructed his 
^taster ; Epimcnides himself was no small adept in 
the marvellous, and propagated a story through 
Greece of his having slept fifty- seven years in a 
cave, and that upon waking after his long repose 
he resumed his search for some sheep, which his 
father had sent him upon more than half a century 
before; the story does not say that he found these 
sheep, which probably were now become more dif- 
ficult to recover than upon his first search ; he re- 
turned however to his father's house, and was 
rpthcr surprised upon discovering a new gencratipn 
i|i possession, who thought no mure of Epimcnides 
VOL. xxxvni. F 
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thaa they did of his sheep : this sleeping philosopher 
however filled up the gap in his life pretty well, 
for XeQophaoes says he lived to one hundred and 
fifty-seven years of age ; and the Cretans, who are 
liars upon record, stretch their account to two hun- 
dred and ninety -nine years, modestly stopping short 
of three centuries. Deducting therefore fifty-seven 
years of sleep, during which he probably made no 
great advances in science, he might have occasion 
to go to school when he waked, and, though an old 
man, might be a young scholar under Pythagoras, 
if the credibility of the above story can once be 
admitted. 

From the Olymptic Games, Pythagoras repaired 
to Samos, and opened school in a place called in 
the time of Antipho, (who is quoted by Laertius) 
Pythagoroe Hemia/clus. Here he began a practice 
he continued in Italy, of retiring to a cave without 
the town for the purpose of study, but in fact the 
idea was, like most others of his, oriental : hermits 
have it to this day, and if mortification is used to 
recommend religion, solitude may be chosen to set 
off wisdom. Pythagoras in a cave, visited in the 
dead of night with awful reverence and credulity, 
might pass stories upon his hearers, which he could 
not risque in the face of the sun and the streets of 
the city. 

He was not, however, so far sequestered from the 
concerns of the world, as to enjoy himself in his 
cave under the tyranny of Polycrates, now more 
oppressive than at his departure for Egypt. He 
thereupon resolved to go into Italy, and took Delos 
in his way ; here he wrote the verses on the sepul* 
chre of Apollo, which Porphyry records : from 
Delos he passed to Phlius, the ancient country of 
his family, and at Phlius, Cicero informs ns he 
fxpoundcd several points of his new philosophy to 
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the tyrant Leo, vfho being struck with his doctrine 
demanded of him what branch of science he prin- 
cipatlj professed : Pythagoras replied, that he pro- 
fessed none, but was a philosopher : the name was 
new to Leo, and he desired to be informed of Its 
signification, and wherein philosophers differed from 
other professors of the learned sciences : Pythagoras 
answered, < that it appeared to him men were drawn 
to different objects and pursuits in life, as the Greeks 
were to their Olympic Games, some for glory, some 
for gain ; at the same time,' says he, ^ you must 
have obserred that others attend without any yicw 
to either, for curiosity and amusement only ; so we, 
who are travellers and adventurers, as it were, from 
another life and another nature, come amongst 
mankind, indifferent to the ordinary allurements of 
avarice or ambition, and studious of nothing but of 
the truth and essence of things : such may be called 
Lovers of Wisdom, or in one word Philosophers ; 
and, like the unconcerned spectators above describ- 
ed, have no others to pursue, but the acquisition of 
knowledge and the rational enjoyments of a con- 
templative mind.' — In this reply he glances at his 
doctrine of the Metempsycosis. 

In his progress towards Italy Pythagoras went to 
Delphi, that he might give the more authority to 
his precepts upon the pretence of his having re- 
ceived them from the priestess Theoclea. 

In Italy he established himself for the repnainder 
of his life, and taaght there forty years, wanting 
one, in his colleges at Metapontum, Heraclea, and 
Croton. He staid twenty years at Croton before 
be went to Mctapontum ; Milo, the famous Olym- 
pic victor, was one of his scholars at the former of 
these places. The fame of his doctrines drew a 
prodigious resort to his college ; no less than six 
hundred disciples at one time attended his lectures 

y2 
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nightl^r : he imposed rules of preparation and a sys- 
tem of discipline for his students, admirably cod- 
trived to inspire them with veneration for his person, 
and to train their minds to the exercises of patience 
and respect : he prescribed a probationary silence of 
five years, during which initiation they were not 
once admitted to the sight of their master, who in 
the mean time, like an invisible and superior spirit, 
governed them after the most absolute manner by 
mandates, which they never heard but through the 
channel of his subordinate agents : at length they 
were ushered with much ceremony into the awful 
presence. Such a course of discipline could not 
fail to prepare every mind, capable of undergoing 
it, for the marvellous stories, which at certain times 
he introduced into his lectures, touching thedoctrine 
of the Metempsycosis, and the revelation of his own 
divinity : he scrupled not to tell them, that he was 
the Apollo of the Hyperboreans, and he corroborated 
I his assertion by exposing to view his thigh com- 
' posed of solid gold ; ]}is food, which was of the sim- 
plest sort, was conveyed to him in his recess in a 
manner so secret, that he was not discovered to be 
subject to the common appetites and necessities of 
human nature; his person was most comely and 
commanding, and his dress of studied cleanliness and 
simplicity ; he was always clad in milk-white gar- 
ments of the purest wool ; he told them his soul 
had passed through several antecedent forms, and 
that it had originally received from Mercury, when 
it inhabited the body of jEthalides (son of that 
God) the privilege of migrating after the death of 
one body into that of another, with the faculty of 
remembering all the actions of its praeterient states ; 
that these transmigrations were not immediate, but 
after intervals, in which his soul visited the regions 
of the other world, and was admitted to the society 
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of departed spirits ; that in yirtoe of this preroga- 
ti?e, it passed after some time from the body of 
jEtbalides into that of Euphorbns, who was wound- 
ed bj Menelaus at the siege of Troy^ and in his per- 
son was conscious of what had occurred in that of 
its predecessor ; that it next appeared on earth in 
the person of Hermotimus, who gave proofs of his 
reminiscence by appealing to the shield suspended 
in the temple of Apollo by the hands of Menelaus ; 
from Hermotimus it passed into one Py r rhus a fisher- 
man, retaining the like consciousness ; and lastly, it 
had lodged itself where it now was, possessing all tho 
accomulated recollection of its pasttransmigrations. 

Baring as those fictions were, still they were cre- 
dited ; for the powers of his mind were wonderful, 
and the authority he had established over his hearers 
by superior wisdom and ingenious device was un- 
bounded ; the curious researches of his study in tho 
East, and the passion he had there contracted for 
the marrellous and supernatural, inspired him with 
the ambition of passing himself upon the world for 
toroething above human ; he had trained on the cre- 
dulity of his disciples with such art, that he found 
it would bear whatever he thought proper to impose;, 
1^ was sensible he transcended all men living in wis- 
dom, and he resolved to assume a superiority of na- 
ture also. The idea of transmigration was not start- 
ed by Pythagoras : it was of eastern origin, but too 
far ont of sight for any then alive to trace it to its 
source : he told his scholars he should revisit the 
earth in two hundred and six years after his death. 

Doctrines like these were hard to be received, but 
be so well balanced fiction with truth, that they 
could not be separated at the time ; the strong for- 
tified the weak so effectually, that both took place 
together ; in mathematics, astronomy, and moral 
philosophy, ke was an unrivalled master ; his golden 

r 3 
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yerses descryed the name » his principles were tem- 
perate, moral, humane, and »boye aH things pa- 
cifying and conciliatory : when he sKhnitted a dis- 
ciple into his presence, he took him eyer after in to 
his most cordial friendship and confidence, and men 
esteemed it the highest honour of their liyes to hare 
passed their probation in the school of Pythagoras^ 
and to be allowed access to his person. 

After he had staid twenty years atCroton, he re- 
moyed to Metapontum, where he had a mi^nificeivt 
house, which was afterwards conyerted into a tem- 
ple to Ceres, and a school which was called the 
Museum : here he was yisited by the famous Abarisy 
priest of the Hyperborean Apollo ; and his fabuloas 
historians give out, that haying taken Abaris's ar. 
row, he rode upon it through the air to Tauromi^ 
nium in one day, though distant from Metapontum 
some days sailing. Hearing that his aged master 
Phereeydes was dying of a loathsome disease io 
Delos, he went thither, and exerted all his art to re- 
cover him ; and, when he was dead, haying buried 
him with all the ceremonies due to a father, be re- 
turned to Italy. This instance of friendship is the 
.last public action I find recorded in his life : the^ 
manner of his death is yariously reported, as w^I 
as the age at which he died ; the most probable ac- 
count fixes it at eighty years ; as to the catastrophe 
of his death, the relation most to be credited informs 
us, that one Cylon of Croton, a rich, ambitious, 
and disorderly man, haying offered himself to the 
college and been rejected by Pythagoras, was so en- 
raged thereby, that haying collected k hired mob, be 
assaulted the house of Milo, when Pythagoras and 
his disciples were there assembled, and burnt the 
house with eyery body in it, two or three excepted, 
who narrowly escaped. Pythagoras, to whom his 
disciples even in the last extremity paid a filial rcye- 
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rence and attention, ivas solicited to make his es- 
cape ; but not being willing to expose himself to the 
people, as a fugitive anxious to preserve life, when 
his friends were on the point of perishing, he re* 
sisted their entreaties, and was burnt to death. To 
this account I incline ; but others contend, that he 
escaped from the flames, and was killed in pursuit; 
some relate that he took refuge in the Moses' Tern* 
pleat Metapontum, where being kept from victuals 
forty days, he was starved ; and other historians, 
with as little probability on their side, say, that 
being pursued into a bean-plot, he there stopped, 
because he would not pass over prohibited ground, 
and yielded his throat to the pursuers. After his 
death, his surviving disciples were dispersed into 
Greece and the neighbouring countries. 

Thus perished Pythagoras, the Samian philoso- 
pher, founder of the Italian school, and the great 
lujjBinary of the heathen world. 
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Hating in my two preceding papers been at some 
pains in collecting an account of the life of Pytha- 
goras, from the many various unconnected parti* 
culars scattered up and down in the works of the 
sophists and biographers touching that extraordinary 
man, I now come to my main object, in which I 
desire the reader's attention, whilst I attempt to 
shew in what manner the heathen writers have 
applied these particulars in opposition to the life 
and actions of Christ ; this will be the subject of 
the present paper ; in my next I purpose to con* 
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elode by aflswering those arguments on which 
modern cavillers hate grounded their reasonings 
sgainst the gospel miracles ; a subject to which I 
ha?ebeen led by Dr. Mac-Infidel's discourse, of 
which some notice has been taken in former papers. 
It has been unf ortunate for Pythagoras, that th0 
writers of Julian's time, to pay court to the empe- 
ror, sliould have corrupted their account of htm 
with BO many flections and absurdities ; for he was 
truly a very wonderful man : btft when they under- 
took to depreciate the character of Christ, his doc- 
frines and miracles, by ascribing actions to Pytha* 
goras equal, or, as they conceived, superior to what 
Christ had done upon earth, they were driven to 
strange resources in deifying their philosopher ;for 
in fact, the time was rather past for those delusions ; 
deification after death was the most that could be 
attempted, and even the Juliurtt Sidus held its place 
in the heavens by a precarious tenure i at the same 
time an apotheosis would not serve their purpose ; it 
was necessary to make Pythagoras a god or the son 
of a god, and to give him a supernatural birth from 
the womb of a virgin : their next business was to 
invest him with the power of working miracles ; 
but here some stubborn facts laid in their way ; he 
had visited Epimenides in his last sickness without 
being able to prolong his life ; they were driven to 
ridiculous resources ; and, taking Abaris*s arro# 
inaid, sent their philosopher npon it through the 
air from Metapontum to Tauromtninm ; because 
Christ had walked on the sea, Pythagoras rode 
through the skies ; because Christ had been (otty 
days fasting in the wilderness, Pythagoras was to 
be forty days without food in the Temple of th^ 
Muses at Metapontum ; because Christ descended 
into Hades, and rose again from the dead, and ap* 
peared upon earth, Pythagoras descended to ths 
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shades below, remained there a complete year, saw 
Homer, Hesiod, and other departed spirits, returned 
upon earth wan and emaciated, and reported what 
he had seen in full assembly of his disciples, whilst 
his mother, by his special direction before his de- 
scent, registered upon tablets all that passed, and 
noted the times of his temporary death and resur- 
rection ; to carry on the competition, he was made 
to allay winds, tempests, and earthquakes, to cure 
diseases, whether of mind or body, and to foretel 
to certain fishermen, whom he found at work, how 
many fish they should inclose in their net : the 
reader, who has consulted Porphyry and Jambfu 
chos, will call to mind other coincidences. 

With what superior, what incontestible strength 
of eyidence does the disciple of Christ meet the dis- 
ciple of Pythagoras in his comparison between 
their masters ! The heathen teacher was almost a 
miracle of erudition ; he traversed the East in pur- 
suit of science, and collected knowledge, wherever 
it was to be found, with unremitting industry : 
Christ lived in privacy and obscurity, educated only 
in the humble trade and occupation of his parents, 
to whom he was obedient and devoted, till he set 
out upon the functions of his mission. The person 
of the first was captivating and comely, not to be 
approached but with awe and adoration, with pre- 
paratory penances and rigid initiations, with every 
artifice to set him off that human wit could devise ; 
the other was despised and r^cted of men y the sim- 
plest and the meekest being that ever walked the 
earth ; conversing freely with all men, presenting 
himself to the poor and lowly, to women and to 
little children ; in him was no form of comeliness that 
men should desire ; no artifice or trick to catch 
applause or to excite surprise : if he exercised his 
miraculous power in healing the infirm, or reviving 
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the dead, he did it in silence, and nnde^ injunctioa 
of secrecy, directing men io pay their^thanks to 
God alone, and forbidding them even to pall him 
good. No magic numbers, nor mystic symboU 
obscured his doctrines, bat he delivered the simple 
fystem of his pure morality in little easy anecdotes, 
levelled to the capacity, and fitted to the memory of 
the poorest and most illiterate. From such he chose 
his disciples, that the wisdom of this world might have 
no share in his ministry, and he rested upon the 
weakest agents the task of preaching and propagat* 
ing the sublimcst religion. Gloomy enthusiasts have 
buried themseljres in desarts and caverns of the earth 
to brood in solitude and spend their days in penances 
and prayers ; ambitious innovators have been car. 
ried to the highest pitch of haman greatness by 
becoming founders of a netr reltgion ; but Cbri&t 
taught his disciples neither to shun society, nor to 
disturb authorities ; he told them indeed that they 
•hoald die for the faith they professed, bnt it was 
not the death of soldiers, but of martyrs, they 
should suffer, and these precepts he confirmed by 
his own example, being led like a lamb to the slavgh^ 
ter; if they who profess his religion were to prac- 
tise it. Universal Love and Benevolence would ob» 
tain upon earth. 

But of the internaf evidences oi Christ's religion 
1 am not now to speak ; so long as the distinctions 
between good and evil exist, these can need no de- 
fence ; if men agree in the one, they cannot difier 
or dispute about the other. With regard to the 
gospel account of Christ's miracles, I may be al- 
lowed, in general, to observe, that these forgeries of 
Porphyry and Jamblichus in imitation of them, 
warrant a fair presumption, that if these writers 
could have disproved the authority of the Evange- 
lists and controverted the matter of fact, they wtfuM 
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not have resorted to so indecisire and circuitous a 
mode of opposing them, as this which we are now 
exaoiinipg : men of such learning as these writers 
would not hare risqued extravagant fictions, merely 
to keep way with a history which they had mora 
immediate means of refuting : on the other hand, 
if their absurdity should lead any man to suppose 
that they forgi;d these accounts by way of parody 
and in ridicule of the go.spels, the accounts them* 
selves give the strongest e? idence to the contrary, 
and it is clear beyond a doubt, that both Porphyry 
and Jamblichus mean to be credited in their histo* 



ries of Pythagoras, as seriously as Philostratus does 
in hisof ApolloninsTyaneus. 

This will more fully appear by referring to the 
eircumstances that occasioned these histories to bo 
written. 

Christ having performed his miracles openly and 
before so many witnesses, it is not found that tho 
matter of fact was ever questioned by any who lived 
in that age : on the contrary, we see it was acknow- 
ledged by his most vigilant enemies, the Pharisees : 
they did not deny the miracle, but they ascribed it 
to the aid of the prince of the devils ; so weak a 
subterfuge against the evidence of their own senses 
probably satbfied neither themselves nor others ; if 
it had, this accusation of sorcery (being capital by 
their law, and also by that of tho Romans) would 
bare been heard of, when they were so much to 
seek for crimes, wherewith to charge him on his 
trial : if any man shall object, that this is arguing 
out of the gospels in favour of the gospels, I con- 
tend that this matter of fact does not rest solely ou 
the gospel evidence, but also upon collateral historic 
proof ; for this very argument of the Pharisees, and 
this only, is made use of by those Jews, whom 
Coitus brings in arguing against the Christian relit 
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gion ; and those Jews, on this very account, rank 
Christ with Pythagoras; and I challenge the cavil • 
lers against Christ's miracles either to controTert 
what is thus asserted, or to produce any other argu- 
incnt of Jewish origin, except this ascribed to the 
Pharisees by thegospel, either from Cclsus, as above 
mentioned, or any other writer. 

Celsus, it is well known, was a very learned qoan, 
and wrote in the time of Adrian, or something 
later ; this was not above fifty years after the dafe 
of Christ's miracles. Cclsus did not controvert (he 
accounts of them, who were witnesses of the mira- 
cles, or attempt to shew any inconsistence or chi- 
cancry in the facts themselves ; he takes up at se- 
cond hand, the old Pharisaical argument of ascrib- 
ing them to the power of the devil : In short, they 
were performed, he cannot deny it ; there was no 
trick or artifice in the performance, he cannot dis. 
cover any ; the accounts of them are no forgeries, 
he cannot confute them ; they are recent histories, 
and their authenticity too notorious to becalled into 
question : he knows not how the miracles were 
performed, and therefore they were done by the in- 
vocation of the devil ; he cannot patiently look on 
and see that learning, so long the glory of all civi- 
lized nations, and which he himself wa9 to an emi- 
nent degree possessed of, now brought into disgrace 
by a new religion, professing to be a divine revela- 
tion, and originating from amongst the meanest and 
most odious of all the provincial nations, and pro- 
pagated by disciples, who were as much despised 
and hated by the Jews in general^ as the Jews were 
by all other people. Unable to disprove the ac- 
count, and at a Ioi;s how to parry it from hearsay, 
or from what he finds in former writers, he has no 
ofher resource but to bring forward again those ca- 
vijlipg Pharisees, and roundly to assert in general 
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terms, (which he does more than once) that these 
miracles are all the tricks of a sorcerer^ and for this 
he expects the world should take his authority. 

I have said that Celsus adduces neither oral nor 
written aathority against Christ's miracles ; bat I 
am welt aware it may be said, (and modern cavil- 
lers will afiedt to say it with triumph) that autho- 
rities are silent on the subject ; there are none which 
make mention of these miracles^ at least none have 
comedown to our times. — I f this silence implies a want 
of collateral evidence, which, in the opinion of our 
modern disbelievers, vitiates the authenticity of the 
gospel, how much stronger would the argument 
have been in Celsus*stimc than in ours ! Why does 
he not avail himself of it ? And why does he take 
such pains to controvert accounts of which no man 
had ever spoken either in proof or disproof? May it 
not be fairly presumed^ that he forbears to urge it 
from plain conviction, that it would operate the 
contrary way to what he wished, and that the 
reason why ^Contemporary writers were silent, was 
not because they were ignorant of the facts, but 
because they could not confute them ? Here then 
we will leave the case for the present ; the heathen 
writers, contemporary with Christ, make no men. 
tion of his miracles ; they arc interested to disprove 
them, and they do not disprove them ; modern un- 
l)elicvers think this a reason that these miracles were 
never performed ; Celsus writes fifty years after the 
thne, never urges this silence as an argument for 
their non-existence^ but virtually, nay expressly, 
admits Christ's miracles, by setting up Pythagoras's 
in competition with them. 

.Neither is it Pythagoras alone he compares to 
Christ, he states the performances of Aristeas Pro- 
connesius and Abaris also. Of Aristeas, the first 
account we . have is ip Herodotus, and he §ivcs It 

TOL. XXXYIII. Q 
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00I7 Upon hearsay : he relates that it was reported 
of him, that he died at Proconncsus, and appeared 
there seven years after, and having written some 
verses, disappeared ; but that two or three hundred 
years after, he had appeared again at Metapontum, 
where, by special direction of Apollo, he was wor- 
shipped as a god : of Abaris,Celsus relates, thathe 
rode through the air on an arrow, passing over 
mountains and seas in his passage out of Scythia 
into Greece, and back again into Scythia. 

Hence it came to pass that other heathen writers, 
after the example of Celsus, published their ac* 
counts of Pythagoras and Apollonius Tyaneus ; not 
CO much for the purpose of giving the histories of 
those persons, as to set them up in opposition to 
Christ and his disciples. Porphyry composed the 
history of Pythagoras, after he had written fifteen 
books professedly against the Christian religion; 
these were suppressed by the Christian emperors 
who succeeded Galienus, in whose time Porphyry- 
wrote his history of Pythagoras in the island of 
Sicily, whither ho retired in disgust with the Em- 
peror for bis favour to the Christians, and would 
have put himself to death with his own hand, if 
Plotinus had not prevented him. Galienus soon 
died, and the succeeding emperors being disposed 
to persecute the Christians, Porphyry published bis 
history. Jamblichus published his account of Py- 
thagoras in the reign of the Emperor Julian, with 
whom he was in high favour, as the letters of that 
Emperor sufficiently testify. Ilierocles also, in the 
time of Dioclesian, published two books against the 
Christian religion under the title of PhiialetheSyUnd 
for these was promoted by Galerius from being 
chief judge at Nicomedia to the government of 
Alexandria. These books are now lost, but we 
fire informed by Eusebius they were mostly copied 
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from Celsus, and set up Aristeas, Pjthagoras, and 
ApoIIoninsTyaneus against Christy ivhom, he says^ 
the Christians, on account of his doing a few tera* 
tt/aiy call a God, and concludes with these words, 
Tiz. ' That it is worth considering that those things 
of Jesus arc boasted of Peter and Paul, and some 
others of the like sort, liars and illiterate and impos* 
tors ; but for these things of Apollonius, we haT* 
Maximus and Damis, a philosopher, who lived wit4 
him, and Philostratus, men eminent for their learn- 
ing and loTers of truth/ 

As for these witnesses to Philostratus's legend of 
Apollonius, Maximus's minutes go no farther than 
to two or three years of Apollonius's life passed at 
JEgsR^ when he was about twenty years old ; and 
what he had from Damis was a table-book of mi« 
nntes, which a nameless man, pretending to be • 
relation of Damis, brought to Julia the mother and 
wife of Caraealla, and were by her given to the 
Sophist Philostratus to dress up in handsomer 
language. 

Such are the authorities for the legend of Philo* 
stratus, written above a hundred years after the 
death of Apollonius, who died a few weeks after 
the Emperor Domitian, in the year of Christ 06« 
This Apollonius was of the sect of Pythagoras, and 
the patroness of Philostratus's history was the 
monster JuHa^ mother and wife to th0 detestable 
Caraealla. 

ad 
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NUMBER XL 



It seems natural to suppose that any great and 
signal reTclation of the DiTinc Will should be au- 
thenticated to mankind by evidences proportioned 
to the importance of the communication. Chris- 
tians contend that in the pnritj and perfection of 
their religion, as it was taught by Christ, and in 
the miracles which he performed on earth whilst he 
wasteaching, full and sufficient evidences are found 
of a Divine Revelation. 

As for the religion of Christ it speaks for itself, 
the book is open which contains it, and however it 
may have degenerated in practice through the cor- 
ruption of them who profess it, there seems no dif- 
ference of opinion in the world as to the purity and 
perfection of its principles : of these evidences 
therefore, which are generally called internal, I 
have no need to speak. 

Is it not possible to make the same direct appeal 
tO'the miracles as to the religion of Christ ? Many 
cehturies.have revolved since they have ceased; 
nature has long since resumed her course, and re- 
tains no traces of them ; their evidences therefore 
are not, like those of Christ's religion, internal,but 
historical ; it must, however, be acknowledged, that 
they are historical evidences of the strongest sort, 
for the historians were eye witnesses of what they 
relate, and their relations agree. 

It is easy therefore to see, that if the system of 
Christianity is to be attacked, it is in this part only 
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the attack is to be exped^ed. This has accordingly 
taken place in three different periods, and in three 
dtiTerent modes. 

The unbelieving JewSy<;onteniporary With Christy 
before whose ejes the miraeles were performed, 
conld not dispute their being done, bat they at- 
tempted to criminate the doer bj accusing him of ar 
gniltj communication with etil spirits, ascribing^ 
his supernatural deeds to the power of the deril. 
The heathens, who had not ocular demonstration, 
l^ut conld not coiltest fa6tsso well established, made 
their attack upon his miracles, by instancing othenr 
who htfd done things altogether as wonderful, rit* 
Pjthagoras, Abaris, Apollonias, and others. 

Thus the matter rested for many ages, till modertf 
CftTillers within the pale of the Christian church 
struck npoir a now argument for an attack npotf 
Christ's miracles; and this argnment having been 
woven into a late publication, whose historical 
merit pats it into general circulation, many retailer^ 
of infidelity, (and Dr. Maclnfidel amongst the rest^ 
have caught at it as a discovery of importance, and 
as they have contrived to conned! it wvth topics of 
more erudition than the generality of people are 
furnished with^ on whom they prai^ise, it has been 
propagated with some success, where it has had 
the advantage of not being understood* 

The strength of this argument lies in the disco, 
tery, that contemporary authorities are silent on 
the subject of Christ's miracles : naturalists and 
the anthors,who record all curious and extraordinary 
events of their own or of preceding times, make no 
mention of the wonderful things which Christ is 
said to have done in the land of Juda&a ; in short, 
tiie Evangelists are left alone in the account, and 
yet some things are relsited by them too general in 
their extent,and too wonderful in their nature^tohave 

o3 
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been t>a>sed or^r in silence bj these anthors, or in 
other words not to have had a place in their col- 
lediions : the elder Pliny and Seneca they tell us 
were living at the time of Christ's passion ; the 
Evangelists relate, that there was darkness over the 
face of the earth when Christ gave up the ghost, 
and this darkness was miraculous, being out of the 
course of nature, and incidental to the divinity of 
the person, who was then oifering up his life for 
the redemption of mankind. Against the Teracity 
of the gospel account relative to this particular pro- 
digy the attack is pointed ; and they argue, that if 
it extended over the whole earth, elder Pliny and 
Seneca, with ail others who were then living, must 
have noticed it ; if it was local to the proTince of 
Judaea, men of their information must have heard 
of it : each of these philosophers has recorded all 
the great phenomena of nature which his curiosity 
and care could get. together, and Pliny, in particu- 
lar, has deroted an entire chapter to eclipses of an 
extraordinary nature, yet does not mention this at 
the Passion : the defe^ion of light which followed 
Csesar's murder, was not to be compared with what 
the gospel relates of the preternatural darkness at 
the Passion, and yet most of the writers of that age 
have recorded the former event, whilst all are silent 
as to the latter — Therefore it did not happen* 

This I believe is a fair state of the argument, and 
if there be any merit in the discovery, it certainly 
rcsits with the moderns ; for neither Cclsus, Por- 
phyry, nor his disciple Jamblichus, have struck 
upon it, though the iirst-mentioned wrote against 
Christianity in the time of Adrian, who succeeded 
to the empire eighty years after Christ's passion ; 
us for Seneca, he died about thirty years, and elder 
Pliny three and forty years after Christ. 

The fathers of the church, it seems, are divided 
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in opinion as to the darkness at Christ's passion 
being general to the whole earth, or local only to 
Judaea- As the decision of this point does not af« 
fe6t the general question, the abettors of the argu* 
nient are willing to admit with Origcn, Beza, and 
others, that the prodigy should be understood as 
local to that part of the world, to which his other 
miracles were confined, and to whose convidtion, 
if it really happened, it is natural to suppose it 
should be specially addressed. 

Allowing this, these reasoners contend that it 
must of necessity have been reported to Rome, and 
that report must have been known to Seneca and 
elder Pliny, and, being known, must hare been re* 
corded by one or both. These positions merit 
examination. 

The first point to be taken for granted is, that 
the miracle of the three hours darkness upon the 
passion of Christ must necessarily hare been re- 
ported to Rome : this report was either to come in 
the state dispatches of the Procurator Pilate to the 
court of Tiberius, or from private communications: 
of the probability of the first case the reader must 
judge for himself from circumstances ; it is merely 
matter of speculation : it iuToIves a doubt at least, 
whether the Procurator would not see reasons per. 
sonal, as well as political, against reporting to the 
court an event, which at best tended to his own 
crimination, and which, if he had delivered it for 
truth, might have alarmed the jealousy, or roused 
the resentment of his sovereign. The idea enter- 
tained by the Jews of deliverance from the Roman 
yoke by their expelled Messias, was too general to 
have escaped the knowledge of their watchful ty^' 
rants, and it does not seem likely any Roman go^ 
vernor of that province would be forward to report 
any miracle, or miracles, that had reference to a. 
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person, who haviDg set up a new religion declared 
himself that very Messias, which the Jewish pro- 
phecies foretold should appear to extirpate the Gen- 
tile idolatry : if this be a reason for the Homaif 
Procurator in Judaea to be silent on the subje6):y it is 
no less so for the people of Rome to reject the re- 
ports of the Christians therasefves, if they Tentured 
any ; and as for the unbelieving Jews, it is not to 
Be crpc6ted they would contribute to spread the 
evidences of Christ's divinity. 

The next point to be taken fo^r granted in the ar- 
gument under examination is, t)|at this report, if 
a^ually made,' must have been known to the phi^ 
losopher Seneca, and the naturalist Pliny; and I 
think it may fairly be allowed, that an event of thlar 
sort could not well fail of coming to the knowledge 
of Seneca, and even of Pliny (though he died forty- 
three years after the time), if the government iw 
Tiberius's reign had been made acquainted with It 
hy authority, and had taken no measures for supw 
pressing it, or any accounts published at the time 
respe6lingit ; for after all, it must be observed that 
this event not being found in Pliny's Natural His- 
tory, nor in Seneca's Enquiries, does not by any 
means decide the question against any accountsr 
being published, but leaves it still open to conjec- 
ture (and with some reason), that such accounts 
BiighthaTe been suppressed by tbeheatben emperors^ 

But waving any further discussion of this pointy 
we will pass to the third and last position ; itt 
which it is presumed, that if this preternatural 
eclipse at Christ's passion was known to Seneca 
and Pliny, one &r both must have recorded it in 
their works. 

This 1 think is begging a question very hardly ta 
be granted ; for these writers must have stated the 
event, either as a thing credible, or doubtful, or in* 
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credible ; they mast either have ffroanded it lipon 
authority, or reported it upon hearfey ; they must 
have admitted it with its date and circutustances at 
the very crisis when it happened, ihd in that ctiso 
what would have been the consequence of such a 
publication ? The Christians would naturally haro 
made the application to the passion of Christ, and 
how dangerous was it for a heathen to admit a fact 
open to such an interpretation ? A Roman philoso- 
pher, giving a serious history of extraordinary and 
prodigious events, would make his court but ill to 
a heathen persecuting emperor, by admitting, this 
into the account, unless it was to confute it : now 
this does noc appear to have been in contemplation 
with Seneca or Pliny in any part of their writings ; 
each of these authors tells us what he credits and 
wishes to be credited, not what he disbelieves and 
wishes to confute: the defe6tion of light at the 
time of Caesar's death was the creed of the court ; 
the historians, naturalists, and even the poels, cele- 
brated that phsnomenon, and it did not lose in 
their relations ; but in the case of the darkness at 
Christ's death, a believer in Him and his miracles 
draws a stronger argument for his belief from the 
silence of Seneca and Pliny, than any caviller can 
urge against it from the same circumstance ; if we 
admit they knew it, and yet did not record it, are 
we not better founded in supposing they were silent, 
because they could not controvert the fadt, than our 
opponents are in saying it did not pass, because 
they do not mention it ? it is too much to require 
of witnesses, that they should depose to a fact 
which is to convict themselves : I must therefore 
appeal to the candid reader, whether a philosophel' 
writing in the court of Nero, who had charged 
the Christians with the burning of Rome, and was 
devising terrible ar^d unheard-of modes of torturing 
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them trpon this charge, who had beheaded Paul and 
crucified Peter for preaching Christ and the re- 
demption of mankind earned by his Passion ; whe« 
ther a heathen philosopher, I say, writing at this 
Tery time an account of extraordinary, but ivhat he 
delivers as true, ereiits in nature, would Tcnture 
upon putting into his account a miracle, tending ta 
confirm the divine nature and mission of that per- 
son, whose immediate foHowers were then suffering 
under themost determined persecutk>n? No heatheir 
writer ia his senses would hare ventured to give 
such an account. Peter and Paul declared for the 
miracle, and were martyred for their doctrine; the 
gospel account declared for the miracle, and bo one 
Roman writer controverted the assertion ; this ^was 
the time for Seneca, for Pliny and other heathen 
writers to cry out against the glaring fiction,^ ^ Do 
the Christians say there was a general darkness when 
their master expired ? We appeal to the fact against 
them ; it reached not us at Rome ; the light of that 
day was like the light of other days ; Do they say 
it was partial to Judaea only ? Be- it so I We meet 
them on their own ground ; we appeal to the Pro«. 
curator Pilate, to the noble Romans resident in 
Judaea, to the soldiers, to the very centurion who 
attended his execution, to witness against this im. 
pudent attack upon men's senses. Let them pretend 
that he healed the sick, cured the lame, turned water 
into wine, or performed a thousand other juggling 
tricks, but darkness over a whole province can be 
confuted by the testimony of a whole province, 
and to this we appeal,' Was this said ? Was thi» 
appeal made ? Strange perversion of reason to turn 
that into an argument against a thing, which seems 
conclusive for it! at least no negative can come 
nearer to conclusion, than contemporary silence in 
% case so open to confutation, had it not beentrue. 
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Bui Seneca wid elder Pliny did not see the gospel'^ 

Ijet it pass ; let us grant all that the argument sup. 

poses ; why are we told of no confutation of (his 

miracle by any heathen writer contemporary with, 

or posterior to the gospel account of the Passion ? 

The assertion of a preternatural event, so generally 

xiotorious, must*fia¥e been open to proof. Would 

Oelsus have overlooked it? Would not Lucianhave 

taken it up ? Should not we hear of its having beea 

urged by Porphyry, who was so yoluniioous a con- 

troTersialist ? Should not we meet it in Julian or 

Philostratus ? Should we bear nothing that could 

lead us to believe it was controverted by Jambli- 

chus^or Hierocles in his books entitled Philaletbes ? 

If the silence of the heathen writers is to be appealed 

to for the purpose of impeaching Christ's miracles, 

let the appeal be made; whilst we con Qne ourselves 

to the defence of those miracles only, which are 

recorded ia the Gospels and Acts of the Apostles, 

neither the silence of ancient, nor the eloquence of 

modern opponents, eanskake the records on which 

we [[rround our faith. 
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At the same time that it is fair to suppose there 
most be more than ordinary merit in men, who rise 
to great opulence and condition in Hfe from low 
beginnings, all the world must be sensible of the 
danger attending sudden elevation, and how very 
apt a man's head is to turn, who climbs an cmi- 
Bence to which his habits have not familiarized 
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him. A mountaineer can tread fi'r^i upon a preci- 
pice, and walk croct without tottering alonp; the 
path that winds itself abont the craggy cliff, on 
M'hich he has his dwelling ; whilst (he inhabitant of 
the valley travels with atiright and danger over the 
giddy pass, and oftentimes is precipitated from the 
height to perish in the gulph beneath his fceL 
Such is the fate of many, who by the revolutions 
of fortune are raised to lofty situations : it is gene- 
rally the lot of such people4o make fcwfrieuds; in 
their danger there arc nono to give them warning, 
in their fall there are few to afford them pity. 

This is not the case with them, who are born to 
the dignities they enjoy ; the sovereign, whose 
throne is his inheritance, meets w ith pity and in. 
dulgence ; pity for the cares inseparable from his 
condition, indulgence for the failings and excesses 
incidental to hereditary greatness; but the man who 
is the maker of his own fortune, acts on a stage 
where >very step he takes will be observed with 
jealousy; amongst the many thousands who preset 
to watch him, let him reflect how many hearts 
there are, rankling with disappointed pride, and 
envying him tlie lot, which in their own conceit at 
least their merit had a better title to : when such a 
man appears, it is the common cr^' — / cannot bear 
that upstart — At the same time therefore that it must 
be allowed more natural to excuse the proud looks 
of the hi^h, than the proud looks of the low, still 
it IS no bad caution to beware of eivingeasy faith 
to reports against those, whom so many tmsuccess- 
fill people are interested to decry ; for though for- 
tune can do mighty things amongst us, and make 
great men in this world, she canKot make friepds. 

If caution be necessary lor such as arc only look- 
ers on upon these sudden changes in the scene of 
life^ how much ?nprc ^yary shoukl be* bo^ who hy 



fortane's favour is the adtor in it ! Time past and 

present so abounds in examples to put him on his 

^uard, that if he will not profit by ekample, what 

hope is there that precept will avaii ? That any maa 

should grow arrogant who has once been dependant, 

is as unaccountable for the folly of the thing, as it 

is for the baseness of it ; it is as if a pedagogue 

should turn tyrant, because he f emembers to have 

smarted under the lash of the master when a school- 

|)oy : and yet there seems a principle in some na* 

tures that inclines them to this despicable species of 

reTenge, by which.they sacrifice all claim to reason^ 

reputation, or religion. Dionysius, though the 

cruellest .of all tyrants, had moderation in a private 

station, and made a good and patient schoolmaster ; 

he handled the sceptre like a rod, and the rod as he 

should have done a sceptre. Arc wc to conclude 

from this and other instances, that humanity may 

be learnt by those who descend from power, but 

that men become tyrants by ascending to it ? 

Is there in nature any thing so ridiculous as pride, 
so self-destructive, so absurd ? The man who rises 
out of humble life must have seen it, felt it, and 
remarked its folly ; he must have been convinced 
that pcide deprives itself of its own proper object ; 
for every proud man, who assumes a superiority on 
the score of rank, or wealth, or titles, forfeits that 
better interest with mankind, whifch would have 
credited him for superiorities of a far nobler quality 
than those on which he grounds his silly arrogance : 
How strange is it therefore, when the man, who has 
seen through the weakness of this passion in others, 
whilst below them in condition, should fall into the 
same folly when he rises to be their equal I And yet 
it happens every day. What is so hateful to a poor 
man as the purse-proud arrogance of a rich one ? 
ItQt fortune shift the scene and make the poor man 
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rich, he runs at once into the vice that he declaimed 
against so feelingly : these are strange contradictions 
in the human character. One should have thought 
that Fope Sixtus V. might have recollected himself 
enough to be humble, though Pasquin had never 
reminded him of it ; but neither he, nor Becket, nor 
Wolsey, had any moderation in their spirit, though 
professing a religion whose very essence is humility. 
In modern times, the philosopher's stone seems 
to have been found by our adrenturers in the £ast, 
>vhere beggars have become princes and princes have 
become beggars ; if Ben Jonson was now liring, 
could he have painted these upstart voluptuaries 
more to the life, than by the following animated 
description ? 

** I will have all my beds blown np, not stufi^d^ 
Down is too hard ; and then my oval room 
Fiird with such pictures, as Tiberius took 
From Elephantis, and dull Aretine 

But coldly imitated My mists 

J'll have of perfume, vapour'd 'bout the room^^ 

To lose ourselves in, and my baths, like pits, 

To fell into, from whence we will come forth. 

And roll us dry in gossamour and roses — 

My meat shall all come in in Indian shells, 

iHshes of a^te set in gold, and studded 

With emeralds, saphirs, hyacinths, and i*ubies. 

The tongues of carp, dprniise, and camels' heels 

Boil'd in the spirit of sol and dissolv'd pearl, 

(Apicios* diet 'gainst the epilrpsie) 

And I will eat these broths with spoons of amber, 

Headed with diamond and carbuncle. 

My foot-boy shall eat pLeasauts ; I myself will have 

The beards of barbels serv'd instead of sallads ; 

Oil'd mushrooms, and the swelling unctuous paps 

Of a fat pregnant sow, newly cut off, • 

Dressed with an exquisite and poignant sauce» 

For vvhich I'll say unto my cook, there's gold, 

Go forth and be a knight ! — My shirts 

I'll have of taffeta sarsnet, soft and light 

As cobwebs; and for ail my other raiment, 
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it shall be soch as tnifi^t provoke the PeniaD, 

Were he to teach the world riot a-new. 

My gloves of fish's and bird's skins perfiim*d 

With gams of paradise and eastern air — 

*^ Q. And do you think to have the stone with Ihis ?•— 
« A, No, I do think to have all this with the uttme," 

ALCBTMI8T* 

These are strong colours; and though he has 
dipped his pencil pretty liberally into the pallet of 
the ancients, he has linely mixed the compositioa 
-with tints of his own ; to speak in the same figure, 
¥re may say of this i^ketch, that it is in the very 
\>cst style of the master. 

As 1 should be loth however to offer none but 
instances of the abuse of prosperity, 1 am happy in 
recollecting one tery singular example of the con- 
trary sort, though i go back to times far distant 
from our own to fetch it. 

PiSISTAATUS TO SoLOX. 

'' I am neither without example in seizing tho 
tyranny, nor without claim ; for as much as 1 derive 
from Codrus, and take no more by force, than I 
should have inherited by right, if the Athenians had 
never violated those oaths of allegiance, which in 
times past confirmed the prerogative of my ances- 
tors. I live here without offence towards men or 
gods; neither transgressing your laws myself, nor 
permitting others to trangress them : Judge there- 
fore, if the constitution you have given to Athens 
is not safer under my administration, than if en- 
trusted to the discretion of the people : no roan suf- 
fers wrong under my gOTcrnment, nor do I expe6t 
any new contributions from my people, content- 
ing myself with the tenths of their produce, as by 
ancient usage established; and these I apply not 
to my own coffers^ but to those of the state, for 
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defraying civil and religious expences, and as a 
provision for the fulare exigencies of war. Against 
you, Solon, I harbour no ilKwill, convinced that in 
your opposition to my measures, you acted upon- 
public, not personal, motives': you could not foresee 
what use I was to make of power, and if you coukl 
bare foreseen it, I will persuade myself you would 
neither have traversed my interests, nor withdrawn 
yourself from your country, return, therefore, I 
conjure you, return to Athens, and bellere me on 
the word of a king you hare nothing to fear from 
Pisistratus, who has not the hearty as you weI^ 
know, to annoy even his enemies, much less so 
excellent a citizen as Solon : come then, if you are 
so disposed^ and be received into the number of my 
dearest friends ; but if you are resolved against re- 
turning, remember it is your awn choice : and if 
Solon is lost to. his country, Pisistratus is acquitted 
«f being, the cause of it*. Farewell.'^ 

Solon to Pisisteatvs. 

^ I can readily believe that yon are incapablb of 
doing me any injury, if I was to return to Athens t 
before you was a tyrant I was your friend^ and am 
now no otherwise your enemy than every Athenian 
must be, who is adverse to your usurpation. Whe« 
ther it is better to be governed by the wiir of one 
man, or by the laws of the commonwealth, let 
every individual' judge for himself ; if I could prefer 
a tyrant, certainly of all tyrants* I should prefer Pi*, 
sistratus. As to my returning to Athens,. I do not 
think it for my honour, after having founded the 
constitution of my country, upon principles of free- 
dom, to come home upon motives of conveniencb, 
and give a scandal to mankind by appearing to ac-, 
%uiesce ynder that tyranny which you have fa^ciblj 
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assumed, bat which I, when yoI until rily offered, 
thought proper to rejbct. Farewell." 

The above letters are to be found iil Diogenes 
Laertius, but the learned reader knows they arege* 
nerally supposed interpolations of the sophists ; it 
must be owned however they are characteristic of 
the writers, and, though they ought not to be re- 
ceived as facts in history, may be read as a speech 
in Livy or Guicciardini. The following anecdotes 
will throw a stronger light upon the character of 
Pisistratus, and as there is no reason to question 
their authenticity^ they will be unanswerable wit- 
nesses to the point in question. 

''At an entertainment given by Pi!»istratus io 
some of his intimates, Thrasjppus, a man of violent^ 
passions and enflamed with wine, took some occa*. - 
sion, not recorded, to break out into the most viru- 
lent abuse and insult : Pisistratua, who had made 
no reply to his invectives, fearing that the festivity 
of his guests should be interrupted by the miscon- 
duct of Thrasippus, who was now got up and 
leaving the room, rose from his seat and entreated 
him to stay, assuring him that nothing he had said 
should be remembered to his disadvantage ; instead 
of being pacified by an act so gracious and condes- 
cending, the brutal drunkard became more furious, 
and afcer venting all the foulest words a heated 
imagination could suggest, with a violence shocking 
to decency and loathsome to relate, suddenly turned 
upon Pisistratus, as he was soliciting him to take 
his seat at the table, and spate in his face. Upon 
an Insult so intolerable, the whole company rose as 
one man, and in particular Hippias and Hippar- 
chus, sons of the tyrant, were with diflicnlty pre- 
vented from killing him on the spot. The inter- 
position of Pisistratus. saved Thrasippus, and ho 
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was suffeved to go home without aiiy f iolence to 
his person. The next morning brought him to hi* 
senses, and he appeared in the presence of Pisistra- 
tns with all proper humility, expecting te^ reeei?e 
the punishment he merited. What mast have been 
bis seff.conTictionand reproach, when he was again 
reoeired with the utmost complacency t Penetrated 
to the heart with recolteetion of his behaviour, and- 
the' unmerited pardon he had met with, he was 
proceeding to execute that yengeance on himself, 
which he was- conscious he deserred, by rushing on 
bis sword,' when Pisistratus again interposed, and 
seizing his hand stopt the stroke ; not content with- 
this, he consoled him with the most soothing ex- 
pressions,.a8Sured hinr of his most entire forgireness, 
and haying pat hinr at peace with himself, rein- 
stated him in his faiour,' and received him agaio^ 
into the number of his intimates.'^ 

Though it is scarce possible to find an instance-^ 
of good.nature in any man's chara6ter superior tiy 
the abo¥e, I am tempted to add the following anec<^ 
dote, not only as acorroborating evidence, but from^ . 
the pleasure one naturally takes in bearing or relat- 
ing fadls that make so much to the honour of 
human nature, and which inspire the heart with »> 
I6?e for mankind*. 

^< Thrasimed^s, a young Athenian, had tfieanda* 
eity to force a kiss- upon the daughter of Pisistratus,- 
as she was walking: in public procession at a reli« 
gious solemnity ; transported by the violence of his- 
passion, and considering that he had JEiIrendy com*^ 
mitted an unpardonable ofienee,. he seized her per-- 
son, and forcibly conveying her on beard a ship," 
put to sea with her on his passageto i^^na; the- 
•ons gf Pisistratus pursued and overtook him,, 
bringing him in person before their father : Thra- 
simcdes, without betraying. any marks oCfear, im- 



mediately declared himself perfedlly prepared ta 
meet at>y panishraent Pisistratus should think Et to 
decree ; for, having mi«carried in his attempt, and 
lost the obje^ for which alone he wished to lirey 
all consequeaces became indifferent ; disappoint* 
nent, not death, was his punishment; and wheir 
the greater evil had been suffered, he had little ap* 
prehension for the lesser. — Having said this, ha 
waited bis sentence ; when Pisistratus, after long, 
silence, breaking out into admiration at the resolu* 
tion of Thrasimedes, instead of punishing his auda* 
dty, rewarded his passion by bestowing his daugh» 
ter upon him in marriage.'* 
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I'ionjam ittud quaroy contra td me diligat iUa^ 

Aut, quod non potis eH, esse pudica velit ; 
Ipse vaiere opto, eitetrum hunc deponere nufrhum, 

CATULLUS.^ 

lY is become » very gainful trade with o«r small-' 
ware venders of literature to expose certain pamph- 
lets in shop-windows and upon stalls in alleys and 
thof^ugh-fares, which, if any police was kept up in' 
this great capita, would be put down by the civil 
magistrate as a public nuisance ;. I mean Trials for 
Adultery, the publishers of which are not content 
with setting down every thing verbatim from their 
ahort-hand records, which the scrutinizing necessity 
•flaw draws out by pointed interrogatory, but they 
are also made to allure the curiosity of the passenger 
1^ tawdry engravings, in which the heroine of the- 
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tale is displayed in cf^gjj and the most indecent 
scene of her amours selected as an eye- trap to attract 
the youth of both sexes, and by debauching the 
morals of the rising generation, keep up the stock 
in trade, and feed the market with fresh cases for 
the Commons, and fresh supplies for the retailers of 
indecency. 

If the frequency of our dirorces is thus to be cn^ 
con raged because they make sport for the lawyers^ 
it- may be wise to use no preventiyes against ther 
plague or small-pox, because they cut ont work for 
the doctors. Upon this principle a prudent father 
will breed up bis sons civilians, and furnish ont a 
library for his daughters with these edifying to* 
lumes ; and if once they take kindly to their studies, 
there is no fear of their bringing custom to their 
brothers, and driving a trade, as it is called, for 
their families. A conyenient nest of these trials, 
neatly bound and gilt at the backs, will serve both 
as elegant furniture to their closets or bedchambers, 
and as repositories of science, like treatises on the 
chances to make them skilful in the game. If they 
are afraid of their husbands looking into .their libra- 
ry, they may find out a hundred devices for lettering 
them at the back ; they may call them — Sermons to 
Married IVomen—oi the Lives of the learned Ladies 
— The Acts of the British Matrons — Commentaries on 
the Marriage Act — Treatises on Polygamy — or by 
any other title, which their wit needs no prompting 
to devise. 

Another circumstance of the times, which will 
greatly aid them in their studies, is that they have 
it daily and hourly in their power to resort to the 
fountain-head for authority, and consult the very 
ladies themselves, who are the heroines of these in- 
teresting narratives. These adepts in the art are to 
be seen in all places, and spoken to at all hours, 
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without biodrance of business, or knowledge of % 
bed-fellow. As these disfranchised matrons or e^- 
wires keep the best company, and make the best 
figures in all fashionable circles, a scholar may re- 
cieive instruction without slander, and prostitute her 
honour without risquing her reputation ; a husband 
must be a brute indeed, who can object to this so* 
eiety, and a wife must be a fool indeed who does not 
profit by it : when a now-married woman receiye» 
these pririleged ladies in her house, she sees at once* 
the folly of being Tirtuous, for they are the merriest, 
theloadest, the best followed, and the most admired 
of all their sex ; they never disgrace their characters 
hy a pusillanimous repentance, they never baulk 
tlieir pleasures by a stupid reformation, but keep it 
up with spirit, like felons that die hard at the gal- 
lows, to tbe last moment of their lives. Most of 
them marry again*, and are so much better than their 
neighbours, a» they are made honest women twic9 
<^v^er ; and that reputation must be more than com.- 
monly tender, which two coats of plaister will not 
keep together. 

Asa further temptation to our young wires not ta 
w^t the tedious course of nature, but to make them. 
selrcs widows of living husbands, as soon as thej 
^n, they will recollect that they ensure advantages^ 
to themselves thereby,, which natural widows do not 
^joy ; for in the first place they avmd a year'»- 
mourning, which is a consideration not to be despis* 
^ ; in the next place, they have precedents for mar* 
yyiug ia the first week of their widowhood ; and a»> 
^ is the general practice to chuse their gallants, they 
certainly run ik) risque of taking a step in the dark, 
which widows sometimes have been suspected to re<^ 
pent of ; thirdly, they escape all bickerings and jea» 
Wusies, which disturb the peace of families, by the 
^^OQUuoa practice of^ ladies putting their sj^cond hu&«^ 
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band in mind of what their first husband would hate 
done, or would hate said on this or that occasion, 
had he been alive. — Things zcere not so in myjirst hux^ 
band's tme- — Oh that my first husband were Iking! he 
would not sujfer this or that thing topass, thisorthat man 
to use me after such a manner — are familiar ex pres« 
sions in the family dialogues of second wives in the 
regular order ; whereas the Irregulars nerer cast 
these taunts in the teeth of their spouses, because 
they know the answer is ready at hand, if they did. 

The Irregulars hare also frequent opportunities 
of shewing their affability and sweetness of temper, 
upon meeting their first husbands in public places 
and mixed companies ; the graceful acknowledgment 
of a respectful curtsy, a down-cast look of modest 
sensibility, or ^the pretty flutter of embarrassment, 
are incidents upon an unexpected rencontre, which 
a well.bred woman knows how to make the most of, 
and are sure to draw the eyes of the company upoa 
her. 

If, on the other hand, a lady on her divorce chuses 
to revive her maiden title and take post in her former 
rank, the law will probably give her back as good 
a title to her virgin name, as it found her with. She 
also has her advantages ; for at the same time that 
she is free from the incumbrances of matrimony, she 
escapes the odious appellation of old maid : Such a 
lady has the pri?ilegc of public places without being 
pinned to the skirts of an old dowager, like other 
misses ; she can also indulge a natural passion for 
gaming to a greater length than spinsters dare to go ; 
she can make a repartee or smile at a double enten* 
dre, when a spinster only bites her lips, or is put to 
the troublesome resource of herfan, when she ought 
to blush, but cannot. 

Before I turned my mind to reflect upon these and 
other advantages so preponderating in favour of 
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diforces, 1 used to wonder why our legislature was 
so partial to suitors, and gave such notorious eucou. 
ragementand facilitj to A^s of Parliament for theip 
relief and accommodation; 1 now see the good policy 
of the measure, and how much the ease of his ma- 
jesty's good subjects is thereby consulted. It is 
confessed there is a short monition in the decalogue 
against this practice, but nobody insists upon it ; 
there are also some texts scattered up and down in 
holy writ to the same purport, but no well-bred 
preacher ever handles such topics in his pulpit ; and 
if a fine lady should ever read a chapter in the bible, 
or hear it read to her, it is very easy to skip ovgr 
tho6e passages, and every polite person knows it Is 
better to make a breach in any thing, than in good 
manners to a lady. 

Our English ladies, by the frequency of their in* 
continence, and the divorces thence ensuing, have 
not only furnished out a most amusing library to 
young students of both sexes, but they have eifectu* 
ally retrieved the characters of our wives from sink* 
log into contempt with foreigners, on account of 
their domestic insipidity and attachment to the dull 
duties of a family. This was once the general opi- 
nion which other nations entertained of our ma- 
trons, but upon a late tour through a great part of 
the continent of Europe I found it was entirely 
reversed, and ideas more expressive of their spirit 
universally adopted. 

It may well be expected that the influx of 
foreigners, and the out- flow of natives, which the 
present peace will occasion, will notsuifer the pre* 
tensions of our ladies to lose ground in this particu<v 
lar : Our French neighbours arecertainly good cri* 
tics in gallantry, and they need not now stand in 
^read of a repulse from the women of England;^ 
vh^tever they may apprehend f » om the men. 
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Muck more occurs to me on this subject, bat 
these premises will serv^e to introduce an idea, which 
if the several ladies, who have stood trial, would 
club their wits to assist me in, might foe rendered 
pra^icable, and that is, of reducing infamy to a 
system by rules and regulations of manners, tending 
to the propagation and increase of divorces in Great 
Britain. A few loose hints occur to me on this 
subject, but I offer them with the utmost submission 
to better judges, simply as rudiments in the art ; 
the refinements must be left to those who are pro- 
fessors. 

. ^* As early impressions are strongest and most last- 
ing, I would advise all mothers, who wish to train 
their daughters after the above system, to put them 
in their infancy under the care of those commodious 
ladies, whom we vulgarly call Mademoiselles, as 
the best forcers of early plants ; under whose tuition 
young ladies have been known to get so forward as 
to have pretty notions of flirtation at the tender age 
of six years ; at eight years they can answer ques- 
tions in the catechism of gallantry; before they reach 
their tenth summer,they can leer, ogle, talk French, 
write sonnets, play with the footman, and go through 
their exercise to admiration : I would then put them 
to their studies, of which the annals abovenientioned 
will be a principal part ; the circulating libraries 
will furnish out a considerable catalogue, and Made- 
moiselle will supply them with French memoirs, 
novels, &c. &c. At the age of twelve it will be 
proper to send them to the boarding school, and 
there they will have the opportunity of making fe- 
male friendships with their seniors in age, by which 
they will greatly edify : In the holiday vacations 
they will correspond with their boarding- school as- 
sociates, and these letters should be sacred and in* 
violable, by which means they may carry on an in* 
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tcrcoursc of thoughts without reserre, and great] j 
improYe their style. 

** When two years have been thus employed, the j- 
miist be brought to Loudon to be finished under tho 
best masters, most of which should be recommend- 
ed by Mademoiselle ; and in their intervals from 
study they will be allowed to relax their minds jii 
the company of their mother, by looking on at the 
card-tables, reposing themselves after their fatigua 
upon sophfts, informing themselves of the intrigues 
of the town, qualifying themselves in a proper fami«> 
Viarity of manners by calling young men by their 
sirnames, romping occasionally with the gallants of 
their mother, when she is out of sight, and above all 
things cultivating intimacies with their late school* 
fellows, who are come out into the world. 

" When their hair is off their foreheads, it will 
be necessary they should lay out professedly for 
admirers amongst the young rakes of fashion,and for 
this purpose I particularly recommenedto them the 
tea-room at the Opera-house, where I would have 
them stay out all the company, and then commit 
themselves to their gallants to find out their coaches, 
who will be sure to lead them through all the blind 
alleys, and never carry them to the right door till 
the'last, by which time the carriages of these gaU 
lants M'ill be drove off, and then common charity 
will compel them to bring the obliging creatures 
home in theirs, 

" All this while I would have themput entire 
confidence in Mademoiselle, whose good- naturew ill 
accommodate them in any little notes or messsages 
they may have to manage, and whose opinion in 
dress will be so indispensable, that it will be proper 
to fake her out with them to all milliners' shops, ar- 
tificial- flower makers, and masquerade warehouses 
for advice. If the young fellows will come to these 
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places at the same time, who can help it ? Mademoi- 
sellc will go down to call theserTants, and ten to one 
i/ they are not gone to the ale-honse, and thecoach 
is out of the way, in spite of all her pains to find it. 
'^ When they have made a strong attachment, and 
consequences are to be apprehended, it will be time 
for them to think of marriage, but on no account 
with the man of their Heart, for that would inter* 
rupt friendship ; any body, who can make a settle, 
ment, can make a husband, and that husband can 
make his wife her own mistress, aiid every body's 
else, that she pleases : Mademoiselle becomes 
femme dechambrcy and when her lady is disposed for 
divorce, chief witness upon her trial ; a picturesque 
scene is chosen for the frontispiece, the heroine 
figures in the print-shops, her fame is sounded in the 
|[)rothcl8, and her career of infamy is completed.'' 
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If any of my learned readers, skilled in the orien- 
ta! languages, shall chuse to turn oyer the thirty 
and three volumes of Abulfagi, the Arabian histo- 
rian, they may find the following story : Near one 
hundred leaves of the Papyrus have been expended 
in the relation, but I have been at the pains of com- 
pressing it into one paper. ' 

in the beginning of the eleventh century Abdera- 
ma, the last descendant of the Samanian family, who 
reigned over the territory of Bucharia, was besieged 
in his capital of Bochara by Mamood the Great, 
yfhq after vrards reduced all India to hh command^ 
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Ihis mighty conqueror, i^ho may be styled thet 
Alexander of the Arabian historians, made twelve 
irrnptions into India, and in each expedition swept 
away as much wealth, and made as great a devasta- 
tion of the human species, as Nadir Shah in his. 
Mamood was the son of the usurper Subuctagi, 
who expelled the father of Abderamafrom Samar- 
cand, and reduced his empire to the possession bf 
Bochara only and its dependencies. 

Such was the formidable general who sat down 
with his forces before Bochara, and such the heredi* 
tary enmity ofthese inveterate opponents ; Abdera- 
ma therefore had no resource but to defend his cita- 
del to the last extremity : Disabled by his age from 
active service, he put the garrison under command 
of a valiant captain named Abdullah r This young 
prince was of the house of Katiba, the general of 
the Caliph Osman, who conquered Great Bucfaaria 
for that victorious Mahommedan : Abdullah was 
the most accomplished personage of his time, of ad- 
mirable qualities, and matchless intrepidity : In vain 
he challenged Mamood to decide the fate of Bochara 
by single combat ; he was also beloved by Zarima, 
daughter of Abderama and sole heiress of his crown; 
the beauty of this princess was celebrated through 
all the East ; more rhapsodies have been composed 
and chaunted in the praises of Zarima than even 
Helen gave a subject to: Our language cannot reach 
the descriptions of these florid writers ; the whole 
creation has been culled for objects to set in some 
comparison with Zarima; but as the fire of their 
imaginations would seem like phrensy to ours, i 
shall not risque a fall by following them in their 
flights. 

In a furious sally made upon the army of the be- 
siegers, Abdullah at the head of the Bocharians had 
lingled out the person of Mamood, and pushed hi» 
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korse ap to the breast of that on which Mamood 
was fighdog ; the shock was furioas on both sides : 
Abdullah received the point of his opponent's lanco 
in his side, and Mamood wu struck from his saddle 
to the ground by the battle. ax of Abdullah ; the 
combatants rushed in to corer thdr fallen general, 
and victory was snatched ont of the grasp of tho 
brave Bocharian, who fell back wounded amongst 
his companions, and retreated an pursued into the 
town after a furious slaughter of the foe. 

Whether Mamood was discouraged by the obsti* 
nacy of the Bocharians, or, as some historians in* 
sinuate, was daunted by this attack, which he had 
so narrowly escaped from, so it was that he let the 
command of the siege devolre upon his general 
Kamhi, and at the head of a scouring party made in- 
cursions into the country to lay it waste with fire 
and sword, and break up the supplies of Bochara. 

Kamhi bad seen the beautiful Zarima ; he had 
been inAbderama's court beforeMamood's invasion, 
and to see the princess was to be enamoured. No 
sacrifice could be too great for Kamhi to obtain a 
prize so much above all computation in the heated 
fancy of a lover : He secretly imparted to Abdera- 
ma the conditions, on which be would betray his 
trust, and expose the army he commanded to incTi- 
table destruction. 

If these conditions stag<rered the aged monarch on 
the score of honour, so did they on the side of inte- 
rest. To save his crown and city was a tempting 
otfer, and the divided heart of Abderama was not 
more agitated as a monarch for the impending dan- 
ger of his throne, than it was agonized as a man for 
tho daily sufferings of his faithful people. He sub- 
mitted to receive Kamhi into the town, and to treat 
with him in person on the subject of his proposal : 
Abdullah, from wliom this was to be concealed, was^ 
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now recoTcring from his wound, but incapable of 
service for a time ; it was proposed by Kamhi (o ex- 
change hostage against hostage, and Abdullah was 
Instructed to meet him in the depth of ni^ht with one 
companion on each side ; each general was to ex-* 
change armour on the spot and so to pass their re* 
spective centinels ; and mutual secrecy was pledg- 
ed between the parties. There was no difficulty in 
persuading thegenerous Abdullah, to thisentcrprize; 
Abderama giving him to understand, that the roect« 
wg was to adjust the payment of a sum of money, 
which Kamhi was to receive for betraying the army 
he commanded before Bochara ; the transaction was 
to be kept a profound secret even from Zarima ; the 
unsuspecting Abdullah repaired to his rendezvous, at 
the appointed hour, withoat taking leave of the prin- 
cess, and Kahmi with his associate passed the city 
guard unquestioned in the habit of his rival. He 
hasted without a moment's loss to the palace of the 
old king, and expounded to him the plan he had de- 
vised for securing the performance of his part of the 
contract ; nothing now remained for Abderama, but 
to engage his daughter to make a sacrifice, which, 
severe and difficult as it was, he thought he might 
depend upon her piety and public spirit for comply, 
ing with. In this hope he immediately repaired to 
her chamber, where he found her reposing on her 
couch ; he threw himself at her feet in an agony of 
tears, and in the most supplicating posture adjured 
her to arise and save her father, country, and herself 
from impending destruction : Roused from her sleep, 
the beauteous Zarima immediately demanded tho 
reason of that solemn adjuration, and what it was 
that she could do to gain those glorious ends — 
* Emulate the magnanimity of Abdullah,' replied 
the father, * resifijn Abdullah, as that heroic youth, 
to save this sinking city from extinction, has now 
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resigned his Zarima.' — Astonishment had now 
pri?ed her of the power of utterance, and Abderama 
proceeded without interruption to expose to her the 
iirhole purport of his treaty with Kamhi, and th^ 
conditions on which alone Bochara might be saved, 
and Mamaod's army betrayed into his hands. He 
protested to her that Abdullah had been a party to^ 
this treaty, that he had left the city for ever, and to 
cfonvince her of it, he was ready to produce Kamh» 
in the very habit, which her lover had exchanged 
with him for the purpose of bringing him to an in^ 
tcrview with her, and concluding the agreement. 

Not to dwell any longer on Abderama's argu'.^ 
incnts, (in which was I to follow my Arabian au^ 
thor I should swell this recital to an unreasonabler 
length) it will suffice to say that the father prevailed. 
In the original it appears as if some share in the 
success was owing to female pique, but as the Ara- 
bian authors are very subtle and refined in finding, 
motives and in scrntiniziug the human passions, 1 
flhould hope this suggestion may be imputed to ther 
historian, rather than to the heroine. 

As I chusc to pass over many pages of my origi- 
nal in this place, the reader will now suppose that 
the traitorous Kamhi is in possession of his beauti- 
ful, but reluctant, victim ; and that Abdcrama has 
already made a sacrifice more painful, than that of 
Eurystheus, or Agamemnon, when fhey immolated 
their daughters. With the first dawn of the morn- 
ing Kamhi repaired to the army, and began to set 
on foot the project he had concerted with Abdcra' 
ma ; when he had given out his orders for dividing 
and disposing the troops in such a manner, as wa$ 
best adapted to his design, he gave the signal agreed 
upon with the king for the sally : The whole garri* 
son was put in motion on this occasion^ and Abdc- 
rama dotcf mined once more to shew himself to hi^ 



army, aait cammaml in person. Every thing had 
been so prepared on the part of Kamht, that the im* 
pression, which the Bocharians made upon the be- 
siegers, was immediate, and the slaughter became 
itni?crsal i Nothing could hare sa?ed them froiA 
complete destruction, but the unexpc6lcdappearanic& 
of Mamood and his army in this seasonable moment 
lor their relief ; as Mamood*s troops were entirely 
eottposed of cavalry, he flew into action with amaz- 
ing rapidity ; the fainting spirits of the soldiers re- 
tired at the sight of their victorious chief; his well, 
l^aown voice rallied their broken ranks, and they 
iiirned upon their pursuers with redoubled fury r 
£ren the guard, that had been planted upon Abdul- 
lah, BOW ran to their arms and joined the action ; the 
army oi Abderama, no longer supported by the va- 
lour and conduct of their favourite general, began to 
give way and retreat in disorder to the city ; in this 
instant Abdullah rushed from his tent, and presented 
himserf to the eyes of the dispirited Bocharians ; the 
army sent up a shout of joy, the aged Abderama 
sunk into his arms, covered with blood and expiring 
with his wounds ; life just served him to exclaim-. 
M^ son ! my son ! and then forsook him ; his atten- 
dants bore him off to his litter in the rear, whilst 
Abdullah turned the faces of his sokliers on the foe, 
and pressed into the action, where it was hottest, 
Theconflictbecame terrible, every inch of ground 
was obstinately disputed, and the combatants on 
either side fell by whole ranks, as if resolved upon 
maintaining the contest to the last man : Night at 
length put an end to the undecided fight, and Abdul, 
lah ledoffhissurviving followersinto the city, with- 
out any attempt on the part of Mamood to pursue 
him : His wound in the side, which was not yet 
healed, burst open by the violence of his cxertionfi 
ii) the actioHj and he had received others, under 
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which he found himself sinking, and which he had 
reason to belieye were mortal : in this extremity he 
lost not a moment's time in betaking himself to his 
beloTed Zarima ; his strength just serrcd him to 
present himself before her, and to fall exhausted 
with his wounds at her feet. 

Terrible interview t Zarima was expiring; she 
had taken poison. 

The supplications of an aged father, the deliverance 
of a suffering city, the sal?ation of an ancient em« 
pire, and, above all, the example, as she bclieyecfv 
of her betrothed Abdullah, had prevailed with this 
hicroic princess to sacrifice herself to the detesteJ 
arms of Kamhi; the contract had been fulfil led upon 
her father's part, biit to survive it was mor&than 
she had engaged for, and an indignity which her 
nature could not submit to : As soon as the battle 
joined, she put her resolution into act, and swallow- 
ed the mortal draught. Life just sufficed to relate 
this dismal tale to the dying Abdullah, and to re- 
ceive the account from his lips of the deception 
which Abdcrama had put upoti him : The body of 
her dead father was now brought into the palace ; 
she cast a look upon it, but was speechless ; faint* 
ing, and in the article of death, she dropt into the 
arras of Abdullah, her head fell upon his breast, 
just as it was heaving with the last long-drawn sigh, 
that stopt his heart for ever* 
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Amongst the variety of human eTents^ which 
come under the ohservation of e?ery m^n of com« 
moQ experience in life, many instances must occur 
to his memory of the false opinions he had formed 
of good and erii fortune : Things, which we la- 
ment as the most unhappy occurrences and the se- 
terest dispensations of ProTidence, frequently turn 
out to have been You chsafements of a contrary sort; 
^vbilst our prosperity and success, which for a time 
delight and dazzle us with gleams of pleasure, and 
visions of ambition, turn against us in the end of 
life, and sow the bed of death with thorns, thatgoad 
us in those awful moments, when the vanities of 
this world lose their value, and the mind of man 
heing on its last departure, takes a melancholy re- 
view of time mispent and blessings misapplied. 

Though it is part of every good man's religion to 
resign himself to God's will, yd a few reflections 
upon the wordly wisdom of that duty will be of use 
to every one who falls under the immediate pressure 
of what is termed misfortune in life* By calling to 
mind the false estimates we have frequently made of 
worldly good and evil we shall get hope on our side, 
which, though all friends else should fail us, will be a 
cheerful companion by the way : By a patient acqui- 
escence under painful events for the present-, we shall 
he sure to contra6t a tranquillity of temper, that will 
stand us in future stead ; and by keeping a fair face 
to the world, we shall, by degrees, make an easy 
heart, and find innumerable resources of consolation^ 
which a fretful spirit never can discover. 
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^ I wonder why I was so uneasy under my tate 
loss of fortune/ said a very worthy gentleman to 
me one day, ^ seeing it was not occasioned by 
my own misconduct ; for the health and content I 
now enjoy in the humble station 1 have retired to, 
are the greatest blessings of my life, and I am de-* 
▼butly thankful for the event, which I deplored.' 
— How often do we hear young unmarried people 
exclaim-^ fV/iat an escape have I had from such a man, 
or such a woman, — And yet, perhaps, they had not 
wisdom enough to suppose this might turn out to be 
the case at the time it happened, but complained, 
lamented, and reviled, as if they were suifering per- 
secution from a cruel and tyrannic Being, who takes 
pleasure in tormenting his unoifending creatures. 

An extraordinary exampleoccurs to me of this crU 
fninal excess of sensibility in the person of a French- 
man named Chaubert, who happily lived long 
enough to repent of the extravagance of his misan- 
thropy. Chaubert was born at Bourdeaux, and died 
there not many years ago in the Franciscan convent; 
I was in that city soon after this event, and my curio- 
sity led me to collet several particulars relative to 
this extraordinary humourist. He inherits a good 
fortune from his parents, and in his youth waf of a 
benevolent disposition,- subjedt however to Rudden 
caprices and extremes of love and hatred. Various 
causes are assigned for his misanthropy, but the 
principal disgust, which turned him furious against 
mankind, seems to have arisen from the treachery of 
a friend, who ran away with his mistress, just when 
Chaubert was on the point of marrying her ; the in- 
gratitude of this man was certainly of a very black 
nature, and the provocation heinous, for Chaubert, 
whose passions were always in extremes, had given 
a thousand instances of romantic generosity to this 
unworthy friend, and reposed an eptire conEdonce iii' 
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him in the matter of his mistress : He had even saYcd 
him from drowning one day at the imminent risque 
of his life, by leaping out of his own boat into the 
Garonne, and swimming to the assistance of his, 
when it was sinking in the middle of the stream : 
His passion for his mistress was no less vehement; so 
that his disappointment had every aggravation po8« 
sible,and9 operating upon a nature more than com- 
monly susceptible, reversed every principle of hu*- 
manity in the heart of Chaubert, and made him for 
the greatest part of his life the declared enemy of hu« 
man nature. 

After many years passed in foreign parts, he was 
accidentally brought to his better senses by discover- 
ing that through these events, which he had so deep- 
ly resented, he had providentially escaped from mi« 
series of the most fatal nature : Thereupon he return-> 
ed to his own country, and entering into the order of 
Franciscans, employed the remainder of his life in 
atoning for his past errors after the most exemplary 
manner. On all occasions of distress Father Chau- 
bert's zeal presented itself to the relief and comfort 
of the unfortunate, and sometimes he would enforce 
his admonitions of resignation by the lively pidture 
he would draw of his own extravagancies ; in extra, 
ordinary cases he has been known to give his com« 
municants a transcript or diary in his own hand vfTU 
ting, of certain passages of his life, in which h^ had 
minuted his thoughts at the time they occurred, 
and which he kept by him for such extraordinary 
purposes. This paper was put into my hands by a 
gentleman who had received much benefit from this 
good father's conversation and instrudlion ; I had 
his leave for transcribing it, or publishing, if I 
thought fit ; this I shall now avail myself of, as ( 
think it is a Tery curious journal. 

" M^ son, whoever thou art, profit by th$ wqr^ 
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of experience, and let the example of Chaubcrt, who 
was a beast without reason, and is become a man 
by repentance, teach thee wisdom in adTersity, 
lind inspire thy heart with sentiments of resignation 
to the will of the Almighty ! 

<^ When the treachery of people, which I ought 
to haye despised, had turned my heart to marble and 
my blood to gall, 1 was determined upon leaving 
France, and seeking out some of those countries from 
whose famished inhabitants nature withholds her 
bounty, and where men groan in slavery and sor* 
row : As I passed through the villages towards the 
frontiers of Spain, and saw the peasants dancing in 
a ring to the pipe, or carousing at their vintages, 
indignation smote my heart, and I wished that 
heaven would dash their cups with poison, or blast 
the sunshine of their joys with hail and tempest. 

^^ I traversed the delightful province of Biscay, 
without rest to the soles of my feet or sleep to the 
temples of my head. Nature was before my eyes 
dressed in her gayest attire : — ^ Thou mother of 
fools,' I exclaimed, < why dost thou trick thyself 
out so daintily for knaves and harlots to make a 
property of thee ? The children of thy womb are 
vipers in thy bosom, and will sting thee mortally, 
when thou hast given them their fill at thy impro.. 
vident breasts.' The birds chaunted in the groves, 
the fruit-trees. glistened on the mountainsides^ the 
water-falls made music for the echoes, and man 
went singing to his labour: — Give me,' said ], 
^ the clank of fetters, and the yell of galley-slaves 
under the lashes of the whip' — And in the bitter* 
ness of my heart I cursed the earth as 1 trode over 
its prolific surface. 

*' I entered the ancient kingdom of Castile, and 
the prospedt was a recreation to my sorrow-vexed 
soul : I saw the lands lie waste and fallow ; the vines 
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trailed on the gronnd and buried their fruitage in the 
farrows ; the hand of man was idle, and nature slept 
as in the cradle of creation ; the villages were thinly 
scattered, and ruin sate upon the unroofed sheds, 
where lazy pride lay stretched upon its btraw in 
beggary and vermin. Ah ! this is hotnethingj i cried 
out, this scene is Jit for man, and lUl effjoi/ it, — 1 savr 
a yellow half. starved form, cloaked to the heels in 
rags^ his broad brimmed beaver on his head, through 
which his faring locks crept out in squalid shreds, 
that fell like snakes upon the shoulders of a fiend. 
~- 'Such ever be the fate of human nature! Til 
aggravate his misery by the insult of charity. Hark* 
je, Castilian,' I exclaimed, ' take this pisette ; it 
is coin, it is silver from the mint of Mexico; a 
Spaniard dug it from the mine, a Frenchman giTei 
it you ; put by your pride and touch it!' — ' Curst 
be your nation,' the Castilian replied, * I'll starve 
before I'll take it from your hands.' — ' Starve 
then,' I answered, and passed on. 

" I climbed a barren mountain ; the wolves howl* 
ed in the desart and the vultures screamed in flocks 
for prey ; I looked and beheld a gloomy mansioa 
underneath my feet, vast as the pride of its founder, 
gloomy and disconsolate as his soul : it was the Es^ 
carial. — 'Herethenthe tyrant reigns,' said I, 'here 
let him reign ; hard as these rocks his throne, wasti^ 
as these dcsarts be his dominion !' A meagre creature 
passed me ; famine stared in his eye, he cast a look 
about him, and sprung upon a kid that was brows* 
ing in the desart, he smote itdead with his staff, and 
hastily thrust it into his wallet.—* Ah sacrilegioua 
villain !' — cried a brawny fellow ; and leaping on him 
from behind a rock, seized the hungry wretch in the 
a6t ; he dropped upon his kneesand begged for mrr- 
cy.— ' Mercy !' cried he that seized him, ' do you 
purloin the property of the church and ask for mer« 
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cy ?' — So sayiDg, he beat him to the earth with a 
blow, as he was kneeling at his feet, and then drag- 
ged him towards the convent of Saint Lawrence : 
i coaid haye hugged the miscreant for the deed. 

'^ I held my journey through the desart, and de- 
solation followed me to the very streets of Madrid ; 
the fathers of the inquisition came forth from the 
cells of torture ; the cross waselerated before them, 
and a trembling wretch in a saifron-coloured vest, 
painted with flames of fire, was dragged to ezecu* 
tion in an open square ; they kindled a fire about 
him, and sang praises to God, whilst the flames 
deliberately consumed their human vidlim : He was 
a Jew who sufiered, they were Christians who tor* 
men ted."! — ^ See what the religion of God is,' said 
I to myself, ^ in the hands of man V 

^^ From the gates of Madrid 1 bent my course 
towards the port of Lisbon ; as 1 traversed the wil- 
derness of Estremadura, a robber took his aim at 
me from behind a cork-tree, and the ball grazed 
my hat upon my head. — ^ You have missed your 
aim,' I cried, ^ and have lost the merit of destroy** 
ingaman/ — ' Give me your purse,' said the robber, 
•! — ' Take it,' 1 replied, ' and buy with it a friend ; 
may it serve you as it has served me !' 

'' i found the city of Lisbon in ruins! her foun* 
dations smoaked upon the ground ; the dying and 
the dead laid in heaps ; terror sate in every yisage, 
and mankind was visited with the plagues of the 
Almighty, famine, fire, and earthquake.^— ^ Have 
they not the inquisition in this ct^untry ?' I asked ; 
I was answered they had.--r.' And do they make all 
this outcry about an earthquake ?' said I within 
myself, ' let them give God thanks and be quiet.' 

'* Presently there came ships from England, load, 
cd with all manner of goods for the relief of the in, 
bftbitants; the people took the bounty, weicprQ* 
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served, then tamed and carsed their preservers for 
heretics. — ' This is as it should be,' said I, ^ these 
men a6t up to their nature, and the English are a 
natioB of fools ; I will not go amongst them/ — 
After a short time behold a new city was rising on 
the ruins of the old one I The peopk* took the 
bailders tools, which the English had sent them, 
and made themselres houses : I overheard a fellow 
at his work say to his companion — ^ Before the 
earthquake I made my bed in the streets, now I 
shall have a house to live in.' — ' This is too much,* 
8!ud I ; ^ their misfartunes make this people happy, 
and I will stay no longer in their country/ — I de- 
scended to the banks of the Tagus ; there was a 
ship, whose canvass was loosed for sailing.-^^ She 
is an English ship,' says a Galtlego porter ; ' they 
are brave seamen, but damned tyrants on the quar. 
ter deck.' — ^ They pay well for what they have,' 
says a boat- man, ^ and I am going on board her 
with a cargo of lemons.' — I threw myself into the 
wherry, and entered the ship : The mariners were 
occupied with their work, and nobody questioned 
me why I was amongst them; The tide wafted us 
into the ocean and the night became tempestuous, 
the vessel laboured in the sea, and the morning 
brought no respite to onr toil. — ' Whither are you 
bound ?* said I to the master. — * To hell,' said he, 
' for nothing but the devil ever drove at such a 
rate !' — The fellow's voice was thunder ; the sailors 
s^ng in the storm, and the master's oaths- were 
louder than the waves ; the third day was a dead 
calm, and he swore louder than ever. — * If the 
winds were of this man's making,* thought I, ^ he 
Would not be content with them.' — Al favourable 
breeze sprung up as if it had come at his calling.— 
' I thought it was coming,' says he ; * put her be- 
fore the wind, it blows fair for our port.' — ' But 
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mrhere is your port ?* again I asked him.— ^ Sir,* 
says he, ^ I can now answer your question as I 
should do ; with God's ieaye 1 am bound to Bour- 
deaux ; every thing at sea goes as it pleases God.' 
My heart sunk at the name of my native City. ^ I 
-was freighted,' added he, ' from London with a 
can;o of goods of all sorts for the poor sufferers by 
the earthquake ; 1 shall load back with wine for 
my owners, and so help out a charitable yoyage 
with some little profit, if it please God to bless our 
endeavours.' — ►' Heyday !' thought I, * how fair 
tveather changes this fellow's note!' — * Lewis,' 
laid he to a handsome youth, who stood at his eU 
bow, * we will now seek out this Monsieur Chau- 
bert at Bourdeaux, and get payment of his bills on 
your account. — ' Shew me your bills,' said I, * for 
I am Chaubert.'-^He produced them, and I saw 
my own name forged to bills in favour of the vil« 
lian who had so treacherously dealt with me in the 
afikir of the woman who was to have been my wife. 
*^^' Where is the wretch,' said I, 'who drew these 
forgeries ?' — ^The youth burst into tears. — * lie is 
my father,' he replied, and turned away. — ^ Sir,' 
says the master, ' 1 am not surpri!»ed to find this 
fellow a villian to yon, for I was once a trader in 
affluence and have been ruined by his means, and 
reduced to what you see me ; but I forgive what he 
has done to me ; I can earn a maintenance, and am 
as happy in my present hard employ, nay happier 
than when I was rich and idle ; but to defraud his 
own son proves him an unnatural rascal, and, if I 
had him here, I would hang him at the mizen yard. 
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Chaubeiit''s narratlre' proceeds as follows : — ^' 
^ When the English roaster declared he was happieir 
in his present hard service than in his former pros- 
perity, and that he forgave the villian who had 
ruined hioi, I started with astonishment, and stood 
eot of his reach, expelling every moment when his 
phrenzy would break out ; I looked him steadily in 
the face, and to my surprise saw no symptoms of 
madness there ; there was no wandering in his'eyes, 
aud content of mind^wa? impressed upon his fea- 
tures. — < Are you in your senses,' 1 demanded, 
' and can jon forgive the villain ? — -^ From my 
heart,' answered he, ' else how should 1 expert to 
be forgiven ?'^ — His words struck me dumb; my 
heart tugged at my bosom ; the blood rushed to my 
face. He saw my situation and turned aside to give 
some orders to the sailors ; after some minutes he 
resumed the conversation, and advancing towards 
me, in his rough familiar manner, said — * It is my 
way, Mr. Chaubert, to forgive and forget, though 
to be sure the fcHow deserves hanging for his treat- 
ment of this poor boy his son, who is as good a lad 

as ever lived, but as for father and mother' 

^ Who is his mother ? What was her name ?' I 
eagerly demanded. Her name had no s-ooner passed 
his lips, than I felt a shock through all my frame 
beyond that of ele6tricity ; I staggered as If with a 
sudden stroke, and caught hold of the barricade ; 
an involuntary shriek burst from me, and I crie«l 
* iv 3 
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out,— fc^ That womao — 'Oh ! that woman' — * Was 
a deyil,' said the master, ' aad if yoii knew but 
half the miser j you hate escaped, you would fall 
down upon your knees and thank God for the 
blessing: I have heard your story, Mr. Chaubert, 
and when a man is in Io?c, do you see, he does not 
like to have his mistress taken from him ; but some 
things arc better lost than found, and if this is all 
you have to complain of^ take my word for it you 
complain of the luckiest hour in your whole life.' 
He would have proceeded, but I turned from him 
without uttering a word, and shutting myself intd 
my cabin surrendered myself to my meditations. 

^' My nlind was now in such a tumult, that I 
cannot recall my thoughts, much less put them into 
any order for relation : The ship howerer kept 
her course, and had now entered the mouth of the 
Garonne ; I landed on the quay of Bourdeaux ; 
the master accompanied me, and young Lewis kept 
charge of the ship : The first object that met my 
Tiew was a gibbet erc^ed before the . door of a 
merchant's compting house : The convict was 
kneeling on a scaffold ; whilst a friar was receiTing 
his last confession ; his face was turned towards 
us ; the Englishman glanced his eye upon him, and 
instantly cried out — * Look, look, Mr. Chaubert, 
the very man, as I am alive ; it is the father of 
young Lewis/ — The wretch had discovered us in the 
same moment, and called aloud — ' Oh Chaubert, 
Chaubert ! let me speak to you before I die !' — • 
His yell was horror to my soul ; Host the power of 
motion, and the crowd pushing towards the Sjca'ffold, 
thrust me forward to the very edge of it; the friar 
ordered silence, and demanded of the wretch why 
he had called out so eagerly and what he had far- 
ther to confess. 

" ^ Father,' replied the convict, * this is the very 
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man, (he very Chaubert of whom I was speaking ; 
he was the best of friends to me, and I repaid his 
kindness with the blackest treachery ; I seduced 
the woman of his affections from him, I mirried 
her, and because we dreaded bis resentment, we 
conspired in an attempt upon his life by poison.'-— 
He now turned to me and proceeded as follows :— 
^ You may remember, Chaubert, as we were sup* 
ping together on the very evening of Louisa's 
elopement, she handed to you a glass of wine to 
drink to your approaching nuptials ; as you were 
lifting it to your lips, your favourite spaniel leaped 
upon yoilr arm and dashed it on the floor ; in a 
sudden transport of passion, which you were ad^ 
di<itedto, you struck the Creature with violence and 
laid it dead at your feet. It was the saving moment 
of your life — the wine was poisoned, inevitable 
death was in the draught, and the animal you kill- 
ed was God's instrument for preserving you ; reflect 
upon the event, subdue your passions, and practise 
resignation ; feather, I have no more to confess ! I 
die repentant : Let the executioner do his office." 

Here ends the diary of Chaubert. 

I do not mean to expose my ideas to ingenious 
I'idicttlc by maintaining that e?ery thing happens to 
every man for the best, but I will contend, that he, 
who makes the best of it, fulfills the part of a wise 
and good man : Another thing may be safely ad- 
vanced, namely, that man is not competent to de* 
ctde upon the good or evil of many events, which 
befal him in this life, and we have authority to say, 
^Voe be to him thai calls good evil^ and evil good ! I 
could wish that the story of Chaubert, as I have 
given it, might make that impression upon any one 
of my readers, as it did u^oii me, when I received 
it : and I could also wish, that 1 felt myself worthy 
to add to it the experience of many occurrences in 
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my own life, to which time and patience have gi?eir 
colours very different from those they wore upoik 
their first appearance. 

When men sink into despondency or break out 
io-to rage upon, adversities and misfortunes, it is no 
pro<^ that Proyidence Jays a^heayier burthen upoii 
them than they can bear, because it is not clear 
that they haye exerted all the possible resources of 
the soul. 

The passions may be humoured titbthey become 
our masters, as a horse may be pampered till he 
gets the better of his rider ; but' early^ discipline 
will preyent mutiny, and keep the helm ia the 
hands of reason, if we put our children under re- 
straint and correction, why should we, who are 
but children of a larger growth, be refractory and 
complain, when the Father of all* things lays the 
wholesome correction of adyersity on our heads ? 

Amongst the fragments of Philemon the comic 
poet, these is part of a dialogue preseryed between 
a master and his servant, whose names are not gt- 
yen, which falk in with the subject I am speaking 
of ; these fragments have been collected from the 
works of thescholiasts and grammarians, and many 
, of them haye been quoted by the fathers of the 
Christian church, for the moral and pious maxims 
they contain;. I think th& reader will not be dis- 
pleased, if I occasionally present him with some 
specimens from these remains of the Greek comedy, 
and, for. the present,, conclude my paper with the 
following translation r 

.Servant ' Whilst yon liye^ Sir, drive away sor* 
row ;. it is the worst company a man can keep/ 
- Master. ^ Whilst I live, sirrah ? why^ there is no 
liying without it.' 

Servant. ' Never tell me. Sir ; the wounds of the 
;.]iund are not to be healed by the tears of the eyes: 
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• 

If they were, who would be without the medicine ? 
They would be the best family physic in nature ; 
^nd if nothing but money would buy them» you 
could not pay too dearly for the purchase. But 
alack-a-day, what do they aTail ? Weep, or weep 
not, this stubborn world of ours will have its way ; 
sighing and groaning, take my word for it, is but 
labour lost.' 

Master. ^ Granted ! for its use I will not contend^ 
nor can you, as I take it, dispute its necessity : it is 
as natural for the eyes to shed tears in affliction, as 
for a tree tq c]rop its leaves in autumn.' 

Servaat. ' That I deny ; the necessity of evil J 
admit, but not the necessity of bewailing it. Mark 
how your maxims and mine diflfer; you meet mis* 
fortune in the way, I let misfortune meet me : there 
are too many evils in life that no man*s wisdom cam 
(tvoid ; but he is no wise man who multiplies too 
many by more : now my philosophy teaches me, that 
amongst ail the evils you complain of, there is no 
evil so great as your complaint itself : why it drives 
a man out of his senses, out of his health, nay at 
last out of the world ; so shall it not me : if mis^- 
fortune will come, I cannot help it, but if lamenta^^ 
tion follows it, that is my fault ; and a fool of his 
own making, my good master, is a fool indeed.' 

Master. ' Say you so, sirrah ? Now I hold your 
insensibility to be of the nature of a brute ; my 
feelings I regard as the prerogative of a man ; thus 
although we differ widely in our pra6lice, each acts 
Up to his proper character/ 

Servant. ' if I am of the nature of a brute, be- 
cause I fear the gods and submit to their will, the 
gods forgive me ! If it be the prerogative of a man, 
to say L will not bear misfortunes, 1 wi.l not submit 
to the decrees of the gods, let the gods answer that 
for themselves ! I am apt to think it is no gre^t 
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mark of courage to despair, nor any sure proof of 
weakness to be content. If a man were to die of a 
disappointment, how the Yengeance does it come to 
pass that any body is left alive ? You may, if you 
think well of it, counteract the designs of the gods, 
and turn their intended blessings into actual misfor- 
tunes, but 1 do not think their work will be mendecf 
by your means ; you may, if you please, resent it 
with a high hand, if your mother, or your son, or 
your friend should take the liberty to die, when 
you wish them to live ; but to me it appears a na- 
tural eyent, which no man can keep off from his 
own person, or that of any other ; you may, if you 
think it worth your while, be very miserable when 
this woman' miscarries, or that woman is brought to 
bed ; you may torment yourself because your mo. 
ther has a cough, ory our mistress drops a tear ; in 
short, you may send yourself out of the world with 
sorrow, but I think it better to stay my time in it 
and be happy.' 



NUMBER XVII. 



I MENTIONED in my seventh paper t^iit I had a card 
from V^anessa inviting me to a Feast of Reason. I 
confess I was very curious to know what the na- 
ture of this feast might be ; and having been since 
favoured with a second invitation, I shall take the 
liberty of relating what I saw and heard at that 
lady's assembly. 

ITie celebrated Vanessa has been either a beauty, 
or a^witall her life long ; and of course has a better 
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plea for yanlty than falls to most women's share ; 
her vanity also is in itself more excusable for the 
pleasing colours it sometimes throws upon her cha* 
racter: it gives the spring to charitj, good-nature, 
affabiiity ; it makes her splendid, hospitable, faoc* 
tious ; carries her into all the circles of fine people, 
and crowds all the fine people into hcr's ; it starts 
a thousand whimsical caprices that furnish employ^ 
ment to the arts, and it has the merit of opening her 
doors and her purse to the sons of science ; in short, 
it administers protection to all descriptions and de- 
grees of genius, from the manufacturer of a tooth- 
P-ck to the author of an epic poem : it is a vanity, 
that is a sure box at an author's first night, and a 
£ure card at a performer's benefit ; it pays well for 
a dedication, and slands for six copies upon a sub* 
scriber's list. Vanessa in the centre of her own 
circle sits like the statue of the Athenian Minerva, 
incensed with the breath of philosophers, poets, 
painters, orators, and every Totarist of art, science, 
or fine speaking. It is in her academy, young no* 
violates try their wit and practise panegyric ; no 
one like Vanessa can break in a young lady to the 
poetics, and teach her Pegasus to carry a side-sad- 
dle: she can make a mathematician quote Pindar, a 
master in chancery write novels, or a Birminghao^ 
hardware man stamp rhymes as fast as buttons. 

As I came rather before the modern hour of vi- 
siting, I waited some time in her room before any 
of the company appeared ; several new publica* 
tioQs on various subjects were lying on her table ; 
they were stitched in blue paper, and most pf them 
fresh from the press ; in some she had stuck small 
scraps of paper, as if to mark where she had left o(f 
reading ; in others she had doubled down certain 
pages, seemingly for the same purpose. At last, a 
ffkcagre little man with a yno^t satirical countenance 
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iras ushered in, and tobk his scat in a corner of the 
room ; he eyed me attentively for some time through 
his spectacles, and at last accosted me in the follow, 
ing words : ^ You arc looking at these books, Sir ; 
I take for granted they are newly published.* ' I 
believe they are,* I replied. * 1 thought so,' says 
he. ^ Then you may depend upon it their authors 
■will be here by and by ; you may always know 
what company you are to expect in this house by 
the books upon the table : it is in this way Va* 
tiessa has got all her wit and learning, not by read<^ 
ing, but by making authors believe she reads their 
^orks, and by thus tickling their vanity she sends 
so many heralds into the world to cry up her fame 
to the skies; it is a very pretty finesse, and saves 
a world of time for better amusements.' He had 
no sooner said this than Vanessa entered the room, 
and whilst I was making a most profound rever* 
encc, I beheld something approaching to me, which 
looked like columns and arches and porticos iti the 
perspective of a playhouse scene; as I raised my 
eyes and examined it a little closer, I recognized 
the ruins of Palmyra embroidered in coloured silks 
upon Vanessa's petticoat. It was the first visit I 
had ever paid, and Vanessa not being ready with 
my name, 1 made a silent obeisance, and receiving 
a smile in return, retreated to my chair : my friend 
ISaid a great many smart things upon the ruins of 
Palmyra, which Vanessa on her part contended to 
be a very proper emblem for an old woman in de. 
cay, who had seen better days ; the wit replied, 
that instead of Palmyra it ought to have been 
Athens, and then she would have been equipped 
from head to foot in character. Vanessa smiled, 
but maintained the propriety other choice, bidding 
him observe, ' that though she carried a city upon 
ier back, that city all the world knew was planted 
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on a desart." She now addressed herself to mo, 
and in the most gracious manner asked me when I 
hoped to putniy project into execution ; 1 answered 
in about two months, thinking she alluded to the 
publication of these papers, a circumstance 1 knew 
she was informed of. * Well, I protest,' says Va- 
nessa, ' I envy you the undertaking, and wish I 
could find courage enough to accompany you.' I 
assured her there was nothing in the world would 
make me so happy as her assistance, and that I was 
confident it would ensure success to my undertak- 
ing. ' There you flatter me,' says she, * for I 
should do nothing but look after shells and corals 
and the palaces of the Tritons and Naiads, if 1 was 
to go down with you.' — Here 1 began to stare most 
egregiously. — < But after all,' added she, ' will 
your diving bell carry double ?' This luckless div- 
ing-bell was such an unexpected plunge to me, that 
if 1 had been actually in it, I could scarce have 
been more hampered ; so 1 thought it was better to 
remain under water, and wait till the real artist 
came in to set the mistake to rights : this, however, 
my neighbour with the spectacles would not allow 
of, for suspecting the niaLentenda^ he began to ques- 
tion me how long I could stay under water, and 
whether 1 could see distinctly ; he then took a 
pamphlet from the table, and spreading out a large 
engraved plan of a diving-bell, desired me to inform 
him how I managed those pipes and conductors of 
air ; all this while he was slyly enjoying my con- 
confusion, till 1 summoned resolution to apprise 
Vanessa of her mistake ; this produced a thousand 
polite apologies on her part — ^ But these wretched 
eyes of mine,' says she, ' are for ever betraying ma 
into blunders.' < That is a pity indeed,' replied 
the wit, ' for they illuminate every body else : but 
if they betray their owner/ adds he, * it is God'^ 

TOL. XXXVIII. <L 
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revenge against murder.' Several literati now en* 
tered the room, to whom Vanessa made her com« 
plimcnts, particularly to a blind old gentleman, 
whom she conducted to his chair with great hnma* 
nity, and immediately began talking to him of his 
discoveries and experiments on the microscope. 
^ Ah ! Madam/ replied the minute philosopher, 
^ those researches arc now over ; something might 
have been done, if my eyes had held out, but 1 lost 
my sight just as I had discovered the generation of 
mites ; but this I can take on myself to pronounce, 
that they are an oviparous race,* ' Be content,' 
replied Vanessa, ^ there is a blessing upon him who 
throws even a mile into the treasury of science.' 
The philosopher then proceeded to inform her, that 
he had begun some curious dissections of the eye of 
a mole, but that his own would not serve him to 
complete them: ^ If I could have proceeded in 
them,' says he, ^ I am verily persuaded I could have 
brought him to his eye- sight by the operation of 
couching ; and now^' says he, < I am engaged in a 
new discovery, in which I mean to employ none 
but persons under the like misfortune with myself.' 
r — So interesting a discovery raised my curiosity, as 
ivcU as Vanessa's, to enquire into it, and m'ethought 
even the wit in the spectacles had a fellpw.feeling 
In the subject : ^ It is a powder, ma^am,' ac^ded 
the philosopher, ^ which I have prepared for dc« 
fttroying vermin on fruit trees, and even ants in 
the West Indies ; I confess to you,' says he, * it is 
fatal to the eye-sight, for I am persuaded I owe the 
loss of mine to it, rather than to the eggs of mites, 
or the couching of moles ; and accordingly I pro« 
pose that this powder shall be blown through bel- 
lows of my own inventing by none but men who arc 
stone blind ; it will be rery easy for your gardener, 
or overseer of your plantations, ^q lead them vjf^ 
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to their work, and then leave them to perform it $ 
for the dust is so subtle, that it is scarce possible 
te invent a cover for the eyes, that can secure them 
against it. I believe/ added he, ^ 1 have some of 
it in my pocket, and if you have any flics or spi- 
ders in the room, I will soon ponvince you of its 
efficacy by an experiment before your eyes.' Va- 
nessa eagerly assured him there was no such thing 
in her room, and drawing her chair to a distance, 
begged him not to trouble himself with any experi- 
ment at present. 

There sat an ordinary woman in a black cloak 
by the (ire side, with her feet upon the fender and 
iier knees up, who seemed employed upon a cush- 
ion or pillow, which she kept concealed under her 
apron, without once looking at the work she was 
upon. ' You have read of the Witch of Endor,' 
says she to me, (observing 1 had fixed my eyes up- 
on her) ' I am a descendant of that old lady's, and 
can raise the dead, as well as she could.' — Imme- 
diately she put aside her apron, and produced a 
head moulded in wax so strikingly like my deceas- 
ed friend, the father of Calliope, that the shock it 
ffave me was too apparent to escape her. — ' You 
knew this brave fellow 1 perceive,' says she; 
* England never owned a better officer ; he was my 
hero, and every line in his face is engraved in my 
heart.' — ^ What must it be in mine ?' I answered, 
and turned away to a circle of people, who had 
collected themselves round a plain, but venerable, 
old man, and were very attentive to his discourse : 
He spoke with great energy, and in the most cho- 
sen language ; nobody yet attempted to interrupt 
him, and his words rolled not with the shallow im- 
petuosity of a torrent, but deeply and fluently, 
like the copious current of the Nile : He took up 
the topic of religion in his course, and, though pal- 

l2 
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By shook his head, he looked so terrible in Christian 
armour, and dealt his stroke with so much force 
and judgment, that Intidelity, in the persons of se- 
Teral petty skirmishers, sneaked away from before 
him: One fiUle fellow however had wriggled his^ 
chair nearer and nearer to him, and kept baying at 
him whilst he was speaking, perpetually crying 
out — ' Give me leave to observe — ^not to interrupt 
you, Sir, — That is extremely well, but in answer 
to what you say.'-^All this had been going on with- 
out any attention or stop on the part of the speak- 
er, whose eyes never onee lighted on the compa- 
By, tiii the iittle fellow, growing out of all pa- 
tiencey walked boldly up to him, and catching hold 
of a button somewhere above the waistband of hitf 
breeches^ with a sudden twitch eheeked the mov- 
ing-spring of his discourse, and much to my regret 
brought it to a full stop. I'he philosopher looked 
about for the insect that aiinoyed him, and having 
at last eyed him, as it Were askaunce, demanded 
what it was proToked him tolmpatienee.-^^HaTe I 
said any thing, good Sir, that yov do- not compre- 
hend ?' — * No, no,' replied he, ^ I perfectly well 
comprehend every word you have been saying.'^* 
^ Do you so. Sis,' said the philosopher, ^ then I 
heartily ask pardon of the company for misemploy- 
ing their time so egregionsly,' — and stalked away 
without waiting for an answer. 

Vanessa had now recollected or enquired my 
name, and in a rery gracious manner repeated her 
excuses for mistaking me for the diver. — ^ But if 
the old saying holds good,' adds she, ' that truth 
lies at the bottom of a weH, I dare say yon will not 
scruple to dive for it, so 1 hope I have not given 
you a dishonourable occupation.' I was cndea- 
Touring at a reply, when the wit in the spectacles 
«amc up to OS and whispered Vanessa in the ear^ 
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that the true Diving-bell was in yonder corner ; she 
immediately turned that way, and as she passed 
whispered a young lady ioud enough for me to hoar 
her — ' My dear, 1 am in your third volume.' — The 
girl bowed her head, and by the Arcadian grace 
that accompanied it, 1 took it for granted she was 
a Novelist. 

I now j</incd a cluster of people, who had 
crowded round an actress who sat upon a sopha^ 
leaning on her elbow in a pensive attitude, and 
seemed to be counting the sticks of her fan, whilst 
they were vying with each other in the most extras 
vagant encomiums. — ' You was adorable last night 
in Belvidera,' says a pert young parson with a high 
toupee ; ^ I sat in Lady Blubber's box, and I can 
assure you she and her daughters too wept most 
bitterly — but then that charming mad scene, by my 
loul it was a chef d*oeuvre ; pray, Madam, give 
me leave to ask you, was you really in your 
tenses ?' — ' I strove to do it as well as I could,' an- 
swered the actress. ^ Do you intend to play comedy 
next season ? says a lady, stepping up to her witli 
great eager ness.-^^^ I shall do as the manager bids 
me,' she replied. ^ I should be curious to know,* 
tays an elderly lady, which part. Madam, yoa 
yourself esteem the best you play ?' — ' 1 always en- 
deavour to make that which 1 am about the best.* 
An elegant young woman of fashion now took her 
turn of interrogatory, and with many apologies 
begged to be informed by her, if she studied those 
inchanting looks and attitudes before a glass ? — ^ I 
tiev.er study any thing but my author.* — ^ Then you 
practise them in rehearsals ?' rejoined the question- 
er. — ' I seldom rehearse atall,^ replied the actress* 
* She has fine eyes,' says a tragic poet to an eminent 
painter, * what modest dignity they bear, what 
awful penetration I mark how they play in those 

1.3 
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fleep sockets, like diamonds in tbe mine ! whilst 
that commanding bjrow moyes oyer them like a 
cloud, and carries storm or sun-shiBe, as the deity 
within directs : She is the child of nature, er, if 
you wiU allow me the expression, Boture herself f 
for she is in all things original ; in pity, or in ter- 
ror, penitent or presumptuous, famished, mad, oi 
dying, she is her author'^ thought personified ; and 
if thi» nation, which fashion now nails by the ears 
to the shameful pillory of an Italian opera^ shall 
erer be brought back to a true relish of its native 
drama, that woman will hare the merit of their re- 
formation.' This rhapsody was received with great 
tranqwillity by the painter, who coolly replied-^ 
^ All that is very Meil, but where will you see finer 
attitude?,- than in an opera dance, or more pictu. 
resque draperies, than Ir a masquerade I Every 
man for his own art.' Vanessa now came up, and 
desiring leave to introduce a young muse to Melpo.' 
mene, presented a girl in a white frock with a fiilel 
of flowers twined round her hak, which hung down 
her back in flowing curls ; the young muse made a 
low obeisance in the style of an Oriental salam, and 
with the most unembarrassed voice and coulite<« 
nance, whilst the poor actress was covered with 
blushes, and suflering torture from the eyes of all- 
the room, broke forth as follows :-*- 

Oh thou whom Nature's goddess calls her own^ 
Pride of the stage and favorite ef the town 

— But I can proceed no further, for if the plague 
had been in the house, I should not have ran away 
from it more eagerly than I did from Miss and hev- 
poetry* 
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lEONrriNE Is one of those ' puFse-pfCHid humorists^' 
"who profess to speak what th^y think — For why I 
kcis independent and fears no man. If jou com- 
plain of an affront from Leontine, ynu are sure to' 
be told — ' That is his way, that is so like Leontine, 
yoQ must take him as he is/ — In short, there ar» 
certain savages in society, who seem to have a pa-' 
tent for their brutality, and he is one. 

I often think I can give a good guess at the tem- 
per of the master by the servants* looks ; in Leon-' 
tine's family it ift strongly marked > 1 was let in th^ 
other day by a staring hal^starved fellow, fresb 
from the coantry, who. was oat of his wit»for fear, 
not knowing whether he was to say his master wa» 
at home or abroad : Whilst he stood gaping witiv 
the door half-opened in his hand, a voice roared^ 
out from the" parlour,' Who's there V Upon which 
lie slapped the street-door in my face and ran toi 
bis master : as I wks'' quietly walking away, hefoK 
lowed me up the street and toM me to come back) 
for his master would see me. I found Leontine in 
s fit of- the gout ; his wife on her knees wrapping 
flannel round his foot : It mortified me to see how* 
Oiuch the world is governed by the abject principle 
of fear, for the assiduity with whieh this bashaw 
Was waited upon by his wife and servants was sur^- 
prising. After having cursed the gout, damned hi» 
iervants, and scolded his wife for her awkwardness- 
^n swathing his foot, he began to rare about the 
•tate of the nation, crying out to me erery now and 
Ibea — * A fine pass you have brought things to ai 
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last ; I always told vou how it would be, but you 

would not believe ni^j and now you are ruined^ 

bankrupt, and undoiieto the devil ; I thought what 

it would come to with your damned American war/ 

— I told him I had nothing to do with politics, and 

knew very little of the matter. — * That's true,' says 

he, ^ I understand you arc writing a book, and go- 

isg to turn author : You know I am your friend, 

and always speak my mind, therefore I must tell 

you, you will repent of what you are about. Can- 

not you let the world alone ? Is it in your power to 

make it better ? Can the devil make it worse? Why 

I could write a book if I pleased, but I scorn it ; 

nay I was fool enough to do it once, from a silly 

principle of good will to my country ; and what 

was the consequence ? Why, after proving as plain 

as two and two make four, that we were no longer 

a nation, that wc were broken, baffled, defeated, 

and upon the eve of being a province to France — 

after having proved all this, d'ye see, for the good 

of my country, what was my reward, think you, 

but to be abused, vili6ed, posted in the rascally 

newspapers, who threw the twelfth of April in my 

teeth, and set the people's heads a madding contrary 

to all sense and reason, though I had been at the 

pains of convincing them how foolish all such hopes 

were, and that there was not a chance left, though 

miracles should be wrought in their favour, of any 

possible salvation for this devoted kingdom/ 

As Leontine is one of those pro and con reason- 
ers, who handle their own argument in their own 
way by question and answer, and know what their 
opponent has to offer before he has uttered three 
words, I always leave him a clear stags to fight out 
the subject by himself as he can ; so that he pro- 
ceeded without interruption to put a nnmbelr of 
questions, to which he regularly made respoiiscsy 
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aod, though these were the yery oppositcs to what 
1 should probably hare given, I let them pass with-, 
out contradiction, till there was a stop to the tor* 
rent by the introduclion of a stranger, who, after 
telling Leon tine his name, proceeded to say he had 
a little necessary business to settle with him, which 
he should take the liberty to explain in very few 
words. This stranger was a little, meagre, con- 
iumptive man, far adTanced* in years. Of an aspect 
remarkably meek and hamble, so that it was not 
without surprise I heard him begin as follows : — 
* 1 wait upon you, SiY, to demand full satisfaction 
and atonement for an injury you hare done to my 
character by the basest lie that ever man attered, 
and which if you do not disallow in as public a man- 
ner as yon reported iti, 1 shall expect you will im» 
mediately answer my challenge, as there is no other 
mode of redressing wrongs of so insidious a nature/ 
Wheii this gentleman announced his name and de- 
scription I found he was a general officer, who had 
been upon an unsuccessful command in the course 
of the war ; and that Leontine, in one of his poH. 
tical rhapsodies, had treated his character accords 
ing to his custom with great scurrility ;- this had un- 
luckily passed in the bearing of a friend of the Ge- 
neraPs, who had endeavoured to stop Leontine in 
time, but not being able so to do, had made report 
to his friend of what had been said of him in his ah- 
.fence. As he fixed bis eyes upon Leontine in ex- 
pectation of his answer, I obserred his cheeks, 
which befo;re were of a ruddy seariet, turn to so 
deep purple, which gradually turned into a livid 
tawney ; fear so transformed his features, that the 
flying soldier in Le Brunts battle was not a more 
perfect model of horror: His lips, which so lately 
thundered out vengeance and anathemas against the 
whole host of critics, magazine-mongers^ news.' 
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writers, and reviewers, with all their devils, runners, 
and retainers, no w quivered without the power of ut- 
terance, till at lasta gentle murrouringvoice was heard 
to say — ' General, if 1 have given you offence, I am 
very sorry for it, bat I suspect that what I said must 
have been unfairly stated, else,' — Here the little gen- 
tleman immediately interrupted him, by saying — 
^ This excuse affects the veracity of my friend; I 
shall therefore take the liberty of calling him into 
your room, which I did not chuse to do in the first in- 
stance, not knowing you had any body with you ; 
but if this gentleman will have the goodness to stand 
in place of your referee on the occasion, I will bring 
my witness face to face, who will testify to the very 
words you spoke.* This was no sooner said than 
done ; for the friend was in the passage, and in the 
most precise terms asserted the truth of his infor- 
mation. — 'And now, Sir,'resumcd the General, 'give 
me leave to say there is not a man in England 
more abhors a personal quarrel than I do, but 1 make 
it my study togive no offence, and both my reputa- 
tion and my profession indispensibly oblige me not 
to put up with insult from any man : There is no 
alternative therefore left to either of us, but for you 
to sign this paper, which 'I shall use as I see fit in 
my own vindication, or turn out ; I am very sorry 
for it ; it is an unhappy custom, but if any occasion 
can justify it, I take the present to be one.' — Hav- 
ing so said, he tendered the paper to Leontine with 
as much politeness and address, as if he had been 
delivering a petition to the commander in chief. 

The intimidated boaster took the paper with a 
trembling hand, and throwing his eye over it, beg. 
ged to know if it might not be mitigated in some 
particulars : — ' I should be very glad to oblige you,' 
says the General, * in what you wish, but they arc 
my words, and as I. generally think before I speak or 
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write, I am not in the habit of unsaying any thing 
I assert ; you must therefore sign to all or none.' 
— ' If it must be so, it must,' says Leontine with a 
sigh, and took the pen — ^ Stop, Sir, if you please,' 
interposed the General, *I would know of thisgen* 
tleman, if he has any thing to ofler on your behalf, 
why you should not sign that paper.* 1 answered| 
that ] had nothing to otfer in the case; upon which 
Leontine put his name to the paper. ^ Sir,* says 
the General, * 1 am perfectly satisfied, and^eg your 
pardon for the trouble i ha?e given you ; 1 am per- 
suaded you are not a person who can injure mj 
character, and this paper is of no further use.' — So 
saying, he threw it into the fire, having made hit 
bow to Leontine, and wishing me a good morning, 
took his friend under the arm and coolly walked 
eut of the house. As I was suspicious Leontine's 
courage might return after his departure, I thought 
it best to follow his example, and, taking up my 
hat, left the mortified bashaw to his meditations, 
>Tell satisfied to find an example in confirmation of 
my opinion — That abulhf at huwe is a couard abroad* 
As I walked along, meditating on what had passed, 
A doubt for the first time arose in my mind as to the ' 
practice of duelling, and 1 began to think there 
Blight be certain advantages accruing to society, 
which, if the immorality of the action could bedis. 
pensed with, might possibly balance the evils so 
evidently to be set against them. On the one side 
I sajw in all its horrors the untimely catastrophe of 
ft father, husband, son, or brother, hurried out of 
life, and made the sacrifice of a savage fashion, which 
the world calls honour : On the other part I re- 
flected within myself what the state of manners 
might probably be reduced to, and how much so. 
^iety would suffer, if such overbearing insolent cha^ 
racters as Leontine Mfcre not held in restraint b^ 
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those personal considerations, which owe their int 
liuence to the practice of duelling. To their wiTes^ 
servants, and dependent inferiors, from whom no 
resentment is to be apprehended, these tyrants are 
insupportable ; to society in general they are offen- 
sive as far as thej dare ; it is not shame, nor a re- 
spect to good manners in any degree, nor the fear 
of the laws, which stqp them, for none of these consi. 
derations afi'ect them ; neither is it the unarmed hand 
of man that can correct th^m, tor these brutal natures 
are commonly endowed with brutal strength, and 
Leontine would no more have feared hispuisny anta- 
gonist without a weapon than I should stand in aweof 
an infant. If these creatures, thought I, were let loose 
u pon society, and we had nothing but our fists to keep 
them in order, the prq? erb would be literally made 
good, and the weakest must go to the wall ; but that 
same lucky invention of gunpowder levels the stroDg 
with the feeble, and puts all who bear the character of 
^gentleman, upon the same line of defence : If blows 
were to be exchanged with impunity, and foul lan- 
guage was to be endured without account, we shonld 
be a nation of rabble. It seems therefore as if 
nothing more were to be wished, than for certaiQ 
mitigations' qf this terril^lc resource, which must ul- 
timately depend upon the vqluntary magnanimity of 
those, who are compelled to resort to it : What I 
mean is, to express a wish that gentlemen would 
think it no derogation from their honour to ac« 
Jcnowledge an error, or ask pardon for an offence » 
and as it can very rarely happen,but that one party 
must to his own conviction be in the fault, it seems 
to follow, that all those affairs of honour, that can 
be done away by an apology, might by manly and 
ingenuous characters be prevented froip extremi- 
ties : As to injuries of that deep nature, which, aci 
^prding to theiu6rmity of humaa idea^; we are aft 
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to call ^Q.expiabfe, I presume not to gire an opinion; 
and in the aggravating instance of a blow, I havo 
pnljr to lament, that the sufferer has to expose hi.i 
person to equal danger with the offender. Though 
some unhappy instances of frivolous duels have 
lately occurred, I cannot think that it is the vice of 
the times to be fond of quarrt* lling ; the manners of 
our yoong men of distinction are certainly not of 
that cast, and if it lies with any of the present age, 
it is with those balf-made*up gentry, who force their 
way into half-price plays in boots and spurs, and 
are clamorous in the passages of the front boxes iq 
a crowded theatre; I have with much concern ob<^ 
served this to be an increasing nuisance, and havQ 
often wished those turbulent spirits to be better 
employed, and that they had dismounted from their 
horses either a little sooner or not so soon : But it 
is not by reasoning these gentlemen will be taught 
to correct their behaviour. 

I would seriously recommend to my readers of 
all descriptions, to keep a careful watch upon their 
tempers when they enter into argumentation and 
dispute ; let them be assured that by their manage- 
ment of themselves on such occasions they are to 
decide their characters ; and whether they are to 
pass as men of education, temper, and politeness, 
or as illiterate, hot, and ill-bred blockheads, will 
depend upon their conduct in this particular. If 
the following short and obvious maxims were atJ 
tended to, I think animosities would be avoided 
and conversation amended. 



^ Every man who enters into a dispute with another, 
(whether he starts it or only takes it up) should 
hear with patience what his opponent in the ar- 
gument has to offer in support of the opinion he 
advances. 

VOL. XXXVJII. M 
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^ Every man ivho giyes a controverted opinioD^ 
ought to lay it down with as much conciseness) 
temper, and precision, as he can. 

^ An argument once confuted, should never be re. 
pcated, nor tortured into any other shape by so. 
phistry and quibble. 

* No jest, pun, or witticism, tending totnrn an op- 
ponent or his reasoning into ridicule, or raise a 
laugh at his cxpence, ought by any means to be 
attempted ; for this is an attack upon the tem- 
per, not an address to the reason of a disputant 

< No two disputants should speak at the same time, 

nor any man overpower another by superiority 
of lungs, or the loudness of a laugh, or the sud- 
den burst of an exclamation. 

' It is an indispensible preliminary to all disputes^ 
that oaths are no arguments. 

^ If any disputant slaps his hand upon the fable, let 
him be informed that such an action does not 
clinch his argument, and is only pardonable m a 
blacksmith or a butcher. 

< If any disputant offers a wager, it is plain he has 

nothing else to offer, and there the dispute should 
end. 

^ Any gentleman who speaks above the natural key 
of his voice casts an imputation on his own cou- 
rage, for cowards are loudest, when they are out 
of danger. 

^ Contradictions are no arguments, nor any expres- 
sions to be made use of, such as — Thai I deny^^ 
There you are mistaken — That is impossible — or 
any of the like blunt assertions, which only irri- 
tate, and do not elucidate. 

^ The advantages of rank or fortune are no advan- 
tages in argumentation ; neither is an inferior to 
offer, or a superior to extort the submission of 
the understanding on such occasions ; for every 
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man's reason fias the same pedigree ; it begins 
and ends with himself. 

^ If a man disputes in a provincial dialect, or trips 
io bis grammar, or, (being Scotch or Irish) uses 
national expressions, provided they convey his 
meaning to the understanding of his opponent, it 

. is a foolish jest to turn them into ridicule, for a 
man can only express bis ideas in such language 
as he is master of. 

< I^et the disputant who confutes another, forbear 
from triumph ; forasmuch as he, who increases 
his knowledge by conviction, gains more in the 
contest, than he who converts another to his 
opinion ; and the triumph more becomes the con* 

. quered, than the conqueror. 

* Let every disputant make truth the only object of 
his controversy, and whether it be of his own 
finding, or of any other man's bestowing, let 
him think it worth his acceptance, and entertain 
it accordingly. 



NUMBER XIX. 



Thic following story is so extraordinary, that if 1 
had not had it from good authority in the country 
where it happened, I should have considered it as 
the invention of some poet for the fable of a drama. 
A Portuguese gentleman, whom I shall beg leave 
to describe no otherwise than by the name of Don 
Juan, was lately brought to trial for poisoning his 
half-sister by the same father, after she was with 
child by him. This gentleman had for some years 

m2 
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before his Irlal led a rery solilarj life tLt his castle 
in thendghbourliooci of Montremoi, a town on 
the road between Lisbon and B^dajos, the frontier 
garrison of Spain: I was sheWn liis castle, as I 
pussed through that dismal Country, about a mile 
distant from the road, in a bottom surrouaded with 
cork-trees, and neier saw A more melancholy habi- 
tation. The circumstances which made againstthis 
gentleman were so xtrong, and the story was in such 
general ciroulatlon in the oeighbuurhood where he 
lired, that although he laid out the greatest part af 
a considerable income in acts of charity, no body 
ever entered his gates to thank him for his bo'nnty, 
or solicit relief, except one poor father Of the Jero- 
nymite convent in MOntremos, who wu his confes- 
sor, and acted as his almoner at discretion'. 

A charge of so black a natnrt, inrolting the crime 
of incest as well as murder, at length reached the 
ears of justice, anda commissioa wassenf td Mon. 
tremos to makecnquiry into the case: the supposed 
criminal made no attempt to escape, but readily 
attended the summons oF the commissioners. Upon 
the trial it came out from the confession of tho pri-' 
■oner, as well as from the deposition of witnesses, 
that Don Juan bait lived from Wti infancy in the fa- 
mily of a rich merchant at Lisbon, who carried on 
a considerable trade and correspondence in the Bra- 
zils; Don Juan being allowed to take this mcr- 
obant's name, it was generally supposed that be 
was his natural son, and a clandestine affair of IoVb 
having been carried on between him and the mer- 
(')ijiit'B daughter Josepha, who was an only child, 
sill' became prrgnant, and a medicine being admi- 
ni^fiired to her by the hands of Don Juan, she died 
in afuw hours after, with all the symptoms of a 

-son who had taken poison. The mother of the 
ig lady suriivcd her but afdw dnys^aad the 
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father threw himself into a convent of mendicants, 
making oyer by deed of gift the whole of his pro« 
perty to the supposed murderer. 

In this account there seemed a strange obseurity 
of facts, for some made strongly to the criminatiua 
of Don Juan, and the last-mentioned circumstance 
Was of so contradictory a nature, as to throw th« 
Irholeinto perpleiity; and therefore to compel the 
l^risoner to a further elacidation of the case, it was 
thought proper to interrogate him by torture. 

Whilst this was preparing, Don Juan, without 

betraying the least alarm upon what was goin|( 

forward, told his judges that it would save them 

tnd himself some trouble, if they would receive his 

tonfession upon certain points, to which he should 

truly speak, but beyond which all the tortures in 

the world could not force one syllable : he said that 

he was not the son, as it was supposed, of the roer* 

chant with whom he lired, nor allied to the deceased 

Josepha, any otherwise than by the tenderest ties of 

mutnal affection and a promise of marriage, which, 

however, he acknowledged had not been Solemnized: 

that he was the son of a gentleman of considerable 

fortune in the Brazils, who left him an infant to 

the care of the merchant in question ; that the mer. 

chant, for reasons best known to himself, chose to 

eall him by his own name, and this being done in 

his infancy, he was taught to believe that he was an 

orphan yonth, the son of a distant relation of the 

person who adopted him ; he begged his judges 

therefore to observe that he never understood Jo$e« 

pha to be his sister ; that as to her being with child 

%y htm, he acknowledged it, and prayed God for. 

gireness for an offence, which it had been his in* 

tention to repair by marrying her ; that with respect 

to the medicine, he certainly did give it to her ^vith 

kii own hands, for that she was tick in conscqucoca 

MS 



of her pregnancy, and being afraid of creating alarm 
or suspicion in her parents, had required him to 
order certain drugs from an apothecary, as if for 
himself, which he accordingly did, and he Terily 
believed they were faithfully mixed, inasmuch as he 
stood by the man whilst he prepared the medicine, 
and saw every ingredient separately put in^ 

The judges thereupon asked him^ if he would 
take it on his conscience to say, that th^ lady did 
not die by poison : Don Juan, buk^sting^ int6 tears 
for the first time, answered, to hir eternal sorrbw 
he knew that she did die by poison. — Was thai 
poison contained in the medicine she took ? — It 
was. — Did he impute the crime of mixing the poi« 
son in the medicine to the apothecary, or did he 
take it on himself ? — Neither the apothecary, nor 
himself, was guilty. -^Did the lady from a prineiplc 
of shame (he was then asked) connnit the act of 
suicide, and infuse the poison without ht9 know- 
}edge P-^He started into horror at the question, 
atid took God to witness, that she was innocent of 
the deed. 

The judges seemed now confounded, and for a 
time abstained from any further interrogatories, de 
bating the matter amongst themselves by whispers; 
i^hen one of them observed to the prisoner, that, 
according to his confession, he had said she did di^ 
by poison, and yet by the answers he had now 
given, it should seem as if he meant to acquit erery 
person on whom suspicion could possibly rest; 
there was, however, one interrogatory left, which, 
unnatural as it was, however ,> he would put to him 
for form's sake only, before they proceeded to 
greater extremities, and that question involved the 
father or mother of the lady.-^Did he mean to im. 
pule the horrid infcntion of murdering their child 
to thcpariits? — ' No,' replied the prisoner in a 
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firm tone of Toice, < I am certain no such intention 
eTcr entered the heart!) of the unhappy parents, and 
I should be the worst of sinners, if 1 imputed it to 
them.' — The judged, upon this, declared with one 
▼oice that he was trifling with the court, and gave 
orders for the rack ; they would howerer for the 
last time demand of him, if he kirew who it was 
that did poison Josepha : to which he answered 
without hesitation, that he did know, but that no' 
tortures should force him to declare it; as to lifey 
he was weary of it, and they might dispose of it as 
they saw fit ; he conld not die in greater torturei 
than he had lived. 

They now took this peremptory recusant, and 
stripping him of his upper garments, laid him on 
the rack ; a sorgeon was called in, who kept his 
fingers on his pulse ; and the executioners were di^ 
rected to begin their tortures ; they had given him 
one severe stretch by ligatures fixed to his extremi. 
ties and passed over an axle, which was turned. bj 
a windlass ; the strain upon his muscles and joints 
by the action of this infernal engine was dreaNlfol, 
and nature spoke her saffcrings by a horrid crash in 
every Hmb ; the sweat started in large drops upon 
his face and bosom, yet the man was firm amidst 
the agonies of the machine, not a groan escaped, 
and the fiend who was superintendant of the hellish 
work, declared they might increase his tortures 
upon the next tug, for that his pulse had not varied 
a stroke, nor abated of Its strength in the smallest 
degree. 

The tormentors had now begun a second opera- 
tion with more violence than the former, which 
their devilish ingenuity had contrived to vary so as 
to extort acuter pains from the application of the 
engine to parts that had not yet had their full share 
of the first agony ; when suddenly a monk rushed 
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into the chamber, and called out to the judges ta 
desist from torturing that innocent man, and take 
the confession of the murderer from his own lips. 
Upon a signal from the judges, the executioners let 
go the engine at once, and the joints snapped andtu 
h\y into their sockets with the elasticity of a bow. 
Nature sunk under the revulsion, and Don Juanr 
fainted on the rack. The monk immediately witlr 
a load voice exclahned-^'^ Inhumanr wretches, de-^ 
legates of hell and agents of the devil, make ready 
your engine for the guilty, and takeoffyour bloody 
hands from the innocent, for behold !' (and so say^ 
ifig he threw back his cowl) ^behold the farther aoJ 
the murderer of Josepha !-«*-' 

The whole assembly started with astonishment ^ 
the judges stood aghast, and even the daemons- of 
torture rolled their eye^balls on the monk witb 
horror and dismay. 

' If you are willing,' says he to the judges, ' ia^ 
receive my confession, whilst yotir tormentors arr 
preparing their rack for the vihest criminal ever 
stretched vtpon it; hear me ! If not, set your enginr 
to work without farther enquiry, and glut y^T 
appetites with human agonies, which oncB in^youif 
lives you may now inflict with justice/ 
^ Proceed,' said the senior ju(%e« 
^ That guiltless sufferer, who now lies ifi8eilfiibt« 
before my eyes,' said the monk, ^ is the soft of ai» 
excellent father, who was once my dearest friend i 
he was confided to my charge. Being then an infant, 
and my friend followed his fortunes to our settiew 
nents in the Brazils : he resided there twenty yeap» 
without visiting Portugal once in the time;; h&it' 
mitted to me many sums of money on ki» son's 
account ; at this time a hellish thought arose htroy 
mind, which the distress of my affairs and apassioa 
for extraragance inspired, of converting the prv. 
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perty of mj charge to' my dWd account ; I imparted 
these suggestions .to' mj unhappy ivife, who is no'w 
at her account ; !et roe do her justice to confess she 
withstood them firmly for a time; still fortune 
frowned upon me, and I was sinking tn my credit 
eTery hour ; ruin stared me in the face^' and ndthing 
stood between me and immediate disgrace, but thi9 
infamous expedient. 

^ At last, persuasion, menaces, and the impend- 
ing pressure of necessity conquered her Tirtne, and 
she acceded to the fraud. We agreed to adopt tJie 
infant as the orphan son of a distant relation of our 
own name ; 1 maintained a correspondence with his 
father, by letters pretending to be written by the 
son, and 1 supported my family in a splendid ex- 
tta? agan^e by the assignments i receifed from the 
Bratils. At length, the father of Don Juan died, 
and by will bequeathed his fortune to roe in failure 
of his son and his heirs. I had already advanced so 
far in guilt, -that the temptatioik of this contingency 
met no resistance, inr my mind, and I determined 
upon remoting this bar to my ambition, and pro- 
posed to my wife to secure the prize that fortune 
had hung within our reach, by the assassination of 
the heir. She rcTolted from the idea with horror, 
and for some time her thoughts remained in so dis. 
turbed a state, that I did not think it prudent to 
renew the attack : after some time the agent of the 
deceased arrired in Lisbon from the Brazils, and as 
he was privy to my correspondence, it became ne^ 
eessary for me to discover to Don Juan who he 
^as, and also what fortune he was entitled to. Inf 
this crisis, threatened with shame and detection oti 
one hand, and tempted by avarice, pride, and ther 
devil on the other, I won over my reluctant wife tof 
a, participation of my crime, and we mixed that 
dose with poison, which wc believed was intended 
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for Don Juan> but which, in fact, was destined for 
our only child : she took it ; heaven discharged its 
Tengeance on our heads, and we saw oar daughter 
expire in agonies before our eyes, with the bitter 
aggravation of a double murder, for the child was 
alive within her. Are there words in language to 
express our lamentations? Arc there tortures in the 
reach oferen your inrention to compare with those 
we felt ? Wonderful were the struggles of nature 
iu the heart of our expiring child : she bewailed us ; 
she consoled, nay, she even forgave us. To Don 
Juan we made immediate confession of our guiff, 
and conjured him to inflict that punishment npon 
us, which justice demanded, and our crimes de- 
served, it was in this dreadful moment that our 
daughter, with her last breath, by the most solemn 
adjurations, exacted and obtained a promise from 
Don Juan not to expose her parents to a public 
execution by disclosing what had passed. Alas ! 
alas! we see too plainly how he kept his word: 
Behold, he dies a martyr to hononr I your infernal 
tortures have destroyed him — ' 

No sooner had the monk pronounced these words 
in a loud and furious tone, than the wretched Don 
Juan drew a sigh ; a second would have followed, 
but heaven no longer could tolerate the agonies of 
innocence, and stopped his heart for ever. 

The monk had fixed his eyes upon him, ghastly 
with terror, and as he stretched out his mangled 
limbs at life's last gasp — ' Accursed monsters I' 
he exclaimed, < may God requite his murder on 
your souls at the great day of judgment ! His blood 
be on your heads, ye ministers of darkness ! For 
me, if heavenly vengeance is not yet appeased by 
my contrition, in the midst of flames my aggrieved 
voul will And some consolation in the thought^ that 
you partake its torments.* 
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HaTing uttered this in a Toice scarce ho man, be 
plunged a knife to his heart, and whilst his blood 
spouted on the payemeiit, dropped dead upon the 
bodj of Don Juan^ and expired without a groan. 



NUMBER XX. 



Quid di^Mm tmdoferet hie promistor kiaiuf 

I THINK it much to be lamented that our English 
newspapers have such an extent>ive . circulation 
through Europe, unless proper means could bo 
taken to restrain their excessive licentiousness. As 
few foreigners will believe any governmentso void 
of resource in this particular, they can no otherwise 
account f^or our not correcting these abuses of the 
press, but because we want the will and not the 
power. Amongst the causes that have lately ope- 
rated to increase their circulation and success, I 
hope, for the honour of human nature, their liceli- 
tiousncss is not one; and yd it appears as if their 
encouragement had kept pace with their malig* 
nancy. If I had not experienced the bad effects 
they have upon the minds of people in other coun- 
tries, I should not have thought such publications 
capable of such mischief. Though the conductors 
of them seem careless about consequences, I will 
not believe it was in their minds to do a deliberate 
injury to their country ; but as they are not disposed 
to put a bridle on themselves, it were to be wished 
some prudent hand would do the office for them ; 
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though I see the difficul tj of finding such a curb as 
shall not gall the mouth of Freedom. 

1 am not at present disposed to be any longer 
serious on this subject, and therefore waving all 
the weightier matters of my charge, I shall take 
notice- only of one ridiculous circumstance in which 
they abound, vulgarly called puffing. 

I have been turning over some papers to find out 
the chief professors of this art, which I believe is 
now carried to its highest state of improvement ; 
truth compels me to say, that with regret I have 
discovered several amongst them, who ought to 
have understood themselves better, but whilst there 
is hope they will amend, I am contented they 
should escape ; at least I shall pass them over in 
silence, regarding them for the present as persons 
surprised into bad company, and chargeable with 
indiscretion rather than depravity. 

pur advertising quack's or empirics are an ancient 
l^nd numerous class of Puffers. A collision of rival 
interests occasions these gentlemen to run foul of 
eachotherin their general undertakings, and betrays 
their natural modesty into a warmer style of colour* 
iQg their own merits, than the liberal study of 
physic and the public spirited principle on which 
they pretend to act, would otherwise warrant : If 
the candid reader can find an excuse for them in 
their zeal and anxiety to recommend the blessings 
which they ofier to mankind, 1 will not impede 
the plea. A foolish partiality some people still 
have for physicians regularly bred, and a squeamish 
unwillingness to repair to back-doors and blind 
alleys for relief, oblige them to use strong words to 
combat strong prejudices. But though they are at 
some pains to convince us that our bills of natural 
deaths might be all comprised under the single 
^rtiple ql old age, there is yet here and there an 



pbstinate man, who will die /l7o de Be before thq 
age of threescore years and ten. 

Whilst the sages Are puffing off our distempers in 
one page, the auctioneers are^^u^'/i^olf our property 
in another. If this island of ours is to be credited 
for their description of it, it m\|st pass for a terres- 
trial paradise ; it makes an English ear tingle tq 
hear of the boundless yarietj of lawns, groves, and 
parks ; lakes, rivers, and riyulets ; decorated farms 
and fruitful gardens ; superb and matchless collec. 
tions of pictures, jewels, plate, furniture, and equi- 
pages ; town-houses and country-house^ ^ hot*, 
houses and ice-houses ; observatories apd conser- 
vatories ; offices attached and detached : with all the 
numerpus etceteras that glitter down the columns of 
our public prints. Numerous as these are, it is 
less a matter of surprise with me where purchasers 
arc foi)nd, than why any one, whose necessities are 
not his reason, will be a vender of such enchanting 
possessions. Though a man^s caprice may be tire4 
of a beautiful object long enjoyed, yet when he sees 
an eld acquaintance dressed out in new colours, and 
glowing in the flowery descriptioi^ of these luxuriant 
writers, I should expect that his affection would 
revive, and that he would recall the cruel sentence 
of alienation. Pliny never so described his villa, 
as these puffers will set forth the cast-off mansion 
of a weary owner. Put a vicious, lame, an4 
stumbling horse into their hands, and he comes out 
safe and sound the next morning, and is fit to carry 
the first lady in the land : weed your collections 
of their copies and counterfeits, by the help of a 
persuasive tongue, quick eye, and energetic ham- 
mer, they are knocked down for originals and 
antiques, and the happy buyer bears them off de* 
lij;hted with hh bargain. What is the harp of a^ 
jou XXXVIII. ir 
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Orpheus compared to the hammer of an Auc- 
tioneer ! 

I must, in the next place, request the reader^s at- 
tention to the Polishing Pilfers; a title by which f 
would be understood to speak of those yenerable 
teachers and instructofs^ who are endowed with the 
happy faculty of instilling arts and sciences into th^ir 
disciples, like fixed air into a vapid menstruum : 
these arc the beatified spirits whom Virgil places in 
his poetical Elysium : foolish men amongst the 
Greeks, such as Socrates, Plato, and others, trained 
their pupils step by step in knowledge, and mad* 
a bugbear of instruction ; Pythagoras, in particu- 
lar, kept his scholars five years in probationary si- 
lence, as if wisdom was not to be learned without 
labour; our modern polishers puf\t into us in a 
morning ; the polish is laid on at a stroke, just 
as boys turn a brass buckle into a silver one with 
a little quicksilver and brick-dust ; the polished 
buckle indeed soon repents of its transmutation, 
but it is to be hoped the allusion does not hold 
through, and that the polished mind or body doc^ 
not relapse as soon to its primitive rusticity.—' 
Strange ! that any body will be a clown, when th# 
Graces invite us to their private hops with hand* 
bills and advertisements : why do not the whol# 
court of Aldermen dance at my Lord Mayor's balf^ 
instead of standing with their hands in their pockets, 
when grown gentlemen (let them grow to what size 
they may) are taught to,wo/Ar a minuet gracefully in 
three lectures? Amazing art! only to be equalled 
by the obstinacy that resists it. Jlow are the time* 
degenerated ! Orptcus fiddles and the brutes won't 
dance. Go to the courts of law, listen to the bel- 
lowing of the bar : mount the gallery of the senate, 
observe how this here and fhat there orator breaks 
poor Priscian's head for the good of his country j 
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enter our theatres — does that gentleman speak to a 
ghost, as a ghost ought to be spoken to ? Walk 
into a church, if yon have any feeling for the sacred 
fubiimity of our service, you will never walk into 
another where it is so mangled : every one of thesa 
parricides might be taught not to murder his mo- 
thcr-toDgue without mercy, if he would butbelieTe 
an advertisement, and betake himself to the Polisher. 
Education at our public schools and universities is 
travelling in a was^gon for expedition, when there is 
a bridle road will take you by a short cut to Par* 
nassus, and the Polisher has got the key of it ; he 
has elocution for all customers, lawyers, players, 
parsons, or senators ; ready-made talents for all 
professiot», the bar, the stage, the pulpit or tha 
parliament. 

There is anothei class of Pvfers, who speak 
strongly to the passions, and use many curious de- 
Tices to allure the senses, fitting out their lottery- 
effices, like fowlers who catch birds by night with 
looking-glasses and candles, to entice us to their 
fbare. Some of them hang out the goddess of good- 
fortune in person with money-bags in her hands, a 
tempting emblem ; others recommend themselvea 
ander the auspices of some lucky name, confound. 
Ing our heads with cabalistical numbers, unintelligi** 
ble calculations, and mysterious predictions, whose 
absurdity is their recommendation, and whose ob- 
scurity makes the temptation irresistible : 

Omnia enim stoHdi magis- admirantvr amnntque^ 
Inversis qua sub verkis laHtantia ceruunt. 

Essences, cosmetics, and a hundred articles of 
pretended invention for the frivolous adorning of 
our persons engross a considerable share of our 
public papers : the piiffs from this quarter are replete 
with all the gums and odours of Arabia ; the chy- 
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ttii^ts of Laputa were not more subtle extractors of 
sunbeams than these artists, who can fetch powder 
df pearls out of rotten bones and mercury, odour of 
roses from a turnip, and the breath of zephyrs out 
of a cabbage-stalk ; they can furnish your dressing- 
room with the toilette of Juno, bring you bloom 
from the checks of Hebe, and a nosegay from the 
bosom of Flora. These Puffers never fail to tell 
you, after a court birth-day, that their washes, 
powders, and odours, were the favourites of the 
drawing-room, and that the reigning beauties of the 
assembly bought their dharms at their counters. 

After these follow a rabble of raree-shcw-men, 
with mermaids, man.tigers, ourang-outangs, and 
every monster and abortion in creation ; columns of 
giants and light-infantry, companies of dwarfs ; 
conjurers, rope dancers, and posture-masters; tooth- 
drawers, oculists, and chir6podistS ; every onepfiffi 
himself oif to the public in a style as proud as An- 
tient Pistol's ; every fellow who can twirl upon his 
toe, or ride a gallop on his head, pastes himself up 
in ef^gy on our public offices and churches, and 
takes all the courts in £urope to witness to the 
fame of his performances. If a rascal can shew a 
louse through a microscope, he expects all the heads 
in England to itch till they behold it; if ^ son of 
the gallows can slide down a rope from the top of 
^steeple, he puffs off his flight in Pindarics, that 
would make a moderate man's head giddy to read ; 
nay, we have seen a gambling- house and a brothel 
thrown open to the town, and public. lectures in 
obscenity audaciously advertised in a Christian 
city, which would not ha?e been tolerated in Sodom 
or Gomorrah. 

I cannot dismiss this subject without hinting to 
the proprietors of our Royal Theatres, that this 
(itpedieiitof jE^/^/i^ is pardonable only in a troop of 
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Itrollers, or the master of a puppet- slww. Whilst 
the Muses keep possession of our theatre, and ge- 
nius treads the stage, erery friend to the national 
drama will condemn the practice, and hold them 
ioexcusabre, who are responsible for it^ if they do 
not discontinue it. It b hardly possible that any 
cause can be profited by piaffing ; if any can, it must 
be a contemptible one ; the interests of literature 
are amongst the last that can expect ad?antage from 
it, or that shouM condescend toso mean a resource : 
instead of attracting curiosity, it creates disgust r 
instead of answering the temporary object ei pro- 
it, it sinks the permanent fund of reputation. As 
to the impolicy of the measure, many reasons may 
be given, but these I shall forbear to mention, lest 
whilst I am stating dangers I should appear to sng* 
gcst them- In conclusion, I have no doubt but the 
good sense of the proprietors will determine on a* 
reform ; for 1 am persuaded* they cannot be profited 
by houses of their ownf filling, nor any author flat-- 
tKNred by applauses of his own bestowing. 
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SocizTT iff despotic goTcmments is narrowed 8C« 
cording to the degree of rigour, which the ruling 
tyrant exercises over his subjects. In some eoun-. 
tries it is in a manner annihilated. As despotism 
relaxes towards limited monarchy, society is dilated 
ut the same proportion. If we consider freedom of 
condition in no other light than as it affects society, 
a monarchy limited by law, like this of ottjrs, it per-» 

k3 
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baps the freest constitatidn upon earth ; because 
was it to diverge from the centre on which it now 
rests, either towards despotism on one hand, or de- 
mocracy on the other, the restraints upon social 
freedom would operate in the same degree, tbo' not 
in the same mode ; for whether that restraint is pro- 
dttced by the awe of a court, or the promiscuous 
licentiousness of a rabble, the barrier is in either 
case broken down ; and whether it lets the cobbler 
or the king's messenger into our company, the ty- 
ranny is insuppor table, and society is enslaved. 

When an Englishman is admitted into what are 
called the best circles in Paris, he generally finds 
something captivating in them on a first acquaint- 
ance) for without speaking of their internal recom<* 
mendations, it is apt to flatter a man*s vanity to 
find himself in an exclusive party, and to surmount 
those difficulties^ which others cannot. As soon 
as he has had time to examine the component parts 
of this circle into which he so happily stept, he 
readily discovers that it is a eircle, for he goed round 
and round without one excursion ; the whole party 
follows the same stated revolution, their minds and 
bodies keep the same orbit,their opinions rise and s^t 
with the regularity of planets, and for what is pass* 
ing without their sphere they know nothing of it. 
In this junto it rslrely happens but some predomi- 
tiant spirit takes the lead, and if he is ambitious of 
making a master-stroke indeed, he may go the length 
to declare, that he has the honour to projhshimieff an 
Atheist. The creed of this leading Spirit is the creed 
of the junto ; there is no fear of controversy ; inves- 
tigation does not reach them, and th$t liberality of 
mind, which a collision of ideas only can produce, 
does not belong to them ; you must fall in with their 
sentiments, or keep out of their society ; and hence 
arises that over-ruling self-opinion so peculiar (o r!je 
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French, that assumed superiority so conspicuous ia 
their manners, which destroys the very essence of 
that politeness which they boast to excel in. 

Politeness is nothing more than an elegant and 
concealed species of flattery, tending to put the per* 
son to whom it is addressed in good- humour and 
respect with himself : but if there is a parade and 
display affected in the exertion of it, if a mi|n seems 
to say — Look how condescending and gracious I am f 
^ — whilst he has only the Coromoil offices of civility 
to perform, such politeness seems founded in mis* 
take, and calculated to recommend the wrong per- 
son ; and this mistake I hare obserycd frequently 
to occur in French manners. 

The national character of the Spaniards is yery 
different from that of the Fi^ench, and the habits 
of life in Madrid as opposite as may be from those 
which obtain at Paris. The Spaniards have been a 
great and free people, and though that grandeur 
and that freedom are no more, their traces are yet 
to be seen amongst the Castilians in particular. The 
common people have not yet contracted that (tbse. 
quiousness and submission, which the rigour of their 
government, if no revolution occurs to redress it, 
must in time reduce them to. The condition, which 
this gallant nation is now found in, between 
4he despotism of the throne and the terrors of the 
inquisition, cannot be aggravated by description ; 
body and mind are held in such complete slavery by 
these two gloomy powers, that men are not willing 
to expose their persons for the sake of their opi. 
nions, and society is of course exceedingly circum- 
scribed ; to trifle away time seems all they aspire . 
to ; conversation turns upon few topics, and they 
are such as will not carry a dispute ; neither glow* 
ing with the zeal of party, nor the cordial inter, 
change of mutual confidence ; day after day rolls JA 
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the same languid round through life ; their semiiia. 
ries of education, especially since the expulsion of 
the Jesuits, are grievously in decline; learning is 
extinct ;- their faculties are whelmed in superstition, 
and ignorance covers them with a cloud of dark-r 
ness, throu£^ which the brightest parts caanot find 
their way. 

If this country saw its ow& interests in their truft 
light, it wouM conciliate the affectioas of the Span- 
ish nation, who are naturally disposed towards Kng- 
land; the hostile policy of maintaining a baughtj 
fortress on the extremity of their coast, w^ch ia no 
ionger valuable than whilst they continue tO' attack 
it, has driven them into a^ compact with France, 
odious to^ all true Spaniards, and which this conn- 
try has the obvious means of dissolving*. It is by aa 
alliance with England that Spain will recover her 
pristine greatness ;: France is plunging her intapro. 
vinciai dependency ; there is still vii^iue in the Spa- 
Bish nation f honesty, simplicity, and sobriety are 
still characteristics of the Castilian ; he- is brave, 
patient, unrepining ;. no soldier lives harder, sleeps 
less, or marches longer ; treat him like a gentle- 
man, and you may work him like a mule ;r his word 
is a passport in affairs of honour^ and a bond in 
matters of property. That dignity of nature, whieh 
in^ the highest orders of the state is miserably de-^ 
, based, still keeps its vigour in the bulk of the peo« 
pie, and will assuredly break out into some sudden 
and general convulsion for their deliverance. If 
there are virtue and good sense in the administration 
of this country, we shall seize the opportunity yet 
open to us. 

It now remains that I should speak of England^, 
and when I turn my thoughts to my native island, 
and consider it with the impartiality of a citizen ol 
the world, I discern in it all advantages in j^rUo 
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tidd, which man in social state can enjoy. A con. 
stitution of goTernmeut sofficiently monarchical to 
preserve order and decorum in society, and popular 
enough to secure freedom ; a climate so happily 
tempered, that the human genius is neither exhaust- 
ed by heat^ nor cramped and made torpid by cold ; 
a land abounding in all manner of productions, that 
can encourage industry, invite exercise, and pro. 
mote health ; a lot of earth so singularly located, as 
marks it out by Providence to be the emporium of 
plenty and the asylum of peace ; a religion, whose 
establishment leaves all men free, neither endangers 
ing their persons, nor enslaving their minds ; a 
system of enlightened education so general, and a 
vein of genius so characteristical, that under the 
banners of a free press must secure to the nation a 
standing body of learned men, to spread its language 
to the ends of the world and its fame to all posterity. 

What is it then, which interrupts the enjoyments 
of social life, and disturbs the harmony ot its inha* 
bitants ? Why do foreigners complain that time 
hangs heavy on their hands in England, that private 
honses are shut against them, and that, were it not 
fbr the resource of public places, they would Hnd 
themselves in a solitude, or (more properly speak- 
ing) solitary in a crowd ? How comes it to pass 
that country gentlemen, who occasionally visit 
town, see themselves neglected and forgotten by 
those very people, who have been welcomed to 
their houses and regaled with their hospitality ; and 
men of talents and character, formed to grace and 
delight our convivial hours, are left to pace the Park 
and streets of London by themselves, as if they were 
the exiles from society ? 

The fact is, trade occupies one end of the town, 
and politics engross the other : As for forei^^ners of 
distinction^ who ought in good policy to be con- 
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sidered as the guests of the state, after they have 
gone through the duU ceremoaial of a drawing- 
vooin, the court takes bo further coEicern about 
them. The crown has no officer charged with their 
receptiou, provides uo table within or withcmt the 
palace for their ei^tertainment ; parHamentary or 
official avocations are a standing plea for every state 
minister in his turn to neglect them. The winter 
climate and coast of England is so deterring to na- 
tives of more temperate latitudes, that they com- 
monly pay their visits to the capital in the summer^ 
when it is deserted ; so that after bilietting them* 
selves in some empty hotel, amidst the fumes of 
paint and noise of repairs,, they wear out a few te- 
dious days, and then take flight, as if they had 
•scaped from a prisorr. When parliament is sitting 
and the town is full, a man, who does not ijnterest 
himself in the politics and party of the day, will 
find the capital aa unsocial place ; that degree' of 
freedom, which in other respects is. the life of soci- 
ety, n€^w becomes its mortal foe ;- the zeal, and eren 
lury, with which people abet their party, and the* 
latitude they give themselves in opinion and dis^ 
course, extinguish every voice that would apeak 
peace and pleasure to the board, and tvrn good feU 
k>'Wship into loud contention' and a strife of tongues. 
The right assumed by our newspapers of pub- 
lishing what they are pleased to called Parliameatary 
Debates 1 must regard as one of the greatest evils of 
the time, replete with foreign aad domestic mis- 
chief : Our orators speak pamphlets, and the senate 
is turned into a theatre. The late hour» of parlia- 
ment, which to a degree are become fashionable, 
are in effect destructive to society. I cannot dis- 
pense with observing collaterally on this occasion 
that professional men in England consort more ex- 
clutUely amongst themscUes^ and communicate less 
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generally thaa in other countries, which giyes their 
conversation, however informing, an air of pedan- 
try, contracted by long habits, great ardour for 
their profession and deep learning in it. 

As for slander, which amongst other evils owes 
much of its propagation to the same vehicle of the 
daily press, it is the poison of society ; depresses 
virtuous am-foi Hon, damps the early shoots of genius, 
puts the innocent to pain, and drives the guilty to 
desperation ; it infuses suspicion into the best na. 
tures, and loosens the cement of the strongest friend- 
chips ; yery inany affect to despise it, few are s* 
high-minded as not to feel it; though common 
slanderers seldom have it in their power to hurt 
established reputations, yet they can always con- 
trive to spoil compan}i, and put honest men to the 
troable of tarning them out of it. 

It is a common saying that authors are more spite- 
ful to each other, and more irritable under an attack, 
than ot'her men ; 1 do not believe the observation is 
well founded ; every sensible man knows that his 
fame, especially of the literary kind, before it can 
pass current in the world, pays a duty on entrance, 
like some sort of merchandize, ad valorem ; he knows 
that there arc always some who live upon the 
plunder of condemned reputations, watching the 
tides of popular favour in hopes of making seizures 
to their own account — JIabeitt •cenanim pro victu^ 
immo pro deliciis. The little injury such men do to 
letters chiefly consists in the stupidity of their own 
productions : they may to a certain degree check 
a man's living fame, but if he writes to posterity, he 
i§ out of their reach, because he appeals to a court 
where they can never appear against him. 

When we give our praise to any man's character 
or performanct^s, Icfus giro it absolutely, and with- 
out comparison, for it is justly romarked by foreign- 
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ers, that we seldom commend positirely : This re- 
mark bears both against our good nature and our 
good sense ; but let no man by this or any other 
dedamation against slander be awed into that timid 
prudence, which affecting the name of candour, 
dares not to condemn^ and of course is not entitled 
to applaud. Truth and justice hare their claims 
upon us, and our testimony against vice, folly, and 
hypocrisy is due to society ; manly resentment 
against mischievous characters, cleanly ridicule of 
▼anity and impertinence, and fair criticism of what 
is under public review are the prerogatives of a free 
spirit : they peculiarly belong to Englishmen, and 
he betrays a right constitutionally inherent in him, 
who from mean and personal motives forbears to 
exercise it. 

When 1 have said this, I think it right to add, 
that I cannot state a case, in which a man can be 
justified in treating another*? name with freedomi 
iand concealing his own. 



NUMBER XXH. 



Ft quande uberhr titiorum copia 7 qu4md0 
Miyor avaritiiP patuit Sinns? A LEA qvando 
HoH animo9 1 neque enim loculis eormtantibua itw 
Ad casvm tcpiUa, pasita Bed luditur area, 

JUVBliAL, SAT. I. 

The passage which I have selected for the motto 
of this paper will shew, that I intend to devote it to 
the consideration of the vice of Gaming ; aod I forr 
l>ore to state it in my preceding essay amongst the 
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cftiises, that affect society in this country, because I 
regarded it as an evil too enormous to be brought 
within the brief enumeration therein contained, re- 
solTiBg to treat it with that particular respect and 
attentjoa which its high station and dignity in mis* 
chief have a claim to. 

Though I have no hesitation at beginning the at- 
tack, I beg leave to premise that I am totally with* 
out hope of carrying it. I may say to my antago* 
nists in the words, though not altogether in thjp 
sense, that the angel Gabriel does to his—? 

' Sataoy I know thy strength, and thou know'st mine.* 

What avails my hurling a feeble essay at thp heads 
of this hydra, when the iinmortal drama of The 
Gamester lies trodden under his feet ? 

Conscious that 1 do nqt possess thq strength, 1 
shall not assume the importance of a champion, • 
and as 1 am not of (!lig;nity enough to be angry, t 
shall keep my temper aud my distance too, skir- 
mishing like those insigniQcant gentry, who play 
the part of teazers in the Spanish bull-fights, stick- 
ing arrows in his crest to provoke him to bellow, 
whilst bolder combatants engage him at the point 
of his horns. 

It is well for Gamesters, that they are so nuiper- 
Qus as to make a society of themselves, for it yould 
Ilea strange abuse of terms to rank them amongst 
society at large, whose profession it is to prey upon 
ftU who compose it. Strictly speaking it will hear a 
doubt, if a Gamester has any other title to be called 
a man, except under the distinction of Uobbes, and 
upon claim to the charter of Homo Hamini Lupus — 
As a Human f^o/f I grant he has a right to his woU 
fish prerogatives : He, who so far surprises my rea- 
son or debauches my principle, as to make me a 

VOL. XXXYIII. o 
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partj in roy own destroction, is a worse cbobj Itan 
he who robs me of rojpropertjbjforceaMlTiolcBce, 
because he sinks oie in mj own opniioB ; mmd if tkere 
was virtue in mankind, snificient for their amm de- 
fence, honest men would expel gamesters « oatfaiws 
from society, and good citizens drive thcB from the 
state, as the destroyers of human happinessywretdkes^ 
who make the parent childless and the wife a widow. 
But what avail a parcel of statntes against gaai-- 
ing, when they, who make them, ccmspire together 
for the infraction of them ? Why declare gamiDg- 
debts void in law, when that silly principle, so 
fahely called honour (at once the idol and the idiot 
of the world) takes all those debts upon itself and 
calls them debts of honour ? It is not amongst 
things practicable to put gaming down by statnte. 
If the face of society was set steadily against the 
vice ; if parents were agreed to spurn at the alliance 
of a gamester, however ennobled ; if our seminaries 
of education would enforce their discipline against 
early habitsof play ; if the crown, as the fountain 
of honour, and the virtuous part of the fair sex, as 
the dispensers of happiness, would reprobate all men 
addi6ted to this desperate passion, something might 
perhaps be done. If tradesmen would consult their 
own interest, and give no credit to gamesters ; if the 
Infamous gang of money-lenders could be absolutely 
extinguished, and the people at large, instead of 
rising against a loyal fellow subje6l, because he Wor- 
ships God according to the religion of his ancestors 
at a Catholic altar, would exercise their resentment 
against those Illegal places of resort, where despe- 
radoes meet for nightly pillage, this contagious evil 
might possibly be checked ; but when it is only to 
"he hoped that a combination of remedies might stem 
the disease, how can we expe6t a recovery, when 
no one of them all is administered ? 
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Tkoagh domestic misery mast follow an alliance 
with a gamester, matches of this sort are made e? ery 
daj ; a parent, who consents so to sacrifice his child» 
must either place his hope in her reforming her 
husband, or else ho must bare made up his mind 
to set consequences at defiance ; a very foolish 
hope, or a very fatal principle* There can be no 
domestic comfort in the arms of a gamester, no con- 
jugal asylum in his heart : Weak and ignorant 
young women majr be duped into such connections ;. 
Tain and self-conceited ones may adventure with 
their eyes open, and trust to their attradtions for 
security against misfortune ; bnt let them be assured 
there is not a page in the world's history, that will 
furnish them with an example to palliate their pre- 
sumption ; eager to snatch the present pleasures of 
aYoluptuons prospect, they care little for the ruin^ 
which futurity keeps out of sight. 

With the clearest coiiTi^ion tn my mind of the 
general advantages of public education, I must ac- 
knowledge a suspicion that doe attention is not paid 
in our great seminaries of education to restrain this 
fatal passion in its first approaches. I fear there are 
some evidences of a guilty negligence now in ope- 
ration, spreading poison as they flow, and carrying 
with tiiem in their course all the charms of elo* 
quence, the flow of wit, and fascinating spell of sci- 
ence; 8an6lified. by fashion, gaming-houses, which 
9Ut-peer the royal palace, rise around it in defiance ; 
trophic and monuments of the triumphs of dissipa- 
tion. The wife, whose husband enters those doors, 
and the parent, who owns a son within them, must 
either eradicate afiediion and nature from their hearts, 
or take leave of happiness for ever. Woe be to the 
nation, whose police cannot, or dare not, correct 
such an evil ! 'Tis foolish to lament the amputation 
of a Imkf when the mortality is in our vitals. ' 

o2 
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I shall not take upon myself to laj down rulei 
for kings, or affect to pronounce what a soTereign 
can, or cannot, do to discountenance gaming in this 
kingdom ; but 1 will venture to say that something 
more is requisite than mere example. ^ It was in 
the decline of Rome, when the provinces were fall- 
ing off from her empire, whilst a virtnons bat un- 
fortunate prince possessed the throne, thai the great- 
est part of Africa was in revolt : the General, who 
commanded the Roman legions, was a soldier of ap« 
proved courage in the lield, but of mean talents and 
dissolute manners. This man, in the most immi- 
nent crisis for the interests of Rome, suifered and 
encouraged such a spirit of gaming to obtain 
amongst his officers in their military quarters, that 
the finest army in the world entirely lost their dis^ 
dpiinc, and remained inacti?ey^hilst a few levies of 
raw insurgents wrested from the Rt>man arms the 
richest provinces of the empire. History records 
nothing further of this man's fate or fortune, but 
leaves us to conclude that the reproaches of his own 
conscience and the execrations of posterity were all 
the punishment he met with. The empire was rent 
by faction, and his party rescued him from the di». 
grace he merited. 

The last resonrce in all desperate cases, which 
the law cannot, or will not, reach, lies wHh* the 
people at large : It is not without reason I state it 
as the last, because their method of curing disorders 
is like the violent medicines of empirics, never to 
be applied to but in absolute extremity. If the peom 
pie were, like Shakspeare's Julius Caesar, * never 
to do wrong but with just cause,' I should not so 
much dread the operation of their remedies ; I shall 
therefore venture no further, than to express an 
humble wish, that when it shall be their high and 
mighty pleasure to proceed again to thepnllhig down 
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and burniDf of hoosei, those houses may not be 
the repositories of scieacej but the receptacles of 
guniesteFS. 

When a roan of fortune turns gamester, the act 
is so devoid pf reason, that we are at a loss to find a 
motive for it ; but when one of desperate circum% 
staaces takes to the trade, it only proves that he dc^ 
temunes against an honest course of life for a main^ 
teqaattce, and having his choice to make bctweci^ 
robbery and gaming, prefers that mode of depredar 
tion, which exposes him to least danger, and has 4 
coward's plea for his vocation. Such an one may 
saj with Antient Pistol--- 

* I'tt live by N^na, and Nym shall Hve by me, 

^ And friendship slwU combine and brotherhood : 

* Is not this just? * 

In the justice of his league I do not join with 
Aatient F»tol, but lam ready to allow there is some 
degree of common sense in this class of the brother* 
hoiKi, of which common sense I cannot trace a 
shadow ami>ng$t the others. A preference therefore 
ia point of understanding is clearly due to the vaga- 
bonds and desperadoes ; as to the man, who, for 
the silly chance of winning what he does not want^ 
risqnes every thing he ought to v^lue, his defence i^ 
in his foily, and if wc rob him of that, we probably 
take from him the only harmless quality be is pos. 
sessed of. If however such an instance shall occur^ 
and the daemon of gaming shall enter the same 
breast, where honour, courage, wit, wisdom roside, 
such a mind is like a motley suit of cards, where 
kingSy queenSf and kiunes are packed together and 
make np the game with temporary good-fellowship^ 
but it is a hundred to one but the knave mil bec4 
them out ofdoon |n the end. 

o3 
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As there are separate gangs of gamesters, so there 
are different modes of gaming ; some set their pro- 
perty upon games of simple chance, some depend 
npon skill, others npoa frand. 

The gamesters of the first description run npon 
lack : a silly crew of Fortune's fools ; this kind of 
play is only fit for them, whose circumstances can- 
not be made worse by losing, otherwise there b no 
proportion between the good and the evil of the 
chance ; for the good of doubling a man's proper- 
ty bears no comparison with the otiI of losing the 
whole; in the one case he only gains superfluities, 
in the other he loses necessaries; and he, who stakes 
what life wants against that which life wants not, 
makes a foolish bet, to say no worse of it. Games 
of chance are traps to catch school-boy novices and 
gaping country.squires, who begin with a guinea 
and end with a mortgage ; whilst the old stagers in 
the game, keeping their passions in check, watch 
the ebb and flow of fortune, till the booby they are 
pillaging sees his acres melt at erery cast. 

In games of skill, depending upon pra6lice, rule, 
and calculation, the accomplished professor has ad- 
ran tages, which may bid defiance to fortune ; and 
the extreme of art approaches so closely to the be* 
ginning of fraud, that they are apt to run one into 
the other : in these engagements, self-conceit in one 
party and dissimulation in the other are sure to pro- 
fluce ruin, and the suflerer has something more than 
chance to arraign, when he renews the wreck of 
liis fortune and the distresses of his family. 

The drama of a gamester commonly has self-mur- 
der for Its catastrophe, and authors, who write to 
the passions, are apt to dwell upon this scene with 
partial attention, as the striking moral of the piece; 
I confess it Is a moral, that does not strike me ; for 
as this adtion^ whenever it happens, devolves to the 
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share of the losiogi not of the winning gaittester, t 
cannot discoTer any particnlar edification, nor fed 
anj extraordinary pathos, in a man's falling by his 
own hand, when he is no longer in a capacity of do- 
ing or suffering farther injury in society. I look 
Tipon erery man as a suicide from the moment he 
takes the dice-box desperately in hand, and all that 
follows in his career from that fatal time is only 
sharpening the dagger before he strikes it to his heart. 
My proper concern in this short essay is to shew, 
that gaming is the chief obstructing cause, that af- 
fects the state of society in this nation, and I am 
sensible I need not have employed so many words 
to convince my reader that gamesters are rery dull 
and Tery dangerous companions. When block- 
heads rattle the dice-box, when fellows of Tulgar 
and base minds sit up whole nights contemplating 
the tnrn of a card, their stupid occupation is in cha- 
racter ; but wheneyer a cultiyated understanding 
stoops to the tyranny of so yile a passion, the friend 
to mankind sees the injury to society with that sort 
of aggravation, as would attend the taking of his 
purse on the highway, if, upon serzureof the felon, 
he was unexpectedly todlscorer the person of a judge. 



NUMBER XXIII. 



Melissa was the daughter of a weak indulgent mo- 
ther, who was left a young widow with two chil- 
dren ; she had a handsotne person, a tolerable for- 
tune, and good natural parts ; uncontrolled in her 
education, she was permitted to indulge herself la 
fitndies of a romantic turp; and before she com* 
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pleated her sitleentli year was to be toumA in all 
tlie circles of prating sentimentalists, who fill the 
sillj heads of joang women with female friendship 
and platonic love. 

The ordinary pleasures and accomplishments of 
her own sex were below the notice of Melissa ; from 
the tamolt of a noisy country-dance she revolted 
with horror, as from the orgies of Bacchus ; a soul 
of her seraphic cast could not descend to the Tulgar 
employment of the needle, and the ornaments of 
dress claimed no share in the attention of a being ^o 
engaged in studies of a sublimer sort : She lored 
musiC) but they were plaintiTe Lydian airs with dy- 
ing cadences, warbled by some female friend at the 
side of a rivulet, or under the shade of an arbour ; 
and if the summer lEephyrs murmured to the melody, 
it was so much the better for Melissa ; then she 
would sit rapt in pensive pleasure with the hand of 
her friend fast closed in her's, and call it the soul's 
harmony : To these nymph^Uke retirements that 
filthy satyr man was never admitted ; he was not 
thought or spoken of but with terror and aversion : 
When the strain was finished, she would break out 
into some poetic rhapsody uj^n friendship^ contemn 
plation, night J or some such subject, which her memo- 
ry supplied her with very reaibly en such occasions* 

in the mean time the impertinence of suitors OC" 
casionally interrupted the mone refilled enjoyments 
of Melissa's soul : One of these was a gentleman of 
good birth, considerobtefbrtone, and an unexcep- 
tionable character ; but the florid health of the ro« 
bust creature was an insuperable objection, aad 
having casually let Ml a hint that he was fond of 
hunting, she dismissed him to his vulgar sports with 
a becoming disdain : her second siiitor was a hand- 
some young officer, the cadet of a noble house ; tU9 
attack was carried on very briskly^ and jMelina WM 
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onlj saTcd from the horrors of matrimony by Iuc« 
kily discoTering that her lover was so devoid of ta8t» 
and understanding, as to profess a preference to 
that rake Tom Jones before the moral Sir Charles 
Grandison; such a sin against sentiment would have 
been enough to have undone him foreyer with Me- 
lissa, if no other objection had arisen : but this be- 
ing followed up with many like instances of bad 
taste in the belles-lettres, he was peremptorily 
discarded : A third offer came from a man of high 
rank and fortune, and was pressed upon her by her 
mother with much earnest solicitation ; for in fact 
it was a Tery advantageous proposal ; the lover was 
polite, good-natured, generous, and of an amiablo 
character, but in the unguarded warmth of his 
heart he let fall the distant expression of a hope, 
that he might hare an heir to his estate and titles ; 
the sensuality of which idea was such a gross- affront 
to the delicate Melissa, that he, like the others^ was 
sent off with a refusal. 

The report of these rebuffs set Melissa free from 
any future solicitations, and it appeared as if she 
was destined to enjoy a sabbath of virginity for the 
rest of her days : so many years elapsed, that sho 
now began to tread the* downhill path of life, grevr 
slatternly and took snuff: still the gentle passion of 
friendship did not abate, her attachment for Parthe- 
nissa grew closer than ever, and if by evil accident 
these tender companions were separated for a day, 
eight sides of letter-paper could not contain the 
effusions of their affection. 

I should have told the reader that Melissa had a 
sbter some years younger than herself, brought up 
from her childhood by a maiden aunt, who was 
what the polite world calls in contempt a good sort 
of woman, so that poor Maria was educated accords 
ingly, and justly held in sorereign contempt for K^r 
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tnlgar endowment* by Melissa ; there were otker 
triiing reasons which helped to put her out of fa* 
▼our with her more aeeomplished sister ; for, as I 
liaTe already hinted, she was seTeral years yamnnper) 
and in some opinions rather handsomer ; they 8d« 
dom met however, and nerer corresponded, for 
Maria had no style and tittle sentiment ; she dressed 
her own caps, mended her own linen, and took 
charge of her avnt's household : it was, therefore^ 
with some degree of surprise, that MeKssa receiTed 
the news of Maria's being on the point of marrying 
a nobleman, and that surprise was probably en« 
hance<l upon hearing, that this noble person was 
the very man, who some years ago had Tainly as* 
pired to solicit the impregnable Melissa herself: if 
she turned pale upon the receipt of this intelligencey 
eat no dinner that day, and took no sleep that nighty 
candour will impute it to the excess of Melissa's 
sensibility, and the kind interest she took in the 
happy prospect of her sister's marriage ; but a cen- 
eorious world gires stratige interpretetions, and 
some people were ready enough to say ilUnatuied 
tilings on the occasion ; the behaviour of that ami* 
able lady soon confuted such insinuations, for she 
immediately set out for her aunt's, where Maiia 
was receiving his lordship's visits every day, and 
where Melissa's presence must have greatly added 
to the felicity of both parties. 

Her preparations for thb visit were such as she 
bad never made before, for though in general she 
was rather negligent of her dress, she put her art to 
the utmost stretch on this occasion, and left no ef- 
fort untried that might do. credit to her sister, by 
setting off her own appearance In his lordship's 
eyes upon the meeting: whilst she gave her person 
full display she did not spare her wit, and to make 
up for the taciturnity of Marmkept my lord in fall 
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discoarse all the time he staid ; she likewise, from 
her lore of information, set Maria right in many 
particolan, which that young lady through want of 
education was ignorant of, and plainly shewed the 
lover, that there was some understanding in the fa- 
mily on her part at least, whatever the deficiency 
might be where he had fixed his choice. 

Whether it was owing to these sisterly endeavours 
of Melissa, or to whatever other cause does not ap- 
pear, bat it should seem as if my lord's attention to 
Maria grew stronger in proportion as Melisna strove 
to attract it towards herself ; and upon herhinting^ 
with some degree of raillery at what had formerly 
passed between them, his lordship looked her stea- 
dily in the face for some moments, then turned his 
eyes upon her sister, and silently walked out of the 
rooin. • 

As it is not to be suspected that Melissa, with a 
soul superior to all vulgar passions, could be envi- 
ous of SQ mean a rival as Maria, it is not easy to ac- 
count for the sudden change ot* her behaviour to the 
noble suitor on his next visit to her sister : instead 
of those studied attentions she bad paid him at their 
first meeting, she now industriously took no notice 
of htm, and sate rapt in her own happy meditations ; 
till upon his presenting to her sister a magnificent 
suit of jewels, the lustre of those sparkling gems so 
dazzled her sight, that the tears started in her eyes, 
the colour fled from her cheeks, and she hurried 
out of the room in evident perturbation of spirit. 

Upon entering her bedchamber she discovered on 
her toilette a pacqnet from her beloved Parthenis- 
sa ; nothing was ever so seasonable ; she snatched 
it up with eagerness, hastily broke it open, kissed 
^t, and began to read. This valuable manuscript was 
Hither of the longest ; it set out with a great deal of • 
Jngenloos ridicule at the expence of the fond couple 
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on the point of marriage ; then digressed into an 
animated description of the more refioed enjoyments 
of female friendship, and concluded as follows : 

^ After all i ha?e been sayiog, how shall 1 gain 
credit with Melissa, and what will she think of her 
friend, when i tell her, that 1 have at last met with 
one of the male sex, who is not absolutelj disagree- 
able ! perhaps I might even add, that Count Ran- 
ceval is so amiable a man, that were I possessed of 
Melissa's charms — but whither am i running ? He 
4S rich, generous, and of noble rank. — ^And what 
are these but feathers, yon will say ? — True, jet 
such feathers ha?e their weight in the world's scale. 
— Well, bat Melissa is above the world. — No mat- 
ter ; still it is a galling thing to yield precedence to 
a chit like Maria : what, though nature has endow- 
ed you with pre-eminence of talents, though your 
soul moves in a superior sphere to her's, still you 
know' respect will follow rank ; but Countess Ran- 
ceval would set all to rights, and keep your natural 
superiority unquestioned — So now the mischief's 
out ; you have my heart upon my paper. 

* You will wonder what should bring a noble 
stranger into so obscure a corner of the world as 
ours : Health, my dear, is the Count's pretence : 
He may give Melissa probably a better reason, but 
this is the ostensible one ; and certainly he is of a 
slim and delicate habit ; he seems to be all soul and 
sentiment ; nothing earthy or corporeal about him : 
A complete master of the English language, and 
ivell Tcrsed in our English authors, particularly the 
dramatic ones, of whose works he is passionately 
fond. If our Dorsetshire downs and gentle exercise 
restore his health, he is soon to leave us, unle^ 
Melissa's company should detain him, for his fa- 
ther, the old Count, writes pressing letters forhun 
to return to Strasbourg; of which city he is a native, 
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and of the first family in it. He lodges in our 
house with my uncle with one Talet-dc-chambre 
onJj, having left his scrranta in town, as oar family 
could not reccire his suite. 

^ He is impatient to be known to you, and I sup* 
pose you think I have said all the fine things in the 
world to make him so ; not I, believe me ; on the 
contrary, 1 have not spared for abuse whenever 
yoo was talked of, for 1 have let him fully into 
your character ; I have fairly warned him what he 
is to look for, if he presumes to make love to yoo ; 
for that you are the most inexorable, exceptions, 
determined spinster in England. Now, as 1 know 
you love a little contradiction at your heart, yon 
have a fair opportunity to come hither withont 
delay and disprove all 1 ha^e been saying of you r 
but if you had rather be the bridesmaid to Lady 
L. than the bride of count Ranccval, stay where 
you are, and enjoy the elegant pastime of throwing 
the stocking and drawing plumb-cake through the 
wedding-ring. 

' Farewell. Yonr's ever, 

^ Parthsnissa.* 

If the gentle spirits of Melissa were somewhat 
fluttered by what had passed before she took up 
this letter from her friend, they were considerably 
more so when she laid it down : After pondering 
for a time in deep meditation on its contents, she 
started up, took several turns in her chamber, sate 
down again, then adjusted her dress, then ran to 
the glass, looked at herself, put her cap in order, 
and at last rang the bell with great violence for her 
serTant ; her first resolution had been to order her 
chaise instantly to be made ready and return home ; 
these were the natural didtates of friendship; but 
tipon her woman's entering the room, a second 

YOL. X^XVIII. F 
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thongbt strock ber, mod alarmed her delicacy, iest 
PartheQissasfaonld impoteher immediate compUaoce 
to any otlier, thao the pure motives of affection and 
good nature : this thought exocedinglj embarrassed 
her ; howcrt-r, after sereral contradictory resolu- 
tions, she finally directed her servant to order the 
equipage, and put things in train for her departure 
without delay. 

The bustle which this sudden order of Melissa 
occasioned in the family, soon brought Maria into 
her chamber, who with much anxiety enquired into 
the cause of her hasty departure ; Melissa, having 
again faUen into a profound reverie, gave no answer 
to this enquiry ; upon which Maria repeated it, 
adding, that she hoped her mother was well, and 
that the letter brought no bad news from home. — 
^ My mother is well, and the letter brings no bad 
fiews from home,' answered Melissa. — ' I'hen f 
hope, sister,' says Maria, ^ nothing has happened 
here to give yon any offence.' — Melissa looked her 
steadily in the face, and after some time relaxed her 
features into that sort of smile, which conscious sa- 
periority sometimes deigns to bestow upon impor* 
tunate insignificance. Maria, in whose composition 
the inflammable particles did not predominate, an- 
swered this smile -of insult no otherwise than by a 
blush of sensibility, and with a faltering voice said 
— ^ If it is I, who am in the fault, sister, I am 
heartily sorry for it, and entreat you to believe that 
pothing can be further from my intentions, than to 
give you just cause of offence at any time.' — Lord, 
child,' replied Melissa, with infinite composure, 
< how vanity has turned thy poor head upside 
down : I dare say yoa think it mighty pretty to 
practise the airs of a great lady, and to be gracious 
to your Inferiors ; but have the goodness to stay till 
I am yonr inferior ; perhaps that may never be the 
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cas9 : perkaps — ^but i shall saj no more wpoo the 
subject ; it is not your childish triumph in display* 
ing a parcel of baubles^ that cai» move roe ;*- no** 
yon might recollect, methinks, that those (Uamonda 
had been miDe^ if I would have taken them witb 
the iocambrance appertaining to them — but I 
look higher, be assured, so I wish your ladyship a 
good moraing, for I see my chaise is waiting.'-— 
Haying thus saiid, the accomplished Melissa, with* 
out staying for an answer, flonooed out of the room, 
to<^ a hasty leave of her aunt below stairs, and 
throwing herself into her chaise, drove from th^ 
door without further ceremony* 
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ThS' amiable Melissa baring performed the duties 
of a sister in the manner above related, eagerly flew 
to enj6y the delights of a friend, and upon her re- 
turn home^ immediately betook herself to her be- 
loved Parthenissa. It so happened that she found 
that young [lady f^^/e-^-^^fe with Count Ranceval ; 
Melissa, upon discovering a stranger with her friend » 
started back, blushed and hastily exclaimed — ' Bless 
me ! Parthenissa, I thought you had been aIone»'' 
l^e was now retiring, when Parthenissa by gentle 
compulsion obliged her to return : The conversation 
soon grew interesting, in the course of which many 
fine things were said by the Count, of which no- 
thing was original but the application^ for ilkey 
were mostly to be found in (he prompter's library. 
Whilst Melissa was amusing her friend with ait 
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accoaat of what had passed at lier aunt's, the 
Count sate for some time silent with his eyes fixed 
upon her, and drawing np a deep sigh that seemed 
to throw a delicate frame into great conYnision, 
exciaimed-^^ My God!'— ^— Upon this explosion 
of the soul, Melissa, though in the midst of a nar- 
xatiye, in wiitch she had not neglected doing justice 
to her own sweetness of temper and sisterly affec- 
tion, stopt short, and casting a look of infinite .sen- 
sibility on the sighing Count, eagerly asked if he 
was well. — ^The Count, instead of answering her 
question, turned himself to Parthenissa, and in the 
most moving tone of voice said — < Yon told me she 
was fair-^ 

* True she is fair ; oh ! liow divinely (air ! 
But still the loveiy maid improves her charms 
With inward greatness, unaffected wisdom. 
And sanctity of manners.' 

Here Cato^s toul stood m his way, and stopt the 
further progress of his speech. 

Whilst this was passing, his ralet entered the 
room and delivered a pacquet into his hands, bow- 
ing very devoutly, and saying, — ^ My Lord County 
a courier is arrived from Strasbourg, who brings 
you letters from his excellency your father.' — The 
Count snatched them from his hand with ecstacy, 
and ordered a liberal reward to the courier on the 
spot. Melissa now rose from her seat, and would 
have retired, but he implored her to stay, if it were 
only to gratify her benevolence in an occasion of 
felicitating him, should he be so happy as to find his 
honoured parent in good health. He now opened 
the letter, throwing the envelope carelessly on the 
table ; Parthenissa took it up, and etamining the 
seal, bade Melissa take notice of the coat of arms, 
which indeed was most splendidly engraven with 



trophies, nantle, and every proper Iwdge of liigb 
BoBHity ; whilst Conitt RADceval was reading, be 
tiifew aside some inclosed papers, ooe of which 
fell vpon the floor ; Parthenissa stooped aad took 
it np ; the Connt^ whose attention had been drawn 
€^ by the letter he was pernsing, was exceedingly 
shocked in point of politeness, when that yoong 
Jady presented it to him, and with many apologiea 
for his inattention, begged she would accept the 
paper she had had the trouble of taking np, declar* 
ing, in the most peremptory manner, that he could 
never forgire himself upon any other terms: Par- 
thenissa opened the paper, and looking at it, ex- 
claimed — < Heavens ! Count Ranceval, what do you 
mean? It >s a bUl for a thousand pounds,' — ^ 1 am 
iorry for it, Madam,' said the generous Count, ^ I 
wish it had been one of the others, to have beea 
more worthy your acceptance ; but I hope you will 
•make no difficulty of receiving such a trifle at my 
liands ; there is but one good thing in the world 
which I abound in, and that is the only one yoa 
Jiave not ; therefore I must insist upon youraecept^ 
Ing what I can so easily spare, and can never nort 
worthily employ.' — ^The Count now rose from 
his seat, and in the most graceful manner imaglnahdie 
forced the paper into Parthenlssa's hands, holding 
them both fast closed within hb own : A struggle 
now ensued between the generosity of one party and 
the modesty of the o^her, which was so ohsUnately 
maintained on each side, that it was impossible to 
foresee which would prevail, when the Count, re* 
collecting himself on the sudden, struck upon A 
new expedient for overcoming this amiable young 
lady\s delicacy, by delivering the paper to Melissa, 
and beseeching her to stand .his advocate on the oc# 
-casion,' — ' From yon, divine Melissa,' says the ge* 
.aerovs foreigner, ^ sl^c will not ntfnse this trifle i» 
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difpate belveeii ms : to whom shosld I tefer m j 
cause, bat to that angelic being, to whom I hare snr* 
rendered Bf heart, aadat whose feet 1 dedicate my 
life, fortune, happiness, and all things ralnable in 
this world, with a de? otion that no suppliant ever 
felt before ?* — As he was uttering these words, he 
threw himself on his knees, snatched the hand of 
Melissa, pressed it eagerly to his lips, and smothered 
it with ardent lusses ; then applying his handker- 
chief to his eyes, dropped his h^id upon Melissa's 
knee, and In a trembling voice cried out — ^ Speak, 
loreliest of thy sex, pronounce ray fate, determine 
me for life or death ; for, by the power that made 

me, I will not snrTlYethc sentence of despair.' 

^ Oh generous youth ! oh noble Count I' replied the 
amiable Melissa, ^ yon confound me ; you distress 
mc : what must 1 reply ?' — ^ Bless me with hope ; 
encourage me to live ; or let me fall at once,' said 
the enamoured youth. — Melissa paused ; the tean 
started in her eyes ; her heart was softened, and her 
tongue refused to utter the fatal sentence of death; 
she was silent. — In this awful moment of suspense, 
the lovely Par thenissa, whose gentle heart overflowed 
with gratitude to her benefa^or, dropt on her knee 
also, and clasping Melissa round the waist, with 
tears besceched her for the lore of Heaven to save a 
noble yoath, who doated on her to distra^on.— 
• Think of his virtues, think of his affeaion/ said 
the beauteous pleader ; ^ Gin that soft heart, so 
full of pity, suffer him to die ? Does not such gene* 
roslty deserve to live ? Am I not bound to speak 
in his behalf? Where can Melissa find a man so 
worthy of her choice ? Shall the insipid Maria start 
into nobility, and move into a superior sphere, 
whilst her accomplished sister lives in humble soli- 
tude beneath her ? No, no, the world demands Me. 
Jissa,— Shall Maria glitter in the circles of the great, 
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shall she blaze with diamonds, whilst mj Jorely 
friend — ? Bat why do I tallL this language toMelissa, 
whose soul looks down upon these ranities with 
just contempt ? There are nobler motives, there are 
worthier reasons, that plead the cause of love on 
this occasion. Rise, Count RanceTal, this moment 
rise, receive a blessing to your arms, embrace your 
happiness, she yields ! she's yours ! I see that she 
consents/ — ^Obedient to the word, the enraptured 
lover rose, and throwing his arms round the unre^ 
sisting fair one, clasped her to his heart, and whilst 
he held her thus in close embrace, exclaimed — ^ Oh 
paradise of sweets ! Oh soul of bliss ! Oh heavenly, 
<;harming maid! and art thou mine? Speak to me, 
iovely creature ! art thou mine ?' — ' For ever !* an. 
swered theblnshingMeiissa,anddropt her bead upon 
his heck. — ^ Hear it, earth, sea, and heaven ! Hear it^ 
CUD, moon, and stars I' cried^the enraptured lover, 

*^ Hear it, ye days and nights, and all ye hoars : 
That fly away with down upon yoor feet, 
As if your biisiaess were toconntmypassioQ--* 
I'll love thee all the day, and every day, 
Aiid every day shall be bat as the first. 
So eager am I still to love thee more/' 

This rhapsody was seconded by another embrace 
more ardent than the former: Parthenissa then 
took her turn, and saluting her friend, cried out--«* 
^ Joy to you, my dearest Countess ; all joy befall 
you both.' — * Now,' says Count Ranceval, ^ my 
beloved Melissa has a right in every thing I pos- 
less, and her friend will no longer oppose the ten. 
der of that trifling sum ; it is an earnest that seals 
our engagement ; the form that is to follow, cannot 
make us one more firmly, than honour now unites 
us ; and considering^ you now already as thedaugh- 
ler-ia-lawof this noble father, I must begleaxc ti| 
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shew you what his l^ter farther e<»ifatim**-^e 
then produced bills of exchange which the old Count 
had remitted for Terj considaiAi« sums. — ^ The 
purpose of this remittance/ safs he, ^ b to pi»ohase 
a set of jewels^ in addition to the family stock, of a 
newer fashion, with a recommendation to bestow 
them upon some English woman, if I ehould be 
happy enough to engage the affe^ion of such an 
one in this kingdom, and behold how the dcscrip* 
tion of my father's wish tallies with the adorable 
person, who has now honoured me with her hand f 
<-*He then read the following paragraph from his 
father's letter, translating it as he went on — ^ If yon 
should chuse a wife fai England (which I know it a 
your wish to do), I charge you to be as attentive to 
the charms of her mind, as to those of her person : 
Iiether temper be sweet, her manners elegant, her 
nature modest, and her wit .brilliant but not satfr- 
rical ; above all things, chuse no woman who has 
not a sensibility of soul, in which the delicacy of 
the sex consists. Ifyou are fortunate enough to 
match with such an onei bring your spouse to 
Strasbourg^ and I will jointure her in my rich ba- 
rony of I^Tasques; in the mean time, I remit yoa 
the inclosed bills for five thousand pounds sterling, 
to laiy oat in such jewels and bijouterie, as befits a 
person of your rank and fortune to bestow upon 
the lady of your heart, in a country where tboae 
things are fti- perfedtion. As for the lady's for- 
tune, I make no stipulations on that score ; but it 
is an indispensable condition^ that she be a woman 
well-born, thoroughly accomplished, and above all 
of the Protestant communion, according to the re- 
ligious principles of our noble house.' When the 
Count had read this paragraj^, turning to Melissa, 
he said--^ Behold the full completion of my father^ 
model in this lorcLy person !' 
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The union of this happy coaple being thus de^ 
cided upon, no time was to be lost in carrying it 
into effect, for the Count was hastening homewards, 
and Melissa had no objection to be before-hand 
with her sister : of her mother there was no doubt 
to be had, or if there was, her fortune was in her 
own power, and she of full age to chuse for herself, 
Secresy, however, was resoWed upon for Tarious 
reasons, and the joy of surprising Maria was not 
amongst the least. The uncle of Parthenissa, who- 
was an attorney, was instructed to make a short 
deed, referring it to the old Count at Strasbourg to 
eomplete Melissa's settlement, when she arrived at 
that city ; this worthy gentleman was accordingly 
let into the secret, and at the same time undertook 
to get the licence, and to prepare the parson of Me- 
lissa's parish for the ceremony. The adjusting so 
many particulars drew the business into such lengthy 
that the evening was now far spent, and as Melissa 
was in the habit of sharing occasionally the bed of 
her beloved friend, she dispatched a messenger to 
her mother, signifying that she should sleep at Par. 
thenissa's that night. 

When this matter was settled, Parthenissa quitted 
the room to give her orders for supper, and the 
happy lovers were left to themselves for no incon- 
sidierable time. The enamoured Count lost not a 
moment of this precious interval, and with the help 
of Dryden, Otway, and Rowe, kept up his rhap. 
sodies with great spirit : now it was that Love, 
which Melissa had so long kept at a distance, took 
full revenge, and like a griping creditor, exacted 
his arrears with ample interest from his vanquished 
debtor. When Parthenissa returned, she strove to 
make her presence as little interruption as possible 
to these tender endearments, by rallying Melissa on 
her prudery, and frequently reminding her, thftt 
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contracted lowers were in effect man and wife ; ia 
short, nothing could be more considerate and ac- 
commodating than this amiable friend. 

An elegant bnt small repast was now serred, at 
which no domestic was admitted ; the Coant was 
in the happiest flow of spirits ; Mdiss«'s heart 
could not resist the festifity of the moment, and sdi 
was love and gaiety, till night was far spent and the 
hour reminded then of separating. Parthenissa 
again retired to prepare her chamber, and Melissa 
was again left with her Io?er. How it came to pass 
that Parthenissa omitted so necessary a point of 
ceremony, as that of informing Melissa whea her 
chamber was ready, I cannot pretend to acconnt, 
but so it was, and that yonng lady, with a negligeoce, 
which friendship is sometimes apt to contract, rt* 
tired to her repose, and acTer thought more of poor 
Melissa, who was left in a situation very new to her, 
to say no worse of it, but who had sweetness of 
temper nevertheless to let her friend off with a rerj 
gentle reproof, when after a long time past in ex- 
pectation of her coming, she was at length obliged 
to submit to the impropriety of suffering Count 
Ranceval to conduct her to her bed-chamber door. 

The next day produced the licence, and Melissa 
was, or appeared to be, as impatient to conclude 
the ceremony as Count Ranceval himsdf. This is 
to be imputed to the timid sensibility of her nature* 
which rather wished to precipitate an awful act, 
than to remain in terror and suspense. Awful as it 
was to Melissa, it was auspicious to the happy 
Count, for it put him in possession of his amiable 
bride. The mother was let into the secret, and with 
joy consented to' give Melissa away, and receive 
Countess Ranceval in return. The matter passed in se- 
cretaato the neighbourhood,and Parthenissa's uncle, 
to accommodate the parties, sate up all ni^ht to com- 
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plete the deed, Tihich gave the Count possession of 
the lady's fortune, and referred her for a settlement 
to be made at Strasbourg in the barony of Lavasquev. 

A very happy company were now assembled at 
dinner, consisting of the bride and bridegroom, Par. 
thenissa, her uncle, and the old lady, when a coach 
and six drove to the door, and, as if fortune had de« 
termined to complete the domestic felicity of this 
family in the same moment, Maria, who was now 

Lady L , followed by her aunt and his lordship, 

ran into the room, and falling on her knee, asked 

a blessing of her mother, whilst Lord L , pre» 

sented himself as her son-in-law, having driven from 
the church-door to her house to pay his duty on 
this occasion, meaning to retnrndiredtly, for which 
purpose the equipage was ordered to wait. 

Whilst Maria approached to embrace Melissa, 
and to present to her a very fine bridal favour, em- 
broidered with pearls, Count Ranceval whispered 
liis lovely bride, that he must hastily retire, being 
suddenly seia^d with a violent attack of the tooth* 
Ech ; being a perfe^ man of fashion, he contrived 
to retire without disturbing the company, and pttt*> 
ting up his handkerchief to his face to prevent the 
cold air affedHng the part in ffiiin, ran up to his 
Lady's bed-chamber, whilst Parthenissa and her 
uncle very considerately retired from a family party 
In which they were no longer interested. 

Melissa received the bridal favour from Maria 
with a condescending inclination of her body, with- 
out rising from her seat. — ^ You must permit me, 
sister,' says she, ' to transfer your present to th« 
noble personage who has just left the room ; for 
having now the honour and happiness to share the 
name and title of Count Ranceval, I have, no longer 
any separate property ; neither can I with any be- 
coming decorum as Countess Ranceval, and a bride 
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myself) wear the pretty bauble yon hare given mc, 
and which I can assure you I will return with in- 
terest, as soon as I go to London, in my way to 
Strasbourg, where the Count's immense possessions 
principally lie.' 

^ Good hearens ?' exclaimed Maria, ^ how de« 
lighted am I to hear you have married a man of 
«uch rank and fortune ! What a blessing to my mo« 
ther, to me, to my lord !' — So saying, she threw her 
arms round her neck and embraced her, she next 
embraced her mother, and turning to Lord L , 
said, 'My lord, you will congratulate the Coun. 

tess.' — ' 1 hope so,' replied Lord L , * erery 

thing that contributes to the happiness of this house 
will be matter of congratulation forme ; but let me 
ask where Count Ranccvai is ; I shall be proud to 
pay my compliments to him, and by the glimpse I 
had of his person, think 1 hare had the honour of 
seeing him before.' — * Very likely,' answered Me- 
lissa, ' the Count has been some time in London.' 
-— ^ I think so,' said Lord L , ' but I am impa- 
tient to make my bow to him.' — ^ I hope he will 
soon come down,' replied Melissa, ' but he is sud- 
denly seized with a dreadful tooth-ach, and gone 
up stairs in great pdn.' — ^ Alas poor Count,' said 

Lord L , ^ 'tis a horrid agony, and what 1 am 

Tery subject to myself, but I have a nostrum in my 
pocket which is very safe, and never fails to give 
ease ; permit me, dear sister, to walk up stairs with 
you, and relieve the Count from his distress.' 

So saying, he followed Melissa up stairs, and was 
accompanied by the whole party. Upon their en« 
tering the chamber. Count Ranceval made a slight 
bow to the company, and again put up his hand- 
kerchief to his face ; as soon as Lord L ap* 

preached him, he said — ' I believe I can soon cure 
this gentleman.' — Whereupon, snatching the hand- 
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kerchief from hi^ cheek, with one kick, pretty 
forcibly bestowed upon the seat of dishonour, ho* 
laid the pnisny Count sprawling on the floor. The 
ladies with one consent gave a shrieii, that brought 
the whole family to the door ; Melissa ran with 
agony to the fallen hero, who hid his face between 
his hands, whilst Lord L-*-«- cried out — ^Take no 
pity on him. Madam, for the rascal was my foot- 
man/ — This produced a second scream from Me- 
lissa, who, turning to Lord L , with a look of 

horror, exclaimed — ' What do I hear? Count Ran« 
ceval a footman I What then am I ?' — By this 
time the Count had recollected himself sufficiently 
to make jeply — ^ My lawful wife : and as such £ 
demand you : let me see who will Tenture to op* 
pose it.' — This menace would hare been follow* 
ed with a second chastisement from my lord, had 
not Maria interposed, and taking her sister ten*, 
dcrly by the hand, with a look of pity and beneTO« 
lence, asked her if she was actually married.— 
^ Irrecoverabfy,' said Melissa, and burst into tears^ 
— ' Yes, yes,' resumed the impostor, ^ I beliere all 
things are pretty safe in that quarter ; I have not 
taken any measures by halves.' — < Rascal I villain I* 
exclaimed my lord, and was again with diffi- 
culty held back by his lady from lajing hands 
on him. — ^ Have patience, I conjure you,' said 
Maria, ^ if it be so, it is past redemption ; leave me 
with my sister, take my poor mother out of the 
room, and if this gentleman will give me leave to 
converse a few minutes with my sister — ' ^ Gen- 
tleman ;' said Lord L , and immediately tak« 

ing him by the collar, dragged him out of the 
chamber, followed by the mother and the aunt. 
A scene now ensued between the sisters, in which^ 
as I feel my pin unable to render justice to the di> 
Tine benevolenco of Maria, I will charitably drop 
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the curtain orer the tail of pride. There was no 
need for any negociation with the Coant, for he and 
his accomplice Parthenisia, with the lawyer her 
ancle, set off for London with their credentials to 
take possession of MeliMafs fortune in the funds, 
which the lawyer had but too effectually secured, 
baring, in a pretended counterpart of die deed he 
read to Melissa and her mother, inserted the real 
name of the impostor. Melissa has as yet had no 
fbrdier trouble from her husband, and lires in re* 
tirement in a smaHliouse belonging to Lord L , 
under his protection: she experiences daily instances 
of the bounty of Maria, and here if eawy (which 
yet rankles at her heart) would permit her, reflec- 
tion might teach her 'how superior rirtue shines 
in its natural simplicity, and how contemptible prido 
appears, though disguised under the mask of £dso 
delicacy and i^ected refinement.* 
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Unde nil mqjus gmeratur iptOy 

Nee viget quidquam simiie out MeeunditM, 

HOBA*. 

There is a great sorerdgn now upon earth, whe, 
tiiongh an infant, is the oldest of all sonis afire by 
many centuries. 

This extraordinary personage is ali?ing evidence 
of the soul's immortality, or at least has adiMmeed 
so far in proof, as to convince the world by hjs own 
example, that it is not necessarily IkrolTed in the 
extinction of the body. Though he is the greatest 



genealogists HTioir) and can wUh cerldnitf nak^ovt 
tbe loQ^t and clearest pedigree of any potentate 
now reigning, yet he is properly speaking witboot 
ancestors. As 1 cannot daabt but that so striking 
an event as the general deluge must be fresh in his 
memory, though a pretty many years kaTe sinco 
elapsed, he must of necessity have been none other 
than Noah himself; for as he has always been his 
own son, and that son can never have heen liringat 
the same moment with his father, it is plain he must 
hare bee« Chat very identical palrtarch^ when he 
survived the flood. 

As he was but etghleen moeths old, aoeording to 
bis corporeal computation, when he was last visited, 
be was net very communicative In conversation, but 
I have hope upon the next meeting ke will have the 
goodness to set us right about Pythagoras, who I 
^an persuaded sunk some part of his travels upon 
us, and was actually In his couti, where he acted 
the part of a plagiary, and la the sohooUboy's 
phrase cribbed a foul copy of hifi hoUness^s transmi* 
gratea, but with such strong marks of a eounter. 
Int, that after a short trip to the Trojaa^war, and a 
few others not worth relating, it is to he presumed 
he has given up the frolic ; for ] do not bear that he 
is at present amongst us, at least not amongst us of 
this kingdom, where to s^y the truth 1 do not see 
any thing that resembles kirn. In the mean time 
the religious sovereign of Tibet (for the reader per- 
ceives I have been speaking of Tefs^oo Lama) in the 
spirit of an original keeps his seat upon the Mua- 
Bud of Terpftliag, which throne he has continued to 
press ever since his descent from Mount Ararat. 

After all we must acknowledge this was a bold 
creed for priestcraft to impose, but credulity has a 
wide swallow, and if the doctrine passed upon a na- 
tion so philosophical and inquisitive as the Greeks, 

q9 
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it may wdl obtain unqnestioned by Calnmc Tar- 
tars ; and superstition, now retiring from Rome, 
may yet find refuge in the mountains of Tibet. This 
may be said for the system of Te^shoo Lama, that 
imposition cannot be put to a fairer test, thao when 
icommitted to the simplicity of a child ; and the Grym 
longSy or priests, attendant upon this extraordinary 
infant, paid no small compliment to the faith of 
their followers, when they set him upon the Mus* 
nud. 

I forbear entering into a further account of this 
infant pontiff, because I hope the very ingenious tra- 
veller, who has already circulated some curious 
particulars of his audiences and interviews at the 
monastery of Terp&iing, will indulge the public 
with a more full and circumstantial narrative of his 
very interesting expedition into a country so little 
visited by Europeans, and where the manners and 
liabits of the people, no less than the sacred charac- 
<ter of the sovereign, furnish a subject of so new 
«nd entertaining a nature. 

When a genius like that, which actuates the il- 
lustrious character, who lately administered thego- 
Ternment of Bengal, is carried into the remotest re- 
gions of the earth, it diffuses an illumination around 
it, which reaches even to those nations, where arts 
and sciences are in their highest cultivation ; and 
we accordingly fiud that besides this embassy, so 
-curious of its kind, the same pervading spirit has 
penetrated into the sacred and till now inaccessible 
-mysteries of the Brahmins, and by the attainment 
of a language which religion has interdicted from all 
others but the sacerdotal cast, has already began io 
lay open a volume, superior in antiquity, and per- 
iiaps in merit not inferior, to Homer himself. 
• Happy inhabitants of Tibet ! If happiness can 
firise from error, your innocent illusion mnyt be the 
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source of it ; for priestcraft, which has planged oar 
portion of the globe in wars and persecutions, has 
kept yon in perpetual peace and tranquillity ; so 
much more wise and salutary is your religious sys- 
tem of pontifical identity, than ours of pontifical 
infallibility. The same unchangeable, indivbible 
object of faith secures universal acquiescence under 
the commodious imposition ; No Anti-L^ona can 
distract your attention or divide yonr duty, for indi- 
viduality is his essence ; no councils qin reverse his 
decrees or over-rule his supremacy, for he is coeval 
with religion, nay be is religion itself. Such as he 
was in his praerterient body, such he must be in his 
present; the same monastic, peaceful, unoffending, 
pions being ; a living idol, drawn forth upon occa- 
sional solemnities to give his blessing to adoring 
prostrate faords of Tartars, and to receive their 
offerings ; and whether this blessing be given by the 
hands of unreasoning infancy, orsuperannnated agc^ 
it matters little at which degree the moment points, 
when the scale is undeterminable. ^ You see me 
bere,' said the Lama in his praertericnt body to one 
of our countrymen, whom he admitted to a conver- 
sation, ^ a mere idol of state r You are of a more 
active nation : take your wonted exercise without 
iseserve : Walk about my chamber : I am sedentary 
hj necessity, and the habit of indolence is become 
to me a second nature.' — This is a true anecdote, 
and shews how mild a soul it is, which has novr 
transmigrated into the body of this infant. 

Could this extraordinary personage communicate 
bis property to all his brother sovereigns through 
4he world, should wo, or should we not, congratu- 
late mankind npon the event ? Let the Batons speak 
for themsehies.! 1 answer for one, that cannot name 
m period in its monaiefay more la Aivour of the di»- 
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NUMBER XXVI. 



SOPHOCLES, ALEA8I. 

'Hold tfay tongae, good boy ! Tliere are many great advan- 
tages in keeping silence. 

I HAVE now the satisfaction to inform my conntrj- 
jnen, that after long and diligent search I hare at 
last discovered a very extraordinary person in this 
metropolis, at present in some obscurity, but if I 
shall luckily be the means of drawing him into more 
notice by publishing what has come to my know, 
ledge of his talents and performances, I shall think 
myself happy not only in serving a meritorious in- 
dividual, but also in furnishing a suggestion through 
the mode I shall recommend for his employ^ that 
.may be of tbe greatest benefit to society. 

The gentleman, in whose favour 1. would fain 
interest my candid readers, is Mr. Jedediah Fisb, 
of whose history I shall recount a few particulars. 
He was bred to the law, and many years ago west 
over to New England, where he practised in the 
courts at Boston : upon the breaking ont of the 
•troubles he came over to England, though from his 
prudent deportment he might safely have remained 
where he was, for Mr. Fish made it a rule never ta 
lend any thing but an ear to either side of the qnes. 
tion : I cannot speak with certainty as to his real 
jnotires for leaving America, . as he has not been 
communicative on th^t^head, but I could, GoUe<;^ 
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from hints he has droptof the estraordinary length 
and protractioD of the pleadings In those provincial 
courts, that his health was a good deal impaired by 
hisattendance uponcaases, though I cannot discover 
that he was actually employed as an advocate in any. 
This may seem singular to such as are unacquainted 
with those proceedings, but Mr. Fish, though no 
pleader, was of indispensible use to his clients during 
the somnolency of the court ; for by means of his 
Tigilance the efficient counsel could indulge them« 
^efyes in their natural rest, and recruit their spirits 
for u reciprocal exertion of prolixity, when the op- 
posite party had come to a conclusion : this happy 
faculty of wakefulness in Mr. Jedediah Fish was 
accompanied with the further very useful talent of 
abridgment, by which in a very few words he could 
-convey into the ear of a pleader, when he had once 
•thoroughly wakened him, thp whole marrow of an 
argument, though it had been spread out ever so 
-widely. 

When he came over to his native country, he 
4hrew himself in the way of preferment, and rcgu. 
larly attended the sittings at Westminster, Guild* 
hall, and elsewhere ; but being a modest man, and 
one who made no acquaintance, he wasno otherwise 
taken notice of, than as being the only person in 
court, who did not yawn, when a certain learned 
Serjeant got beyond his usual quota of cases in point. 
Nothing offering here, Mr. Fish presented himsefef 
during the sitting of Parliament both at the bar of 
the Peers, and in the gallery of the House of Coror 
mons : he gave great attention to the clerks, ^heii 
they were reading Acts of Parliament in the upper 
house, and never quitted his post in the lower, whei^ 
certain gentlemen were on their leg^, and gave the 
signal to others to get on theirs and go to dinner : 
«fiy bdbigtiliiis left aloae thb modest attendant lost 
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his UbooTy and remaiiie4 mmolieed throiigli a wlicrfe 
session. 

Defeated In all Uiese efforts lie liegao to frequent 

coffee*hott8es, where he obserred most talking pre- 

tail, and few or no hearen to be foaod : fortune 

now began to smUe upon, his patient endearours, 

and he partioularlj recommended himself to a circle 

at Saint PaaPs, where by his address in posting 

himself between two parties, one of which was ver j 

circumstantially explaining a will, and the other 

,going8tep by step through a bill of inclosure, 

where the glebe lands of the rector were in great 

peril of infringement, he so contriTcdas to lend one 

ear to the divine and the other to th^ cirilian, by 

which he got a dinner at each of their houses ; and 

as they found him a mqst agreeable companion, and 

one whose cheering smile enlivened their own con» 

tersation, he soon became free of their families nni^ 

der a standing invitatioD. 

It was in one of these houses I first became ac* 
qnainted with Mr. Fish, and as it seemed to me a 
great pity that a man possessed of such companion- 
able talents (for I can safely aver I had nerer heard 
the tone of his voice) should be any longer buried 
in obscurity, or at best confined to^a narrow circle 
of admirers, I began to teHecl within mysdC what 
amazing improvementa society might receire, if he 
could be induced to stand forth In the public cha^ 
ra^r of a MasUr of Silence^ or in other woids a 
Teacher (fihe Art (^Hearing, 

As I knew my friend was not a ma» to speak for 
hlms^ff, I took a eoavenient occasion one day of 
breaking my proposal to him, which I introduced 
by saying I had something to disclose to him^ which 
I conceived would not only beef pubUcheaefit, hot 
might also be turned to his par^cukr^molumentand 
advantage. He jpansed son^ time^ awLaeemadte 
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expect when I woald proceed to explain mjself ; 
bot being at last coamced that I was real I j waitini; 
for his consent, he opened his lips for the first time, 
and in a. very soft agreeable tone of voice delivered 
himself as follows — ^ Soy on /'— *The conversation 
being now fairly on foot, I said that experience mast 
hare conrinoedhim how great a scarcity of hearers 
there were in this metropolis, at the same time what 
great request they were in, and how much conyer- 
sation and society were at a loss for a proper pro« 
portion of them : that where one man now made 
bis fortune by his tongue, hundreds might in less 
time establish their's by a prudent use of their ears : 
that a desire of fAiniffg^ in company was now become 
so general, that there was no body left to shine 
upon : that no way could be so sure of providing for 
younger sons and people of small fortunes, as to 
qualify them well in the art of hearing; but by a 
•fatal neglect in our system of education, and the 
loquacity of nurses and servants, no attention was 
paid to this useful accomplishment : I observed to 
Jbim that our parsons * were in some degree in the 
fault, by shortening their sermons and quickening 
their prayers, whereas in times past, when homilies 
were in use, and the preacher turned the hour-glass 
twice or. thrice before his discourse was wound up, 
the world was in better habits of hearing : that in 
Oliver's days the grace was oftentimes as long as 
the meal, now they sate down without any grace at 
all, and talked without ceasing : that the disconti« 
nuance of smoking tobacco contributed much to put 
hearing out of fashion, and that a club of people 
now was like a pack of hounds in full cry, where all 
puppies open at the same time, whether they have 
got the scent or not : In conclusion, I demanded of 
him if he agreed with me in these observations, or 
not: he again took some time to consider^ and very 
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cif iH J replied-^^ I do.'*^^^ If you do ^rte with me/ 
rejoined I, < in acknowledging the complaint, tril 
me if yon will concur in promoting 4he cure.* He 
nodded assent,' < and who is so fit at Mr, Jedediah 
Fish/ added I, < to teach that art to othefs, wUck 
he possesses in sneh perfection himself? It shall 
be my business to seek oat for scholars, yonr's to 
instroct them, and I don't despair of yoorestab* 
Kshiag an Academy of Silence In as general repute 
as the school of Pythagoras.' 

This institotion is now fairly on foot, and school 
is opened in Magpye-eonrt, CheapMde, No 4, name 
on the door, where the professor is to be spokcB to 
by all persons wanting his advice and instmctiona. 
The remarkable success whicfa has already attended 
Mr. Jedediah Fish, would warrant my laying be^ 
fore the public soaus extraordinary caves, b«t these 
I shall postpone to some future opportmity, and 
conclude with a passage from Horace,' which shews 
that ingenious poet, though perhaps he had as much 
to say for himself as most of oar modem prattlers^ 
was aerer theless a perfect adept in the art, which it 
has been the labevr of this paper to recommend* 

SeptimuB Hiaco propriorJam/ugerU ammSf 

Ex quo Macenas me capit habere swtrum 

In wumero ; dtmtaxai ad hoe, quern toUere rhedm 

KiUet, Uerfanemf it eid eoneredere migm 

HocgeamBfHaraquot^ettJ Thntxet^GMmaS^fptr: 

Mdtutina parumcautosjam/rigora mordent :^ 

Et qtuB rimom bene deponuntur in aiire. 

* Tis (let me see) three yean and more^ 
(October next it will be fbnr) 
Since Uarley bade me first attead. 
And chose me for an humble friend; 
K Won'd take me in bis coach to chat. 

And qnesdon me of tiris and that : 
As * What's o*ch>ck r and < Hew's the wind? 
' Who's chariot's that we left behind ? 
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Or SFBfely try to nmI the tfnes 

Writ underneath the coontry-agns; 

Or, 'Have you nothmg new to-aay 

* From Pope, from Pamell, or from Gay ?* 

Such tattle (rften entertains 

My lord and me as fiu* as Staines, 

As once a week we travel down 

To Windsor, and again to town. 

Where all that passes viter wm 

S^ig^t be proclaim'd at Charing Gross.' 

SWIFT. 



NUMBER XXVIl. 



A NOVEL, condactcd upon one unifonn plan, con* 
taining a series of erents in familiar life, in which 
no episodical story is interwoven, is, in effect, a 
protracted comedy, not divided into acts. The 
same natural display of character, the same face- 
tious turn of dialogue and agreeable involution of 
incidents are essential to each composition. Novels 
of this description are not of many years standing 
in England, and seem to have succeeded after jiome 
iaterval to romance, which, to say no worse of it, 
is a most unnatural and monstrous production. 
The Don Quixote of CervaTites is of a middle species; 
andtheGi/Bto, which the Spaniards claim and 
the Frencb have the credit of, is a series of adven- 
tures rather than a. novel, apd both this and Don 
Quixote abound in episodical stories, which sepa- 
rately talten are more properly novels than the mo- 
ther work. , \* u. r 
Two authors of our nation began the fashion of 
•ovcUwriiifig} upon different plans indeed, but each 
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ivith a degree of snccesB, which perhaps has nerer 
yet been equalled : Richardson disposed his fable 
into letters, and Fielding pursued the more natural 
mode of a continued narration, with an exception 
iiowever of' certain miscellaneous chapters, one of 
which he prefixed to each book in the nature of a 
• prologue, in which the author speaks in person : he 
has executed this so pleasantly, that we arc recon- 
ciled to the interruption in his instance ; but I 
should doubt if it is a practice in which an imitator 
would be wise to follow him. 

I should have observed, that modern novelists 
have not confined themselves to comic fables, or 
such only as have happy endings, but sometimes, 
as in the instance of The Clarissa^ wind up their 
story with a tragical catastrophe ; to subjects of 
this sort, perhaps, the epistolary mode of writing 
may be best adapted, at least it seems to gire a 
more natural scope to pathetic descriptions ; but 
there can be no doubt that fables replete with hu- 
morous situations, characteristic dialogue^ and busy 
plot, are better suited to the mode which Fielding 
has pursued in hisinimitablenovel of The Foundling^ 
universally allowed the most perfect work of its 
sort in our^, or probably any other language. 

I'here is a something so attractive to readers of 
all descriptions in these books, and they hare been 
sought with such general avidity, that an incredible 
number of publications have been produced, and 
the scheme of circulating libraries lately established, 
which these very publications seem to have sag. 
gcsted, having spread them through the kingdom, 
Aovels are how become the amusing study of everv 
fank and description of people in England. 

Young minds are so apt to be tinctured by what 
they read, that it should be the duty of every person 
%Thohai the charge of education^ to make a proper 
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choice of books for those who are under their care ; 
and this b particularly necessary in respect to our 
daughters, who are brought up in a more confined 
and domestic manner than boys. Girls will be 
tempted to form themselves upon any characters, 
whether true or fictitious, which forcibly strike 
their imaginations, and nothing can be more point- 
edly addressed to the passions than many of these 
novel heroines. I would not be understood to ac- 
cuse our modem writers of immoral designs ; very 
few I believe can be found of that description ; I 
do not therefore object to them as corrupting the 
youthful mind by pictures of immorality, but I 
think some amongst them may be apt to lead young 
female readers into affectation and fsilse character by 
stories, where the manners, though highly charged, 
are not in nature ; and the more interesting such 
stories are, the greater will be their influence : in 
tbb light, a novel heroine, though described with- 
out a fault, yet if drawn out of nature, may be a 
very unfit model for imitation. 

The novel, which of all others is formed upon 
the most studied plan of morality, is Clarissa^ and 
few young women 1 believe are put under restriq- 
tion by their parents or others from gratifying their 
curiosity with a perusal of this author ; guided by 
the best intentions, and conscious that the moral of 
his book is fundamentally good, he has taken all 
possible pains to weave into his story incidents of 
such a tragical and affecting nature, as are calculated 
to make a strong and lasting impression on the 
youthful heart. The unmerited sufferings of an in-* 
nocent and beautiful young lady, who is made a 
model of patience and purity ; the unnatural obdu- 
racy of her parents ; the infernal arts of the wretch 
who violates her, and the sad catastrophe of her 
death, are in(;idents in this affecting story better 
VOL. xxxviii. R 
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conceiyed than executed; fsiiling in this most essen- 
tial point, as a picture of human nature, I must re« 
gard the novel of Clarissa as one of the books, which 
a prudent parent will put under interdiction ; for I 
think I can say from obserTation, that there are 
more artificial pedantic characters assumed by sen- 
timental Misses, in the vain desire of being thought 
Clarissa Harlmcs^ than from any other source of 
imitation whatsoever : I suspect that it has given 
food to the idle passion for those eternal scribblings, 
which pass between one female friend and another, 
and tend to no good point of education. I have a 
young lady in my eye, who made her will, wrote 
an inscription for the plate of her own coffin, and 
forswore all mankind at the age of sixteen. As to 
the characters of Lovelace, of the heroine herself , 
and the heroine's parents, I take them all to be be- 
ings of another world. What Clarissa is made to 
do, and what she is allowed to omit, are equally 
out of the regions of nature. Fathers and mothers, 
who may oppose the inclinations of their daugh- 
ters, are not likely to profit from the examples in 
this story, nor will those daughters be disposed to 
think the worse of their own rights, or the better 
of their parents, for the black and odious colours 
in which these nnnatural characters are painted. 
It will avail little to say, that Clarissa's miseries 
arc derivable from th<^ false step of her elopement, 
when it is evident that elopement became necessary 
to avoid compulsion. To speak with more pre- 
sision my opinion in the case, I think Clarissa dan- 
gerous only to such young persons, whose charac- 
ters are yd to be formed, and who from natural 
susceptibility may be prone to imitation, and likely 
to be turned aside into errors of affectation. In 
such hands, I think a book so addressed to the 
passions and wire-drawn into such prolixity, is not 
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calcahited to form either natural manners or natu^ 
ral style ; nor would I hare them learn of Clarissa 
to write long pedantic letters on their heiuied kneesj 
and beg to km the hem of their ever- honoured Mam- 
ma's garment, anymore than I would wish them to 
spurn at the addresses of a worthy lover with the 
pert insult of a Miss Howe, 

The natural temper and talents of our children 
should point out to our observation and judgment 
the particular mode in which they ought to be 
trained : the little tales told to them in infancy, and 
the books to be put into their hands in a forwarder 
age, are concerns highly worth attending to. Few 
female hearts in early youth can bear being softened 
by pathetic and affecting stories without prejudice. 
Young people are all imitation, and when a girl 
assumes the pathos of Clarissa without experiencing 
the same afflictions, or being put to the same trials, 
the result will be a most insufferable affectation and 
pedantry. 

* Whatever errors there may be in our present 
aystem of education, they are not the errors of neg. 
lect ; on the contrary, perhaps, they will be found 
to consist in over-diligence and too great solicitude 
for accomplishment ; the distribution of a young 
lady's hours is an analysis of all the arts and sci- 
ences ; she shall be a philosopher in the morning, a 
painter atnoou, and a musician at night ; she shall 
sing without a voice, play without an ear, and draw 
without a talent. A variety of masters distract 
the attention and overwhelm the genius ; and thus 
an indiscriminate zeal in the parent stops the cultiva- 
tion and improvement of those particular branches, 
to which the talents of the child may more 
immediately be adapted. But if parents who thus 
press the education of their children, fall into 
Buistakes from too great anxiety, their neglect is 

n2 
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without ex6ase9 who^ immersed ia dissipation, de- 
legate to a hireling the most sacred and most natu- 
ral of ail duties : to these unprofitable and incon- 
siderate beings I shall liot speak in plain prose, but 
will desire them to gire the following little poem a 
perusal. 



DoRiNDA and her spouse were join'd^ 
As modem men and women are> 

tn matrimony not in mind, 
A ikiShionable pair. 

Fine clothes, fine diamonds, aifd fine Itfcey 

The smartest vis-a-vis in town^ 
With title, pin>money, and place. 

Made wedlock's pUl go down. 

In decent time by Hanter's art 
The wish'd-for heir Dorinda bore ; 

A fi;irl came next ; she'd done her part, 
Dorinda bred no more. 

Now education's care employs 

Dorinda's brain ^but ah ! the curse, 

Dorinda's brain can't bear the noise 

< Go, take 'era to the nurse !— ' 

The lovely babes improve apace 
By dear Ma'amselle^s prodigious care;. 

Miss gabbles French with pert grimace. 
And Master learns to swear. 

^ Sweet innocents !' the servants cry, 
' So natural he, and she so wild : 

' Land, Nurse, do humour 'em — for why f . 
' 'Twere sin to snub a child.' 

Time runs — * My God I' — Dorinda cries 
' How monstrously the girl is grown I 

' She has more meaning in her eyes 
' Than half the girls in town/ 
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Now teacfaen throng ; Min dances, nngs^ 
Letums erery art beneath the sun. 

Scrawls, scribbles, does a thousand things 
Without a taste for one. 

Lapdogs and parrots, paints, good lack ! 

Enough to make Sir Joshua jealous. 
Writes rebusses, and has her clack 

Of small-talk for the fellows : 

Mobs to the miUmers for fashions, 
Reads every tawdry tale that's new. 

Has fits, opkttons, humours, passions^ 
And dictates in virtu. 

Ma^amselle to Miss's hand conveys 
A billet-doux ; she's trh-commodey 

The Dancing-roaster's in the chaise. 
They scower the northern road. 

Away to Scottish land they post, 
Miss there becomes a lawful wife ; 

Her frolic over, to her cost 
Miss is a wretch for life. 

Master meanwhile advances fast 

In modem manners and in vice, 
And with a school-boy's heedless haste, 

Rattles the desperate dice. 

Travels no doubt by modem rales 

To France, to Italy, and there 
Commences adept in tiie schools 

Of Ronsseau and Voltaire. 

Returns in all the dernier gout 
Of Brussels>pomt and Paris clothes. 

Buys antique statues vampt anew, 
And busts without a nose. 

Then hey ! at dissipation's call 
To evei-y club that leads the ton, 

Hazard's the word ; he flies at all, 
He's pigeon'd and undone. 

is 
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Now comes a wife, the stale pretence. 
The old receipt to pay new debts ; 

He pockets City-Madam's pence, 
A^d doubles all his bets. 

Be drains his stewards, racks his farms,. 

Annuitizes, fines, renews, . 
And every mom his levee swarms 

With swindlers and with Jews. 

The guinea lost that was his last, 
Desperate at length the maniac cries — 

' This thro' my brain !* — ^'tis done ; 'tis past ; 
He fires— he falls-— he dies ! 
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T^ovov ywoctxls ^^ijerroy i y^oy K»iA.Qani. 

HIPPONAXr 

To a wise husband, when possessing 
A virtuous wife, wedlock's a blessing. 

Though I do not lik^c paradoxes, and can readily 
acknowledge the respect due to general opinions, 
yet I am bold to aver to the face of all those fine 
gentlemen, who, if they think as they act, will 
laugh me to scorn for the notion, that marriage is 
a measure of some consequence. I do not mean to 
say that it is necessary in the choice of a wife, that 
she should be of any particular stature or com- 
plexion, brown or fair, tall or short; neither do I 
think a man of family need absolutely to insist 
vpoD as many clear descents^ as would satisfy a 
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Gemnui Count, before he quarters arms ivith a la- 
dj ; nor do I article for fortune, or connection, or 
any other worldly recommendation as indispeosa* * 
ble ; satisfied only, if it will be granted to me, that 
the parties ought not to unite without some mutual 
explanation, some previous understanding of each 
other's temper, and some reasonable ground of be- 
lief, that the contract they are about to enter into 
for life, is likely to hold good to the end of the 
term for which it is made. 

I am not so ignorant of the world as not to know 
how many specious reasons may be gi?en on the 
other side of the question ; and being sensible I haro 
a hard point to drive, I am willing to conciliate my 
opponents by all reasonable concessions. 

Lord Faro married to pay off a mortgage that en- 
cambered his estate, and to discharge certain debts 
of honour that encumbered his mind still more : 
his match therefore was a match of principle ; and 
though a run of bad luck defeated his good inten* 
tions towards his creditors, and though the vulgar 
manners of his lady smelt so strong of the city, 
that she became insupportable, yet all the world 
allowed that the measure was judicious, justifiable, 
and in his lordship's situation indispensable. . 

Ladt/ Bab SpcQtre married Colonel Spectre because 
he haunted her in all assemblies, was for ever at 
her back in the Opera-house, glided into the church 
when she was at her devotions, and declared in all 
companies that he was determined to have her. 
Lady Bab married to be revenged of him ; nobody 
denied but she took the right method, and all the 
world allowed that she had her revenge : the colonel 
is literally a spectre at this moment. 

Sir Harry Bluster and Miss Hornet were fir$t cou. 
•ios, and tdongh brought up together in the same 
house lik(S brother and sister, squabbled and fough* 
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like dog and cat : Sir Harry's face bore the marka 
of her nails, and Miss's head-dress was the freqaent 
Yictim of his fary : this young pair made a match 
in the laudable expectation of a better agreement 
after wedlock : all the world applauded their mo- 
tives, and the event fully answered thdr expectation 
-^for they parted hy consent. 

Old Lady Lucy iMmhago was told by a fortnno- 
teller that she should die a maid : when she was at 
least sixty years in advance towards fulfilling the 
prediction, she drew a piece of wedding cake 
through a bride's gold ring, and dreamt of her own 
footman : she married him the next week to thwart 
the destinies : the footman went off with her strong- 
box, and left her behind to complete the prophecy* 

Lord Calomel had a plentiful estate and a yery 
scanty constitution, but he had two reasons for 
marrying, which all the world gave him credit for ; 
the first was to get an heir, which he wanted, and 
the second was to get rid of a mistress he was tired 
of : he made his choice of Miss Frolickj and eyeiy 
body allowed the odds were in his favour for an 
heir : the lady brought him a full-grown boy at 
five months end ; his lordship drove his wife out of 
his house, and reinstated his mistress. 

Jack Fanciful had a blind-side towards a fine 
eyebrow. .It was his humour, and he had a right 
to please himself : Signora Falsetta struck an arrow 
to his heart from a pair of full-drawn bows, that 
would have done honour to Cleopatra herself, 
whose stage representative the Signora then vi:as: 
Jack made overtures of a certain sort, which her 
majesty repulsed with the dignity that became her ; 
in short, the virtue of Cleopatra was impregnable, 
. or at least, it was plain she was not every body's 
Cleopatra. What could Jack do ? It was impos- 
sible to give up the eyebrows, and it was no lets 
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impossible to have th6m upon any tcrmS) but terms 
of honoun Jack married her : it was his humour^ 
and all the world allowed he was in the right to in* 
dnlge it : the happy knot was tied ; Jack flew with 
lips of ardour to his lorely Cleopatra ; the faithless 
eyebrow deserted from the naked forehead of its 
owner, and (O sad exchange !) took post upon 
Jack's chin. 

These, and many more than these, may be called 
cases in pointy and brought to prore that matrimo- 
ny is a mere whim, a caprice of the moment, and 
by people who know the world treated with suit- 
able indifference ; but still I must hope that such of 
my readers, at least, who do not know the world, 
or know perhaps just so much of it as not to wish 
for a more intimate familiarity with its fashiops, 
will think this same bargain for life a bargain of 
some consequence. 

The court of Catherine of Medicis, but more 
particularly that of Anne of Austria, brought the 
characters of women into much greater consequence 
and display, than had before been allowed to them : 
the female genius called forth from its obscurity 
soon assumed its natural prerogatives : a woman's 
wit was found the inest engine to cut the knot of 
intricacy, or if possible to disentangle it : the ladies 
in that famous regency were no less fitted to direct 
a council than to adorn a court : the enlightened 
state of present times, and the refinement of modern 
manners, hare happily discoTered,that in the proper 
intercourse of the sexes are centered all the charm's 
of society : it seems as if a new world had been 
found out within the limits of the old one : asso- 
ciated as we now are, we are left without excuse 
when we mistake their characters, or betray them 
into unsuitable connections by disguising our owas 
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every unmarried man has time enougli to look about 
him, and opportunities enough for the fullest in« 
formation : it can be nothing therefore but the 
misguiding impulse of some sordid and unworthy 
passion, that can be the moving cause of so many 
unhappy matches. I will nerer beliere, in the cor- 
ruption of the present times, though there are as 
many bills of divorce as bills of enclosure, but that 
the husband, I will not say in every, but in almost 
every, case is in thefirst fault. It were an easy thing 
to point out a thousand particulars amongst the 
reigning habits of high life, which seem as if invent- 
ed by the very demon of seduction for his own in- 
fernal purposes : there is not one of all these habits 
which a wise man can fail to despise, or an honest 
man neglect to reform ; no plan so easy as the pre« 
ventioD of them ; no system so absurd, so undigni- 
fied, so destructive of all the pleasures of life, as 
the system of dissipation. 

Look at a man of this sort ! He has not even the 
credit of being a voluptuary ; there is not one fea* 
ture of pleasure in his face : all is languor, fumcka* 
lance or ennuu (I help out my description with 
French, for, thank Heaven ! we have yet no words 
in our language to express it.) The travels of such 
a man in the purlieus only of St. Jameses-street and 
Pall-Mall would suffice to have carried him round the 
pyramids of £gypt : he might have visited the mias 
of Herculaneum in half the number of paces that 
he spends in sauntering up to Rotten-row : he posts 
from town to country, as if the fate of Europe de- 
pended on his dispatch ; he reconnoitres the heels 
of some favourite hunter, and returns with the same 
expedition to town ; you would think thai life or 
death depended on his speed, and you wonld not 
be much out^in the guess, for he has just killed so 
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much time, and perhaps a post-horse or two into 
the bargain. Are we to suppose there is no cmu- 
btion in the ladies ? 

Is it not possible to employ the revenue of a great 
estate in a more agreeable manner ? For I am now 
speaking of riches in no other light, but as the 
means of procuring pleasures to their owner. May 
not every hour of life present some new or agree- 
able occupation to a man who is possessed of a 
lai^e fortune and knows how to use it ? I need- 
not point out the endless source of delightful em« 
ployment) which a well-projected system of im* 
proyement must furnish to the man of landed pro- 
perty : this nation abounds in artists of all de- 
scriptions ; gardening, planting, architect ure, mu« 
sic, painting, the whole circle of arts are open to 
his use and service ; wherever his taste or humour 
points, there are professors in every department of 
the highest talents : he may seat himself in a para- 
dise of his own creating, and collect a society to 
participate with him worthy the enjoyment of it : 
the capital might then be his visiting and not his 
abiding- place ; his dearest friend and the compa- 
nion of his happiest hours might be his wife; the 
duties of a parent might open fresh sources of de- 
light, and I, who profess myself to be an Observer 
and a friend of mankind, might contemplate his 
happiness, and cry out with the vanity of an au« 
thor — There is one convert to my system ! 

Vkite eomwrdesy et nostrum diseiie mwsus ! 

C£AtJDIAN« 
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NUMBER XXIX. 



Amongst the varioiis orders and ranks of men in 
ciTilized society, some are entitled to oar respect 
for the dignity and utility of their profession ; but 
as there are many more than merely natural wants 
to be provided for in a state of high refinement, 
other arts and occupations will occur, which though 
not so highly to be respected for their utility, will 
yet be valued and caressed for the pleasures they 
bestow. In this light there is perhaps no one or- 
dcr of men who contribute more largely to the 
pleasing and moral amusements of the age, than 
our actors. As 1 mean to devote this paper to thdr 
use and service, I shall begin it with a short passage 
extracted from Mr. Dow's History of Hindostan. 

^ During all these transactions the gates of Delhi 
were kept shut. Famine began to rage every day 
more and more ; but the Shaw was deaf to ike 
miseries of mankind. The public spirit of Tucki, 
a famous actor, deserves to be recorded upon this 
occasion. He exhibited a play before Nadir Shav, 
with which that monarch was so well pleased, that 
he commanded Tucki to asrk, and what he wished 
should be done for him. Tucki fell upon .his face, 
and said^'O Kingj command the gates to be opened^ 
that the poor may not perish ! His request was 
granted, and half the city poured into the coun- 
try ; and the place was supplied in a few dajs with 
plenty of provisions.' 

Though it is not every actor's lot to save a cit^, 
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yet it IS his proTince to drive an enemy outof it^ 
almost as formidable as famine. 

There is such a combination of natural gifts re« 
quisite to the formation of a complete actor, that it 
is more a case of wonder how so many good ones 
are to be found, than why so few instances of ex- 
cellence can be produced. £?ery thing, that re- 
sults from nature alone, lies out of the prorince of 
instruction, and no rules that I know of will serve 
to give a fine form, a fine Toice, or even those fina 
feelings, which are amongst the first properties of 
an actor. These, in fact, are the tools and ma- 
terials of his trade, and these neither his own in- 
dustry nor any man's assistance can bestow. But 
the right use and application of them is another 
question, and there he must look for his directions 
form education, industry, and judgment. 

A classical education, if it be not insisted on as 
indispensable to a great actor, is yet so advanta - 
geous to him in every branch of his art, that it is a 
most happy circumstance in their lot, who can 
avail themselves of it. 

Be this as it may, it behoves him in the very first 
place to be thoroughly versed in all the chief drama- 
tic witers of his own country. Of all these Shak- 
speareis so out of sight the principal, that for distinc- 
tion sake I will confine myself to him only. This 
author therefore must be studied in the most critical 
and scrutinizing manner ; not by parts^ but in the 
whole ; for it is the veriest folly in any young stu- 
dent for the stage to r6ad by character ^ or attach 
himself to any one predominant part, in which ho 
aims at a display, until he has possest himself in the 
compietest manner of the whole drama, in which 
he is to stand. Every movement of the author's 
mind should be unravelled, all those small but deli- 
cate incidents, which serve to announce or diseri* 

TeL.ZXXVIH. '8 
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minate a leadiBg character, every thing said to hiin, 
or of him, as well as by him, are to be carefully^ 
gathered up ; for Shakspearo in particular paints so 
▼ery close to nature, and with such marking touches^ 
that he gives the very look an actor ought to wear^ 
when he is on his scene. 

When an actor has done this, he will find his na* 
4erstanding so enlightened by the (ask, and his mind 
possest with such a passion for what is natural, that 
he will scorn the sorry practice of tricks, and that 
vain study of setting himself off by this or that pre- 
concerted attitude, in which some handicraft- men^ 
who were more like tumblers than tragedians, hare 
in times past disgraced their profession : in short, if 
he studies his author he will have no need to study 
his looking-glass : let him feel and he will be sure 
to express ; nature, that gave him limbs and organs 
of speech, will be sure to give him action, and he 
need not measure the board he is to fall upon, as if 
he was to make his exit down a trap. 

There is one thing in particular 1 would wish him 
to avoid, which is a repugnance against appearing 
in characters of an unamiable sort; (the ladies will 
observe I address myself to both sexes throughout:) 
it is a narrow notion to suppose that there can be 
any adhesion cither of vice or virtue to the real 
character : or that revenge, cruelty, perfidiousness, 
or cowardice can be transposed into a man's na- 
ture, because he professionally represents these evil 
qualities. If I had not determined against partis 
cularizing any person in this paper, I should here 
quote the example of an actor, whose untimely 
death every friend of the drama must deplore, and 
whose good sense I might appeal to in confirma. 
tion of my advice. 

Of this above all things every actor may assure 
himself, that there b no calling or profession in life. 
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that caD Ic88 endure the distractions of intemperance 
and dissipation. A knowledge of the world na 
doubt is necessary to him, and he must therefore 
lake bis share in society, buttkereisnootherintro- 
dactioD into the best company, but by meriting a 
place in it ; and as for ynlgar fellowships and con- 
nections, where a man is to act the pleasant felhw 
and set the table in a roar, if he has not the spirit 
and discretion to decline them, he will soon find his 
inrofessional talents sacrificed to his conyiyial ones ; 
if he does not reserve aH his exertions for his art. 
Mature must sink under double duty, and the mo«t 
that he can obtain in return will be pity. 

An eminent actor should resolye to fortify him. 
idf against the many personal attacks, which in the 
priesent times he is to expect from friends as well as 
foes : by the former I mean those friends, whose ill* 
judged applauses are as dangerous to his repose as 
calumny itself. That proper sense of himself, which 
holds a middle place between diffidence and arro- 
gance, is what he must oppose to these attacks of 
extravagant applause or illiberal defamation ; for 
gentlemen of wit and pleasantry find se much 
amusement in sporting with the feelings of actors, 
that they will write ; and there is a figure called 
l^rbde much in fashion amongst them, the excel- 
lent property of which figure is that it cuts both 
"ways— riVf wf ejw ex diversa par augendi atque minU" 
endi. Now although the hyperbole is a figure of free, 
dom, and has certain privileges, that go beyond ere- 
dibility, yet I hare the authority of Quintifian to say 
that it has bounds ; on the outside of truth, I confess^ 
but still within reason — Qvamvis enim est omnis hy^ 
perbole nltrajidem ; non tamem esse debet ultra mo^ 
tft(m.-~An actor therefore will do wisely to put no 
faith in such a double-tongued figure, nor form any 
tcquaintanee with those vrho are in the daily use of it. 

a2 
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If he would have better authority for the advice I 
give him, let him turn to his books, and he will not 
find a writer of eminence, either ancientormodeniy 
that will not tell him slander is a tax on merit. I 
shall instance only one of each, because I will not 
burthen him with quotations. The first of these is 
Tacit usy a writer of unquestionable authority, and 
one who has left as good receipts for wholesome 
judgment in all worldly affairs asany man whatever : 
His maxim indeedis short, for he makes no waste of 
words on any occasion ; speaking of certain libel- 
lous publications, he observes — Spretd exolescunt ; si 
irascarcy agnila videtitvr : — Which may be thus ren- 
dered — Contempt disarmi abuse; resent y and you adopt 
it, — ^The other which I shall adduce, is the judici- 
ous and amiable Mr. Addison, who is rather more 
diffusive on the subject, but concludes his opinion 
with this recommendation of the prescription above 
mentioned — ^ That it is a piece of fortitude, which 
every man owes to his own innocence, and without 
which it is impossible for a man of any merit or 
figure to live at peace with himself, in a country that 
abounds with wit and liberty.' (Spect. No. $55.) 

When I have said this, 1 am free to own, that it 
is an act of aggravated cruelty to attack a man, 
whose profession lays him so continually at mercy, 
and who has fewer defences than other men to re* 
sort to. An actor has a claim upon the public for 
their protection, whose servant he is; and he ought 
to be dear to every man in particular, whose heart 
he has dilated with benevolence, or lightened with 
festivity ; if we are grateful to the surgeon who 
assuages the pain of a festering sore, or draws even 
a thorn from our flesh, should we not remember 
him with kindness, who heals our heart of its in- 
quietude, and cheers those hours with gaiety and 
innocence, which we might else have devoted to 
gloominess or guilt? 
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If an actor has these claims upon the world at 

large, what ought he not to expect from the poet in 

particular ? The poet's arms should be his natural 

asylum, a shield from the arrows of enrj and de. 

traction. An actor is in the capacity of a steward 

to every ItTing muse, and of an executor to every 

departed one ; the poet digs up the ore ; he sifts it 

from the dross, refines and purifies it for the mint ; 

the actor sets the stamp upon it, and makes it cur* 

rent in the world. 
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PmiJUDicE is so wide a word, that if we would hare 
ourselves understood, we must always use some 
auxiliary term with it to define our meaning : thus 
when we speak of national prejudices, prejudices 
of education, or religions prejudices, by compound, 
ing our expression we convey ideas very different 
from each other. 

National prejudice is by some called a virtue, but 
the virtue of it consists only in the proper applica- 
tion and moderate degree of it. It must be confessed 
a happy attachment, which can reconcile the Lap- 
lander to his freezing snowsj and the African to his 
scorching sun. There are some portions of'the 
globe so partially endowed by Providence with cli* 
mate and productions, that were it not for this pre- 
judice to the fiataU wliim^ the greater part of the 
habitable world would be a scene of envy and repin- 
ing. National predilection is in this sense a bles- 
sing, and perhaps a virtue ; but if it operates other- 
wise than in th« best sense of its definition, it per- 

83^ 
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▼erts the jadgment, and in some c&ses Titiates the 
heart. It is an old saying, Hhviicharity begins at home^ 
but this is no reason it should not go abroad : a man 
should live with the world as a citizen of the world; 
he may have a preference for the particular quarter, 
or square* or even alley in which he lives, but he 
should have a generous feeling for the welfare of the 
whole ; and if in his rambles through this great city 
(the world) he may chance upon a man of a different 
habit, language or complexion from his own, still 
he is a fellow-citizen, a short sojourner in common 
with himself, subject to the same wants, infirmities 
and necessities, and one that has a brother's claim 
upon him for his charity, candour and relief. It 
were to be wished no traveller would leave his own 
country without these impressions, and it would be 
Still better if all who live in it would adopt them ; 
but as an Observer of mankind (let me speak it t» 
the honour of my countrymen) I have very little 
to reproach them with on this account : it would be 
hard if a nation, more addicted to travel than any 
other in Europe, had not rubbed off this rust of the 
soul in their excursions and collisions ; it would be 
an indelible reproach, if a people, so blest at home, 
were not benevolent abroad. Our ingenious neigh- 
bourslhe Frenchareless agreeable guests than hosts: 
I am afraid their national prejudices reach a little 
beyond candour in most cases, and they are too 
apt to indulge a vanity, which does not become so 
enlightened a nation, by shutting their eyes against 
every light except their own ; but I do a violence 
to my feelings, when I express myself unfavourably 
of a people, with whom we have long been impli. 
cated in the most honourable of all connections, 
the mutual pursuits of literary fame, and a glorious 
emulation in arts and sciences. 

Prejudices of education are.less dangerous than 
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religions prejudices, less common than national 
ones, and more excusable than any ; in general they 
are little else than -ridiculous habits, which cannot 
obtain much in a country where public education 
prevails, and such as a commerce with the world 
can hardly fail to cure : they are characteristic of 
seraglio princes ; the property of sequestered beings, 
-who live in celibacy and retirement, contracted in 
childhood and confirmed by age : a man, who han 
passed his life on shipboard, will pace the length of 
his qnarter.deck on the terrace before his house, 
were it a mile in length. 

These are harmless peculiarities, but it is obvious 
to experience that prejudices of a very evil' nature 
may be contracted by habits of education ; and the 
Tcry defective state of the police, which is suffered 
yet to go on without reform in and about our capi- 
tal, furnishes too many examples of our fatal inat- 
tention to the morals of our infant poor : amongst 
the many wretched culprits who suffer death by 
the law, how many are there, who, when standing 
at the bar to receive sentence of execution, might 
urge this plea in extenuation of their guilt ! 

^ This action which you are pleased to term cri- 
minal, I have been taught to consider as merito- 
rious : the arts of fraud and thieving, by which I 
gained my living, are arts instilled into me by my 
parents, habits wherein I was educated from my in- 
fancy, a trade to which 1 was regularly bred : if 
these are things not to bo allowed of, and a violation 
of the laws, it behoved the laws to prevent them, 
rather than to punish them ; for I cannot see the 
equity of putting me to death for actions, which, if 
your police had taken any charge of me in my in- 
fancy, I never had committed. If you would secure 
yourselves from receiving wrong, you should teach 
us not. to do wrong; and this might easily, be ef* 
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fectedy If you had any eje upon your parish poor* 
For my part, I was born and bred in the parish of 
Saint Giles ; my parents kept a shop for the retail of 
gin and old rags ; christening I had none ; a chnrch 
I never entered, and no parish officer erer visited onr 
habitation t H* he had done«o, he woold havefoand 
a seminary of thieves and pick-pocketo, a magazine 
of stolen goods, a hovse of call where nightly depre- 
dators met together to compare accounts, andma-ke 
merry over their plunder : amongst these and by 
these I was educated ; I obeyed them as my mas- 
ters, and 1 looked up to them as my examples : I 
believed them to be great men ; I heard them recount 
their a^ons with glory ; I saw them die like lieroes, 
and I attended their executions with triumph, it 
is now my tnrn to suffer, and I hope I shall not 
prove mysel^f unworthy of the calling in which I 
have been brought up : if there be any fault in mj 
conduet, the fault is yours ; for, being thechi4d<iof 
poverty, I was the son of the public : if there be 
any honour it is my own ; for 1 have acted up to 
my instructions in- ail things, and faithfoUy fitlfiUeA 
the purposes of my education/ 

I cannot excuse mj«elf from touching upon one 
more prejudice, which may be called natural, or 
aelf. prejudice : under correction of the Dampers I 
hope I may be allowed to say, that a certain portion 
ofthisisagood quickenerin all constitutions ; being 
seasonably applied, it acts like thespur in the wing of 
the ostrich, and keeps industry awake : being of the 
nature of all volatilesand provocatives, the merit of 
it consists in the moderation and discretion which 
administer it: if a man rightly knows himself, ht 
may be called wise; if he justly confides in himself he 
may be accounted happy ; but if he keeps both this 
knowledge and this confidence to himself, he wlH 
neither be less wise nor less happy for so doing : if 
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there are any secrets, which a man ought to keep 
from his nearest friends, this is one of them. If 
there were no better reason why a roan should not 
Taunt himself, but because it is robbing the poor 
mountebanks of their livelihood, methinks it would 
be reason enough : if he must think aloud upon 
sach occasions, let him lock himself into his closet^ 
and take it out in soliloquy : if he likes the sound 
of his own praises there, and can reconcile himself 
to the belief of them, it will then be time enough to 
try their effect upon other people. 

Vcntidius is the modestest of all men ; he blushes 
when he sees himself applauded in the public pa- 
pers ; he has a better reason for blushing than the 
world is aware of ; he knows himself to be the au- 
thor of what he reads. 

It seems a matter pretfy generally agreed between 
all tellers and hearers of stories, that one party 
shall work by the rule of addition, and the other 
by that of subtraction : in most narratires, where 
the relater is a party in the scene,- 1 have remark- 
ed that the sayS'Ihsts a decided advantage in a dia- 
logue over the sayS'he ; few people take an nnder- 
part in their own fable. There is a salvo, how- 
ever, which some gentlemen make use of (but I can. 
not recommend it) of hooking in a word to their 
own advantage, with the preface of / think [ may 
say vsithout vanity — ^and after all, if it was not for the 
vanity of it, there would be no need to say it at all. 

I knew a gentleman who possessed more real ac- 
complishments, than fall to one man's lot in a thou- 
sand ; he was an excellent painter, a fine musician, 
a good scholar, and more than all, a very worthy- 
man — but he could not ride : it so happened, that 
^pon a morning's airing I detected him in the at- 
tempt of mounting on the back of a little pony, n» 
taller than his whip, and as quiet as a lamb : two 
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stoat fellows held the aDimal by tlie head, whilst 
my friend was performing a Tariety of very inge- 
nious manoeuvres for lodging himself upon the sad- 
dle by the aid of a stirrup which nearly tooched 
the ground : I am afraid I smiicd, when I onglit 
not so to have done, for it is certain it gave offence 
to my worthy friend,- who soon after joined me on 
his pony, which he assured ne was remarkably vi- 
cious, particniarly at mounting ; but that he had 
been giving him some proper discipline, which he 
doubted not would cure him of his evil tricks ; ^for 
you may think what you please/ adds he, ' ^ my 
painting, or my music, or any other little talent yon 
are pleased to credit me for ; the only art which I 
really pi^ue myself upon — ^is the art of riding.* 
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AtTHOUGii the subject of JVitchrtfthnsheen treat- 
ed seriously as well as ludicrously in so full a man- 
ner, as to anticipate in some measure what can be 
now offered to the reader's curiosity, yet I am 
tempted to add something on this topic, which I 
shall endeavour to put together in such shape and 
method, as may perhaps throw fresh light upon a 
subject that ignorance and superstition have in aM 
past ages of the world conspired to keep in darkness 
and obsurity. 

The reader will recollect so much said 'of sor- 
cerers and daemons both in the old and new parts of 
the sacred writings, that I need not now recapi(o« 
late the instances, but take them as they occur in 
•ourse of my discussion. 

Theologiaas^ who hare treated the sulyeetsseri* 
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ovt&ly and logiotTTy, ha?e defined megic to be < An 
art or faculty, winch by evil compact with daemons^ 
performs certain things wonderfal in appearance^ 
and above the ordinary comprehension of mankind/ 
—According to this definition we are to look for 
tbe origin of this art, to the author of all evil, the 
devil : 11 eathen writers have ascribed the invention of 
magic to Mercury. Some of the early Christians, wha* 
have wrote on the subject, speak of Zabulusas the 
first magician, but this is only anothername for the 
devil, and is so used by St. Cyprian : Some give the 
invention to Barnabas, a magician of Cyprus, but 
who this Barnabas was, and in what time he lived^ 
they have not shewn : though they have taken pains 
to prove he was not St. Barnabas, the coadjutor of 
the apostle Paul : Some of the Spanish writers 
maintain thatmagie was struck out in Arabia, and 
that a certain ancient volume of great antiquity was 
brought from thence by the Moors into Spain, full 
of spells and incantations, and by them and the Jewt 
bequeathed to their posterity, who performed many 
vopderful -things by its aid, till it was. finally disco* 
Tered and burned by the Inquisition. 

These are some amongst many of the accounts, 
which pious men in times of superstition have offer- 
ed to the vForld; the defenders of the art on the 
contrary derire its doctrines from the angel, who ac* 
companied Tobit, and revealed them to him on the 
way, and they contend that these doctrines are pre- 
served in certain books written by Honorius, Alber- 
tus Magnus, Cyprian, Paul, Enoch and others* 
Tostatus thinks that Jezebel, who inchanted Ahab 
^ith charms and filtres, was the first who practised 
sorcery ; that from her time the Samaritans were so 
addicted to sorqery, that a Samaritan and a sor- 
cerer became one and the same term ; w^hich opi. 
luoa he is confirmed in by that passage in scripturci 
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-where the Pharisees accuse Christ of jbeiogaSama. 
ritan^ and having a devil ; a charge, says he, implied 
in the very first position of his being a Samaritan: 
He admits jointly with St. Austin, that Pythonissa, 
or the Witch of Endor, actually raised the spirit of 
Samuel, not by magic incantations, but by express 
permission of God, for the punishment of Saul's im. 
'piety, and to provoke him to immediate repentance 
by the denunciation of his impending fate; whilst 
other authorities in the church of early date main- 
tain, that it was not the spirit of Samuel, but a dae- 
mon that appeared in his likeness : He admits also, 
that the rods of the Egyptian sorcerers were like 
that of Moses turned into serpents by the art and 
contrivance of the devil : in like manner the said 
magicians turned the riyers into blood, and brought 
up frogs upon the land of Egypt ; but though they 
kept pace with Moses in producing these plagues, 
their power, he observes, did not reach, as his did, 
< to the subsequent extirpation of them. 

As to Simon themagiciaii, M'hom Philip convert- 
ed in Samaria, wonderful things are said of him by 
the fathers of the Christian church; this man, Justin 
Martyr informs us, was born in.the city of Gitta in 
Samaria, travelled to Rome in the time of Claudius, 
and by the aid of the devil performed such astonish- 
ing feats, as caused him to be believedand worship- 
ped as a god, the Romans erecting a statue to him 
on the banks of the Tiber between the bridges, with 
this inscription, Simoni Dto Sancto. The sacred 
historians record no particulars of Simon's sorce- 
ries ; but if the reader has curiosity to consult lib, 1 
recognition : Sf lib* 6. constit, Apost, in Clem. Ram* 
he will find many strange stories of this sorcerer, viz. 
that he created a man out of the air; that he had the 
power of being invisible ; that he could render mar- 
ble as penetrable as clay ; animate statues ; resist 
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the force of fire ; present himself with two faces like 
Janus ; metamorphose himself into a sheep or a 
goat ; fl J through the air at pleasure ; create vast 
sums of gold in a moment and upon a wish ; take a 
scythe in his hand and mow a field of standing corn 
almost at a stroke^ and bring the dead unjustly mur- 
dered, into life: He adds, that as a famous courte- 
san named Selene, was looking out of a certain castle, 
and a great crowd had collected to gaze at her, he 
caused her first to appear, and afterwards to fall 
down from every window atone and the same time. 

AnastasiusNicenus's account agrees in many par- 
ticulars with the above, and adds, that Simon was 
frequently preceded by spectres, which he said were 
the spirits of certain persons deceased. I shall make 
no further remark upon these accounts, except in 
the way of caution to readers of a certain descrip- 
tion, to keep in mind that the scriptural history 
says only — ^That Simon used sorcery and bewitched 
the people of Samaria, giving out that himself was 
soma great one.' The evidences of holy writ are 
simple and in general terms, but the accounts of the 
fathers of the church go much beyond them, and 
the superstition of the dark ages was so extravagant 
and unbounded, that there is no end to the tales in« 
Tented, or inserted in the Roman legends. 

Though it appears from the scriptural account 
that Simon was converted by Philip, the arts he 
had imparted to his scholars did not cease in the 
world, but werecontioued by Menander, one of his 
said scholars, and a Samaritan also, who practised 
sorceries and went to Antioch, where he deluded 
many people ; Irenaeus relates that Marcus, another 
of Simon^s scholars, was a very powerful magician 
and drew many followers ; that Anaxilaus pretend- 
ed to cure madnSss by the same art, turned white 
wine into red, and prophesied by the help of a fami- 

^ OL. XXXVIII. T 
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liar ; and ttat Carpocrates and bis pupils practised 
magical incantations and love-charms, and had ab* 
solute power o? er men's minds, by the force of so. 
perstition. The ch>irge of sorcery became in after 
times so strong a weapon in the hands of the church 
•f Rome, that they employed it against all in their 
tarns, who separated themselves from the esta- 
blished communion. When Priscilian carried the 
heresf of the Gnostics into Spain, he was twice 
brought to trial and convicted of sorcery, which Se* 
▼erus Salpitius in his epistle to Ctesiphon says he 
confessed to have learned of Marcus the Egyptian 
abovementioned ; this Priscilian was a great adept 
in Zoroastrian magic, and though a magician was 
promoted to the episcopacy. The same Severns, 
in his life of Saint Martin, relates that there was a 
young man in Spain, who by false miracles imposed 
upon the people to believe he was the prophet Ell- 
as, afterwards he feigned himself to be Christ, and 
drew Rufus, though a bishop, to give credit to his 
blasphemous imposition, and to pay him worship 
accordingly. Paul the deacon also relates that there 
were three other Pseudo-Christs in France, one of 
which was a Briton, whom Gregory of Tours calls 
£un (probably Evan) of whom Robert the chrono* 
loger and William of Newberry record many mira« 
cles ; all these Paul tells us were heretics. 

In the pontificate of Innocent VI. there was one 
Gonsal vo a Spaniard in the diocese of Concha, who 
wrote a book, which he entitled Firginaletn^ with a 
dasmon visibly standing at his elbow, and dictating 
to him as he copied it from his mouth ; in which 
book he announced himself to be Christ, the im- 
mortal Saviour of the world ; this man was put to 
death as a heretic and blasphemer. Sergius, Uie au- 
thor of the Armenian heresy, was charged with 
keeping a daemon in the shape of a dog constantly 
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attending npoil him ; and Bcrengarius, chief of the 
Sacramentarian heresy, was in like manner aecos* 
ed of being a magician : Many more instance! 
might be adduced, but Tertultian takes a shorter 
course, and fairly pronounces that all heretics were 
magicians, or had commerce with magicians. 

The Infidels escaped no better from this charge 
than the Heretics : for the Moors who brought 
many arts and inventions into Spain, of which tho 
natiyeswere in utter ignorance^ unirersally fell un- 
der the same accusation, and Martin Delrius the 
Jesuit, who taught theology in Salamanca at the 
close of the sixteenth century, says he was shewn 
the place where a great cafe had been stopped up 
in that city by order of Queen Isabella, which the 
Moors had used for the purposes of necromancy ; 
that the Hussites in Bohemia, and the followers of 
the arch.heretic Luther in Germany, confounded 
men's senses by the power of magic and the assist- 
ance of the deril, to whom they had devoted them- 
selves ; that some of them voluntarily recanted and 
confessed their evil practices, and others being seized 
and examined at the tribonal of Treves made like pub- 
lic confession, at which time, he adds,*— * That terri- 
ble and Tartarean prop of Lutheran ism, Albert of 
Brandebnrgh, himself a notorious magician, was ia 
theactof laying waste that very country with fire and 
sword'-*-* Te^rtfjR Hlud et tarUremm Lutheranismifui* 
cram, ipse qitoquc magictB nomine famoiusy AVberius 
Brandtbnrgictts^ provindam illam JhmmA ferroquc 
pradakundus;vastabat^ He adds, th at wherever the he- 
resy of Calvin went, whether to England, France or 
Holland, the black and diabolic arts of necromancy 
l^ept pace with it. That the demons take their abode 
in heretics as naturally as they did in heathen idols, or 
ill the herd of swine, when commanded ; nay, Ilie- 
rohymns declares that they got into worse quarters 
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bj the exchange ; Cassian, (Collat. 7. cap. 31. J an 
ancient writer of great gravity, affirms that he bad 
himself interrogated a daemon, who confessed to him 
that he had inspired Arins and Eunomias with the 
first ideas of their sacrilegious tenets : That it is de. 
monstrable by reason, that all heretics must in the 
end be either atheists or sorcerers ; because heresy 
can only proceed from the passion of pride and self, 
sufficiency, which lead to atheism ; or from curio- 
sity and love of novelty, which incline the mind io 
the study of magical arts : That sorcery follows he- 
resy, as the plague follows famine ; for heresy is no- 
thing else but a famine, as described by the prophet 
Amos, chap. yiii. verse 11. ^ Not a famine of 
bread, nor a thirst of water, but of heaiing the word 
of the Lord.' — Moreover heresy is a harlot, as Isaiah 
expresseth himself — ^ How is the faithful city be- 
come a harlot?' — And as harlots, when past thar 
beauty, take up the trade of procuresses, so daemons, 
(as these good catholics inform us) turn old and ob- 
durate heretics into sorcerers : Father Maldonatus 
sees the heretics again in the ninth chapter of the 
Apocalypse come out of the smoke in form of lo- 
custs upon the earth, and as Joel the prophet writes 
in the fourth verse of his first chapter — ^ That which 
the palmer. worm hath left, hath the locust eaten ; 
and that which the locust hath left, hath the can- 
ker-worm eaten ; and that which the canker. worm 
hath left, hath the caterpillar eaten.' — So in these 
gradations of vermin may be seen the stages of he- 
resy, for what the heretics have left, the sorcerers 
by the devil's aid have destroyed ; and what the 
sorcerers have left, the atheists have destrayed. 

Having stated the charge, which my heretical 
readers will perceive is pretty general against them, 
I shall proceed to some facts in proof. One of the 
most stubborn amongst these, is i^e case of an.hera* 
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tical woman in the town of Paderborn, who brought 
forth a male infant in a parson's gown and bearer — 
fMlUatum et pileatum modoecdesiasticorufn-'^ho from 
his natural antipathy to papists always reviled them 
wherever he met them ; this Father Delrias assures 
us was a fa6t of general notoriety, and a just judg* 
ment from God on the heresy of the mother. Ni- 
derius, in the chapter upon witches tit Formicarioy 
says that an heretical young witch at Cologn, by tha 
help of a dasmon, took a handkerchief, and, in pre* 
sence of a great company of noble spectators, tore it 
into pieces, and immediately afterwards produced 
it whole and entire { this wicked jade then took up 
a glass, threw it against the wall, broke it into a 
thousand fragments, and instantly shewed it to the 
company as whole as at first : Niderius concludes, 
with just indignation against such diabolical prac- 
tices, that this girl was well handled by the Fathers 
of the Inquisition, where her tricks could stand her 
in no stead ; which indeed is not to be wondered at, 
as the doTil himself would not chuse to venture be- 
fore that tribunal. Bodinus, in his treatise upon 
daemons, relates that a conjurer named Triscalinus, 
performed some tricks before Charles the ninth of 
France, and by the black art contrived to draw into 
his hand several rings from the fingers of a courtier, 
who stood at a distance from him, and that every 
body saw these rings fly through the air to the con- 
jurer, whereupon the whole company rising up 
against him for the performance of such diabolical 
feats (quof nee arte, nee netu humano^ nee naturAjieri 
poterantj fell upon him, and by force brought him 
to confess that he conspired with the devil, which at 
first this hardened sinner was very unwilling to do ; 
Bodinus with great candour observes, that this was 
indeed a blot in the fame of Charles the ninth, who in 
all other respete was a praise-worthy monarch ; 

t3 
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(alias laudaio rege.J When my readers recollect 
the meritorious part that Charles the ninth acted in 
the massacre of Paris, he will own with me that the 
candour of Bodinns is extraordinary in producing a 
story so much to the discredit of a praise-worthy 
prince. 

There was one Zedekiah, a Jew physician, who 
in presence of the Emperor Lodowick the pious, in 
the year 876, swallowed a prize-fighter on horse- 
back, horse and all, (fwplomachutn eqttiiemdevorami) 
-^Nay he did more, he swallowed a cart loaded with 
hay, horses and driver, (currum quoque onmiumfitna 
cum equis et tturigdj — he cat off people's heads, 
hands and feet, which he fastened on again in the 
eyes of all the court, whilst the blood was numing 
from them, and in a moment the man so maimed 
appeared whole and unhurt ; he caused the Empe- 
ror to hear the sound of hounds in full chacc, with 
shouts of huntsmen and many other noises in the^ 
air ; and in the midst of winter shewed him a garden 
in full bloom with tiowers and fruits, and birds siag-. 
ing in the trees ; a most detestable piece of magic 
and very unworthy of an emperor to pass oyer with 
impunity, for he suffered the Jew doctor to escape. 
As it is always right when a man deals in the mar- 
Tellous to quote his authority, I beg leave to in- 
form the incredulous reader (if any there be) that 
I take these facts upon the credit of the learned Jo- 
annes Trithemius, a very serious and respectable au« 
thor. — One more casein point occurs to me, which 
I shall state, and then release my readers from the 
conjuror's circle, and this is the case of one Dio- 
dorus, vulgarly called Liodorus, a Sicilian conjurer, 
who by spells and enchantments turned men into 
brute animals, and metamorphosed almost every 
thing he laid bis hands upon; this fellow, when the 
inhabitants of Cataiia would have persuaded him to. 
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let them hang him quietly and cq^itentedly, as a 
conjurer and heretic ought, took counsel of the 
devil, and cowardly flew away to Byzantium by the 
shortest passage through the air, to the great disap- 
pointment of the spectators ; being pursued by the 
officers of justice, not indeed through the air, but as 
justice is accustomed to tvviielpede claudoj he took 
a second flight, and alighting in the city of Cataua, 
was providentially caught by Leo the good bishop 
of that city, who throwing him into a fiery furnace, 
roasted this strange bird to the great edification of 
all beholders ^sed tandem a Leone CatanenH episcopoj 
dbhia viriute ex improviso capius^ frequenti in me* 
di& urbe populoj in fomacem igneam injectus^ ignis 
incendio consumtus est) — This anecdote is to be 
found in Thomas Fazellus, (Ub. 5. c. 2. and again 
Ub, 3. deca. 1 rerum SicularumJ who closes his ac« 
count with the following pious remark, naturally 
arising from his subject, and which I shall set down 
in his own words — Sic divinajusiiiia proewduiij et 
qui sejudidbus forte minus justo zelo motis eripueraty 
e sancti rtW manibus elabi nbnpotuit. < Thus,' says 
he, < divine justice prevailed, and he, who had 
snatched himself out of the hands of judges, who 
perhaps were actuated by a zeal not so just as it 
should be^ could not escape from this holy person.* 
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NUMBER XXXII. 



Quis labor hie guperis eanius herbasq ; sequendir 
Spemendiq ; timor? Ct^ commercia pcbdi 
OMridos hAuere Deas f Parere necease est, 
Amjueail IgnotA tamhim pietate nurentuTy 
An tadtU vikure minis? Hoc juris in otnnes 
Est iUissuperos? An habent ktec carmina cerium 
Imperiosa Dnun, qui mundum cogere, quicquid 
CogOwTj ipse potest? 

LUCAN. lib. vi. 49I9 ^ 

Haying in my preceding paper stated some of the 
proofs by which the orthodox theologicians make 
good their charge of sorcery against Heretics, Jews 
and Mahometans, and shewn from their authorities, 
faithfully and correctly quoted, how naturally the 
devil and his agents take to all those who separate 
from the mother church of Rome ; having also 
briefly deduced the history of magic from its origiB 
and invention, and taken some notice of those pas- 
sages in holy writ, where sorcerers and magicians 
are made mention of, I shall now proceed to a 
more interesting part of my subject, in which I 
shall lay open the arcana of the art magic, and shew 
what that wicked and mysterious compact is, on 
which it depends, and explain the nature of thost 
diabolical engagements, which a man must enter in- 
to before he can become an adept in sorcery. 

This compact or agreement, as grave and learned 
authors inform us, is sometimes made expressly with 
the great devil himself in person, corporally present 
before witnesses^ who takes an oath of homage and 
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allegiance from his vassal , and then endows him 
with the powers of magic : this was the case with 
a certain Arragonese nobleman, which Heisterback 
in his treatise upon miracles tells us he was a witness 
to, also of the VidameTheophylns in the year 537, 
OS related by Sigisbert : sometimes it is done by me- 
morial or address in writing, in the manner of cer. 
tain Norman heretics, who wrote a petition to the 
Sybills, as chief of the necromancers : this petition 
sets forth that, ^ Whereas the parties undersigning 
had entered into certain articles and conditions, and 
by solemn engagement bound themselres faithfully 
to perform the same, they now pray in the first 
place the ratification of those articles and conditions 
on the part of the Sybills ; and that they would ba 
pleased in conformity thereunto to order and direct 
their under-agents and familiars to do suit and ser- 
▼ice to the contracting parties agreeably to condi* 
tion ; and that when they were summoned and in- 
voked to appear, they would be promptly forthcom- 
ing, not in their own shapes to the annoyance and 
offisnce of the contracting parties, but sprucely and 
handsomely, like personable gentlemen ; also that 
the petitioners might be discharged from the cere- 
mony of compelling them by the drawing of a cir- 
cle, or of confining themselves or their familiars 
within the same. 

^ Secondly, that the Sybills would be pleased to 
affix some seal or signature to the convenlion, by 
which its power and efficacy with their subservient 
familiars might be rendered more secure and per- 
manent. 

< Thirdly, that the petitioners may be exempted 
from all danger, which might otherwise accrue to 
them, from the civil authority of magistrates or the 
inquisitorial power of the church. 

^ Fourthly, that all the temporal undertakings 
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and parsuits of the petitioners in the courts and 
councils of princes maj prosper and succeed ; and 
that good luck maj attend them in all kinds of gam- 
ing to their suitable profit and adrantage. 

< Lastly, that their enemies of all sorts may hare 
no power over them to do them hurt. 

< That these conditions being granted and per- 
formed, the petitioners on their part solemnly pro* 
mise and vow perpetual fealty and allegiance to their 
sorereigns, the Sy bills, as in the conrentjon itself i» 
more folly set forth ; and that they will faithfully, 
so long as they shall lire, make a sacrifice and obla- 
tion oC one human soul, every year, to be offered 
frpon the day and hour of the day, in which this 
convention shall be ratified and confirmed by the 
Sybilline powers ; provided always, that the said 
high and mighty powers shall fully and bonajide 
perform what is therein stipulated and agreed to 
on their parts in the premises.' 

This document is faithfully translated from Fathet 
Delrius*s Latin treatise Disquisitionum Magicarum, 
Lib. 2. Quest. 4 : he says that it was publicly burned 
at Paris, together with the books of magic it refers 
to, and he quotes the authority of Crespetus de odia 
Satance Discursu 15. for a more particular account; 
but as Crespctus's book is not in my reach I can 
trace the story no further. 

In both these cases, whether the parties contract 
viva VQce^ or proceed by petition, the conditions are 
the same, and consist, as we are told, in an express 
renunciation of the Christian creed ; the baptismal 
rites are reversed, and the devil, or his representa. 
five, scratches out the cross from the forehead with 
his nails, and re-baptizes his vassal by a name of his 
own devising ; these are indispensable conditions ; 
the devil also exacts some rag or remnant of hia 
vassal's garment^ as a badge of allegiance^ and conu 
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pels him to make the oath withiD a circle drawn 
upon the ground (which being a figure without 
beginning or end is a symbol of divinity ;) in this 
circle the figure of a cross is to be traced oat, on 
which the magician elect tramples and kicks with 
disdain ; he then requests the devil to strike his name 
Qut of the book of life, and inscribe it in the book 
of death ; he next promises to make monthly or 
quarterly sacrifices to the devil, which female ma- 
gicians or witches perform by sucking out the breath 
of a new*born male infanc ; h^ proceeds to put some 
secret mark upon himself with thepointofaneedle, 
as the sign of the Beast or Antichrist, in which mark 
there is great potency, and in some cases^ according 
to Irenaens, it appears that the devil insists upon 
cauterizing his disciples in .the upper membrane of 
the right ear ; in others, according to Tertullian, 
in the forehead ; this being done, the magician elect 
vows eternal enmity against Eucharist, the Blessed 
Virgin, the Saints, the Holy Relics and Images, and 
forswears confession for ever ; upon which the devil 
ratifies his part of the compact, and the magic cere* 
nony is complete. 

On these conditions the devil seldom, if ever, 
takes a terrific form, for fear of deterring his votaries, 
and oftentimes appears in great beauty and with a 
very winning address, as he did to Theodore MaiU 
lot, deputy-governor of Lorraine, Tisiting him in 
the shape of a very pretty girl, (lepidd et ItbcraH 
form& puefia) and promising him a certain great 
iady in marriage, with whom Maillot was distracted- 
ly in love ; the conditions stipulated by thederil on 
this yisit were of a piece with the lovely form he 
^sumed, for they consisted in injunctions only to 
perform all the Christian and moral duties, to ob« 
serve his meagre days, to say his masses, and be rer 
gulac in his confessions : these unexpected stipula- 
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tions threw Maillot into so deep a melancholy, that 
his domestic chaplain, observing it, extorted from 
him a confession of all that had passed, and piously 
dissuaded him from any further intenriews of that 
sort: Remigius, who relates the story in his Dae. 
monolatria, gravely observes^thejudgment of hea- 
ven soon orertook him in a very extraordinary 
manner, for his horse fell down upon smooth ground, 
and Maillot broke his neck by the fall. 

As to the magic powers, which the devil imparts 
in return for these concessions of his votaries, theo- 
logicians have different opinions, some giving more 
and some less credit to the miracle ; but the general 
opinion amongst them is, that they are performed 
by the devil and his daemons by the celerity of art 
and motion, with which one thing is substituted for 
another, but that there is no new creation in the case. 
They do not doubt but that there are certain figures, 
names, and characters, which have a magical power, 
as the nine cauldrons, the names of the four principal 
hingesof the world, thethree-times-seven characters 
of Mahometan device, and many others ; that there 
are rings and seals, which are amulets and charms, 
inscribed with the names of Raphael, Salomon, Za- 
chariah, Elizeus, Constantine, the Maccabees and 
others ; that certain signs in the Zodiac engraved 
upon gems have good or evil properties ; for in. 
stance, Aries, Leo and Sagittarius make ft man be* 
loved ; Virgo, Taurus and Capricornus make him 
religious ; Gemini, Libra and Aquarius produce 
friendship ; whilst Cancer, Scorpio and Pisces create 
falsehood : the character of Saturn gives strength ; 
Jupiter good fortune ; Mars victory ; Sol riches ; 
Venus prevents drowning, and Luna has the same 
virtue with Venus : the figure of an ass, engraved on 
a chrysolite, imparts thcgift of prophecy ; that of a 
dragon gives riches, and that of a frog gives friend. 
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ship : it was the prerailing opinion in Flanders, that 
a man born on Easter-eTC had the gift of curing fe* 
vers ; so had the seventh son, where no daughter 
interposed ; whereas the gift, which the kings of 
England had of touching for the evil, expired upoa 
the heresy of Henry the eighth, though William 
Tooker wrote books to prove that Queen Elizabeth, 
then on the throne, inherited this virtue with the 
crown ; this doctrine of Tooker is strenuously con. 
trover ted by Delrius the Jesuit of Salamanca, and 
his argument Is very logical and decisive : Miracuia 
propria sunt ecclesia Catholka; sedEHzabethaesi extra 
tccknam Cathoiicam^ et nulli dantur qui sit extra ec- 
clesiam CathoHcami ergo Elizabethan non dantur mira* 
cula. Q. £. D. Again, Non possunt miracuia Jieri ad 
conjinnationem falscBjfidei ; sedjides^ quam prqfitetur 
Elizabethan est falsa Jides ; ergo ad confirmationem 
jideij quam prqfitetur E/izabetha, non possunt ^eri 
miracuia — ^And who now shall defend our defenders 
of the faith ? 

It is acknowledged that sorcerers and magisians 
can blight the grain, destroy the fruits of the earth, 
and make a bad harvest, which Remigius assures us 
is done by sprinkling certain dust in the air, which 
the daemon makes up and supplies them for the 
purpose. — 

Carmine lase Ceres sterilem venescit in herbam ; 

DeficiuHt laik cwrmine fonii» aqtuB; 
Jlicibus glandesy cantataque vitilms lira 

Dicidit, et nullo poma moventeflnunt, 

Ovid. 

^ Witches can blight our com by magic spell, 
And with encbantmeDts dry the springing well, 
Make grapes and acorns fail at their command, 
And strip our orchards bare without a hand.' 

Remigius says, the dxmons do not only make up 
this powder or dust for the witches^ but are parti- 
VOL. zxxviii. u 
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cularly indulgent to them in the article of gronDd- 
mice, with which they deronr all the roots of the 
grass and grain ; that the gad-fly is always within 
call, and that tiiey have plenty of woWes at com" 
mand to send into any fold or flock they think pro* 
per to destroy : the learned author donbts if the 
devil actually makes these wolves c/e novo, but rather 
thinks that he hunts them up together, and drives 
the country ; if this sport does not succeed to his 
wlsh» he thinks it probable the daemons themselves 
execute the mischief in the shapes of wolves — (vert' 
simie videtur damones esse^ qui specie lupind taUmpau-^ 
fericmfaciuntj — He tells us that he has brought 
many witches to confess these things, and though 
he acknowledges the power of their spells for pro- 
ducing meats and viands, that have the appearance 
of a sumptuous feast, which the devil furnishes, still 
he gives a bad account of his cookery, for that divine 
Providence seldom permits the meat to be good, but 
that it had generally some bad taste or smell, mostly 
wants salt, and the feast is often without bread. 

Though heretics have obstinately denied the co- 
pulation of wizards with the female daemons called 
Succubae ; and of witches with the males, or Incubi, 
yet the whole authority of the Catholic church with 
the bull of Pope Innocent VIII. expressly affirms it 
for a fiici'^( Communis tamen hac est sentential atrunty 
Theologorum et Philosophorum doctorvm^^ct pro ed* 
dem pitgnat Mia Innocentii Vlll. Pontificis contra 
malejicos,) — It is also an orthodox opinion, that chil- 
dren may be begotten by this diabolical commerce, 
and there is little doubt but that Luther was the son 
of an Incubus. That witches are carried through the 
air by certain spells is confirmed by a host of wit- 
nesses, and the operation is generally performed by 
smearing the body with a certain ointment, prepared 
by the daemons ; this ointment several people have 
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ianocently made use of, particularly hnsbands of 
ladies using witchcraft, and hare found themselves 
wafted up chimnies and through windows at a fu« 
rious rate, and transported sometimes an hundred 
miles from their own homes : many curious instan* 
ces might be enumerated, but having related so many 
I forbear to trespass on my reader's patience any 
longer. 

I should be loath to have it supposed that Ihave 
selected these anecdotes and quotations for the pur- 
pose merely of casting a ridicule on the superstition 
of the Catholic church ; I can truly declare I did not 
take up the subject with any such design, and hold 
the principle of religious animosity in as much ab- 
horrence as any man living. When I have said this 
in my own defence, I think it necessary to add, that 
all the accounts I have turned over, which are pretty 
Toluminous, are replete with the same or greater 
absurdities, than these I have produced ; all the rea- 
soning is nothing but a mass of ignorance refined 
upon by snbtiity, inspired by superstition, and 
edged with acrimony against schismatics and here, 
tics, upon whom this terrible engine of sorcery has 
been turned with a spirit of persecution, that does 
no credit to the parties who employed it. 

The fact is, that the Christian church in the early 
ages soon discovered two important matters of faith 
iu the sacred writings, which might be made useful 
weapons in her possession; I mean miracles and 
sorceries ; the ode she reserved to herself, the other 
she bestowed upon her enemies ; and though there 
is every reason to conclude that both had ceased in 
the world, she found her own interest was concerned 
in prolonging their existence : the ages that succeed, 
ed to the introduction of Christianity, were soon 
cast into tho profoundest ignorance, by the irrup- 
tions of the barbarous nations^ and credul/ty natu*' 

u2 
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rally follows ignorance : the terrors of magic in those 
dark times readily took hold of superstitious minds ; 
every thing that the dawniogs of science struck out 
in that night of reason, every thing that reviving art 
invented, even the little juggling tricks and decep- 
tions, that slight of hand performed to set the 
crowd agape, and support a vagrant life in idleness, 
were charged to sorcery,and tortures were employed 
to force out confessions of secret dealings and com- 
pacts with the devil and his agents. Those con^ 
fessions were undoubtedly made, and as full and cir- 
cumstantial as the inquisitor chose to prescribe, and 
being published with the authority of office had 
their influence with mankind and were believed, 
nay, it is but fair to suppose that the fathers and 
doctors of the church themselves believed them, and 
were sincere in their endeavours to extirpate sor- 
cery, thinking that they did God service. 

When we read of people being thrown alive into 
the flames for playing a few juggling tricks, which 
now would not pass upon the vulgar at a country- 
fair, and the devil himself brought in to father the 
performance, it is shocking to humanity and a vio- 
lence to reason ; but we shall cruelly err against 
both by ascribing all these acts to persecution, when 
ignorance and credulity are entitled to so great a 
share of them : the churchmen of those ages were 
not exempt from the errors and darkness of the time 
they lived in, and very many of them not only be- 
lieved the sorceries of the heretics, but swallowed the 
miracles of the saints : the genius of the Catholic 
religion in this illuminated and liberal period is of a 
different complexion from what the nature of my 
subject has obliged me to display ; of the enlarged 
and truly Christian principles, which now prevail 
amongst the professors of that system of faith, the 
world abounds with examples, and I am persuaded^ 
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that if the tribanal of the Inquisition was put aside, 
(a tribanal so directly adverse to the religion of 
Christ) the hateful tenet of intolerancy would soon 
be done away, and a spirit of meekness and mercy, 
more consentaneous to the principles of the present 
Catholics, would universally prevail. 
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'Mutaio nomine de te 



Fii6ttla narraivr. horat. 

< * The story slily points at you.' 

P&iDE is never more offensive, than when it con- 
descends to be civil ; whereas vanity, whenever it 
forgets itself, naturally assumes good^humour. No- 
thing was ever more agreeable than Vanessa t'other 
night, when I found her in a small circle over her 
fire-side, where a certain gentleman had taken the 
whole task of talking on himself, and left Vanessa 
nothing else to do, but to shew him just as much 
attention as served to make him believe she was 
listening, and left her at liberty to rest her own 
imagination in the mean time. 

I found this gentleman at the close of a pathetic 
narrative he had been giving of some adventure, 
which he had met with in his travels, and which* 
he wound up with sayings ^ I am afraid, ladies, 
this story has made you melancholy.' If he had 
said weary, he had been nearer to the truth : mc« 
thought Vanessa once in her life/orgot her usu^^ 

u 3 
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politeness, when she answered him — ' Oh ! no; 
not at all' — but she was thinking of something else, 
and the story 1 should guess had been very circum« 
stantial ; so that I heartily forgave her. The talk- 
ing gentleman however was not disposed to take her 
-word, but stuck to his opinion, and had so much 
consideration for the company, as to promise them 
another story, which should be altogether as di« 
verting as the former one had been monrnful. 
There was. an effort in- the countenance of Vanessa, 
which convinced me of her good.humonr ; she 
strove to welcome this promise with a smile ; but 
it was a smile that cost her some pains to produce, 
and if the talker had possessed but one grain of in« 
tuition, he must have discovered that all such pro- 
mises cut up performance ; and that no story will 
endure a preface. 1 felt at that moment all the 
awkward embarrassment of his situation, as if it 
had been my own ; and it was a sensible relief to 
me, when Vanessa gave a little hitch to her chair, 
as if drawing nearer to the story-teller, and at the 
same time stooping forward, put herself into a lis- 
tening attitude. She never appeared so amiable in 
my eyes, and I began to take heart — ' What pains 
and trouble/ thought 1, ^ does this poor man take 
to make himself agreeable, when every struggle 
carries him further from his point ! And how little 
does he know what an easy thing it is to those, 
who have the secret of succeeding without any ef- 
fort at all ! — I use almost the very words of a 
contemporary author, and I am obliged to him for 
them. 

As for the story, which now followed, there is 
no occasion to repeat it ; ifit had made its entrance 
without a herald ; if it had grown out of the con- 
versation naturally, and not been grafted in against 
nature ; and if it had been less prolix, or told with 
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more point, the storj had not been amiss ; it was 
a good one in its own country, but it was lamed 
in its journey, and Vanessa did not seem exactly to 
know when it was finished, until the relater made 
a second apostrophe, hoping he had now repaired 
all former damages, and reinstated the ladies in 
their usual good spirits. Vanessa now found it 
necessary to say something, and well knowing, 
without doubt, that people like to be treated as if 
they had sensibility^ although they have none, she 
passed a few compliments upon the story very 
neatly turned ; when an elderly gentleman (who, 
as I afterwards found out, was father to the talking 
gentleman) obserred to him, that as he had made us 
grave, and made us merry, nothing now remained 
but to make us wise -*-^ And who so fit for that 
purpose,' added he, ' as the lady of the house her- 
self ?' Vanessa very aptly replied, that she knew 
but one way to impose that belief on the company, 
and that was by keeping silence. — ^ And what is so 
edifying,' resumed he, ^ as to keep silence ? What 
is so good a lesson of wisdom, as to see one, who 
can talk so well, forbear to do it, until other 
tongues have run their course ?' — I stole a glance 
at the talkative gentleman, and, to my utter sur- 
prise, he was so far from being sensible of the 
rebuff, that he was actually preparing for another 
onset.— -^ What you remark upon silence,' cried he, 
^ puts me in mind of an admirable story/ — ^ That 
may well be,' answered the old gentleman ; ^ but 
give me leave first to tell you a story, that may put 
you in mind of silence.' 

^ Jupiter and Apollo came down from Olympus 
upon a visit to King Midas : Mercury had been 
dbpatched to apprise him of the guests he was to 
entertain, and to signify to him, that it was the 
pleasure of the gods to be received with no extra- 
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ordinary honoun, but to be considered only aa tnu 
Tellers who came to pay a Tisit to his court, and 
take a view of his capital. On the day appointed, 
Jupiter, in the person of ad elderly Athenian gen* 
tleman, and Apollo as his son, presented themselves 
in the great saloon of the palace : Midas, surrounded 
by his courtiers, and glittering in his richest robes, 
received the gods habited in this simple attire, and 
unattended. The injunctions of Mercury were nc^« 
lected, for the feast was the most sumptuous that 
art and luxury could devise ; and the gods were 
disgusted with the vanity of their host, and the 
profusion of his entertainment. When Midas had 
thus contrived to display the wealth and splendour 
of his court to his celestial guests, his next study 
was to impress them with an opinion of hb talents 
and accomplishments: he discoursed to Jupiter, 
without ceasing, upon his maxims and rules of 
government ; he treated him with innumerable anec- 
dotes and events, calculated to set off his own wis- 
dom, consequence, and good policy, and of every 
tale he made himself the hero. The courtiers kept 
silence through fear, the deities through contempt ; 
no voice was heard but the voice of Midas. He 
had not the sense to discern the impropriety of his 
being an incessant talker, when he ought only to 
have been a respectful hearer ; and so consummate 
was his vanity, that having possessed Jupiter with 
Impressions, as he foolishly imagined, of his wisdom 
and science, he flattered himself nothing was want- 
ing but to recommend himself to Apollo by a spe- 
cimen of his accomplishments in music and poetry. 
A band of minstrels were summoned, vho per- 
formed a kind of prelude on their harps by way of 
flourish before the master-artist began, when Midas 
starting from his seat as if with sudden inspiration, 
seized his lyre and struck up a strain, which ho 
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accompanied with his Yoice, whilst his self-conceit 
inspired him to believe he could rival Apollo him^ 
self in harmony, and even provoke him to enyy. 

< As soon as Midas laid down his lyre, the gods 
rose up to depart ; when instead of those applauses 
which he looked for, and expected as a tribute due 
to his art even from the immortals themselres, Ju- 
piter, turning towards him with a frown, which 
brought into hb countenance the inherent majesty 
of the thnnderer, thus accosted him — ' Had you 
entertained us, O Midas, in the manner I prescribed 
and met the condescension of the gods with the 
modesty that becomes a mortal, we had left a bles- 
sing with our host, instead of a reproof: but when 
you affedled to dazzle me, who am myself the dis- 
penser of all mortal attainments, with the rain dis- 
play of your wealth and wisdom ; and when you 
rashly assailed the ears of Apollo himself, who pre* 
sides over music and poetry, with the barbarous 
jingle of your lyre, and the hoarse untuneable dis« 
Bonance of your voice, you foolishly forget both 
yourself and ns ; and by talking and singing with- 
out intermission, when you should rather hare lis- 
tened to us with attention, you reverse the appli- 
cation of those faculties Ihaye bestowed upon you, 
not considering that when I gave to man two organs 
of hearing, and only one of speech, I marked out 
the use he was to make of those dispensations : to 
remind you therefore of my design, and your duty, 
1 shall curtail your tongue,and lengthen your ears.' 
— Jupiter ceased speaking; and whilst the deities 
ascended to Olympus, the ears of the monarch 
sprouted up into the ears of an ass.' 

The moral of the fable, and the personal appli- 
cation of it, were too obrious to be mistaken by 
any of the company. Vanessa^s sensibility suffer^ 
Tisibly on the occasion ; but she soon broke the 
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painful silence, tnd addressing herself to the old 
gentleman — 4 am obliged to you for your fable,' 
says she,< and shall edify by the moral ; but still I 
cannot help the weakness of a woman, and must 
needs feel a compassion for poor Midas, whose 
trespass, being of a good-humonred sort, deserred 
more mercy than it met with.^-I confess the art of 
being agreeable, frequently miscarries through the 
ambition which accompanies it. Wit, learning, 
wisdom— *what can more eflfectnally conduce to the 
profit and delight of society ? Yet I am sensible 
that a man may be too inrariably wise, learned, or 
witty, to be agreeable : and I take tiie reason of 
this to be,that pleasure cannot be bestowed by the 
simple and unmixed exertion of any one faculty or 
accomplishment : if erery word a man speaks is to 
be wit or wisdom, if he is nerer to relax either in 
look or utterance from his superiority^'of character, 
society cannot endure it : the happy gift of being 
agreeable seems to consist not in one, but in an as- 
semblage of talents tending to communicate delight ; 
and how many are there, who, by easy manners, 
sweetness of temper, and a yarietyof oUierundefin* 
able qualities,possess the powerof pleasing without 
any visible effort, without the uds of wit, wisdom, 
or learning, nay, as it should seem, in their defi« 
ance ; and this without appearing even to know 
that they possess it ? Whilst another, by labouring 
to entertain us too well, entertains us as poor Mi* 
das did his Tisitors/ 

When Vanessa had done speaking, the hour re- 
minded me that I ought to take my leave, which I 
did with regret, repeating to myself as I walked 
homtwiad&'^TTiiiiatfyshouldnevnr be itcninacirck* 
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NUMBER XXXIV. 



Taeett Unguis I 

HdRAT. 

Am ingenioasauthor^who some years ago published 
a Yolume under the title of ^ Maxims, Characters, 
and Reflections,' has the following remark: — Yon 
wauld know how a man talks to judge of his un- 
derstauding, and yet possibly (howerer great the 
paradox) the yery contrary method might be less 
fallible ; the knowing how he hears might shew it 
you much better.' As 1 had not seen this book 
when I gare my account of Mr. Jedediah Fish's 
Academy for demring^ it gaye me great pleasure to 
fall in with the sentiment of a contemporary, who, 
whilst he mixes with the world as a man of fashion, 
reviews the Hying manners with the sagacity of a 
philosopher. I transcribed the whole article, from 
which the aboye passage is extracted, and sent it to 
Mr. Fish : it will be found in the author's yolume, 
No LXXI. and is aptly illustrated by two sketches 
of character ; one of which, called Cleon, is a talker, 
and Theocles, the other, a hearer. 

I haye been fayoured with the following answer 
from Mr. Fish. 

Sir, 

Your's is receiyed : I approye of the extract, 

uid like the author's manner well: he deals in ideas 

rather than in words ; some men talk more than 

^ey hear ; others write more than they read :.as 
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benerolence should a£i without display, so good 
advice should be given in few words. 

I send jou the following cases, according to 
desire : 

A joung man, known to his familiars by the 
name of Jack Chatter^ came under my hands : the 
symptoms of his disorder may be thus described— 
Ganiilitas vix intermissa cifm cackinno tanthm non conr 
tinuo. — ^Garrulity, attended with immoderate ^is of 
laughing, is no uncommon case, when the proYO. 
qition thereunto springs from jokes of a man's own 
making ; but there was this peculiarity in Mr. Chat- 
ter's disease, that he would laugh where no jest was, 
or even at the jests of other people, rather than not 
laugh at all. I soon perceived this to be occanoned 
hy exceedingly weak intelle6is, and an even row of 
very white teeth. As his malady would not yield 
to the ordinary prescriptions,! was forced to throw 
him into a regimen of skating^ior which the season 
was then favourable: the operation succeeded to my 
warmest wishes, and the patient was e£fectual]y si- 
lenced by a happy dislocation of two of his fore- 
teeth from a fall on the ice. 

Miss Kilty Scandal was put into my hands by her 
acquaintance in a very deplorable condition; it was 
the cacoethesdefamationisscabiasum: the common an- 
tidotes had no effect upon her ; I administered de- 
tergents out of Miss Carter's Epictetus and Mrs. 
Chapone's Letters, but the dose would not stay 
upon her stomach ; I tried the Pythagorean pillyhui 
with no better success. As the patient had a re^ 
markable swelling about the waist, which I con- 
ceived might arise from an overflowing of the 
spleen, I called in my excellent friend. Dr. Ford : 
the doctor delivered her of her swelling, and Miss 
Kitty Scandal has not been known to open her 
lips since. 
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Tom Belfry was the nuisance of societj : he ap- 
plied to me M'hcn he was far gone indeed ; he had 
been black-balled by half the clubs in town, and sent 
to Coventry by the other half. I examined his case, 
and found it under the following class — Vox stetim 
torioj sempiterna^ cum cerebello vacuo^ necnon auribus 
obtttsis admodum ac inertibus. — A s his organs of speech 
seemed in want of immediate modulation, 1 tried 
the pitch pipe upon him repeatedly, but the ?ehe-. 
mence of his complaint baffled all my efforts ; I 
could never bring him down within a full octave of 
sound health. I was unwilling to proceed to extre- 
mities, (ill I had done all that my more regular 
practice could suggest for his relief ; but when I 
found none but desperate remedies could save him, 
I caused a vein to be opened in his right arm, and 
drew out fourteen ounces of blood : this was in the 
month of March last, and the wind was then in the 
east with sicet and rain : I immediately ordered the 
patient to take boat at Black-friars, and be rowed 
to Chelsea- reach and back again in an open wherry : 
the expected consequence ensued ; a total depriva- 
tion of voice took place, and Mr. Belfry^ being no 
longer able to articulate, is become a very compa- 
nionable man, and is now in as much request with 
his club, as heretofore he was in disgrace with it. 

CounseHor Clack is a young man of quick parts, 
ready wit, and strong imagination, but sorely trou- 
bled with the disease called Ldngua volubiliscumsui 
ipsius amore nimio ei prcegravante. — This patient was 
radically cured by a strong dose of his own praises, 
which I took from his mouth, and made him swal- 
low grain for grain as he had uttered them : the naum 
<ea, occasioned by this dose, operated so strongly on 
his constitution, as totally to eradicate all seeds of 
sclf-consequencc,and the counsellor is become one of 
the modestestmen, and best hearers in his profession* 

VOL. ZXXYIII. X 
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Captain Swagger was continnally talking of bat- 
tles, and sieges, and campaigns, though he had 
never seen either: he arraigned the conduct of ererj 
cnterprize ; and proved to demonstration, bj the 
force of oaths, how much* better it would have been 
managed, had he been the commander: the symp- 
toms were too apparent to be mistaken — Os.^randi^ 
ioquuffij rotwidum, cum dextrd bellofrigidd — In this 
state of his disorder he was recommended tomj 
care bj the officers of his mess. I found the tamc- 
facdon so vehement, that I prescribed an opening 
by incision. The captain was accordingly sent out 
by his commanding officer upon a scout ing-party, 
and suffered a surprise, which effectually repelled 
the tumefaction : Mr, Swagger threw up his com- 
mission, and has been a very silent member of the 
cifil community ever since. 

1 have sent you these cases out of many, as being 
peculiar ; in common cases, the general method f 
take to bring any gentleman to a patient hearing, is 
to entertain him with his own commendations : if 
this simple medicine will not serve, I am forced to 
dash it with a few drops of slander, which is the 
best appeaser I know ; for many of my patients 
will listen to that, when nothing else can silence 
them. This recipe however is not palatable, nor 
ought it to be used but with caution and discre- 
tion ; I keep it therefore in reserve like laudanum 
for special occasions* When a patient is far ad- 
vanced towards his cure, I take him with me to the 
gallery of the House of Commons, when certain 
orators, whom I have in my eye, are upon their 
legs to harangue ; and I have always found if a con- 
valescent can hear that, he can hear any thing. 
I am, Sir, your's to command, 

JEDEOIAH FISH. 
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I am not so partial to my correspondent, as to 
defend him in all his proceedings, and I suspect^ 
that, whilst he is labouring to restore his patients to 
their ears, he may chance to take awaj their lires. 
Men, who act upon system, arc apt to strain it too 
far ; and as prdrention is always to be preferred to 
remedy, I could wish that parents would take early 
care to instruct their children in the art of hearings 
if it were only to guard them against falling into 
Mr. Fish'» hands, when the maJady may become 
stubborn, 

I shall suggest one hint in the way of advice to 
Withers and mothers, which if they are pleased to 
attend to it, may perhaps saie some future trouble 
and vexation. 

I would wish all parents to believe, that the hu» 
man character begins to fix itself much earlier in 
life, than they are generally aware of. There is 
something rcry captivating in the dawning ideas of 
our children; we are apt to flatter and caress them 
for their early vivacity ; we tell their smart sayings 
<uid repartees with a kind of triumph eyen in their 
presence, and the company we tcH them to are aU 
ways polite enough to applaud and admire them* 
By these means we instil our own vanity into their 
^fant minds, and push their genius into prematurity. 
The forwardness, which this practice of our's is 
sure to create, passes olf agreeably for a time ; but, 
when infancy ceases, it begins to annoy us, and 
Miss or Master appear insupportably pert. The 
parent then finds himself obliged to turn the other 
side of his countenance upon the witticisms of his 
child ; this is not only a painful task, but probably a 
fruitless one ; for the child by this time has made its 
party, and can find its admirers elsewhere : every 
obliging visitor makes interest with the clever little 
creature^ the nursery, the kitchen, the stables echo 

x2 
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with applause ; it can chatter, or mimic, or act its 
tricks before the seryants, and be sure of an audi- 
ence : the mischief is done, and the parent may snub 
to no'purpose. 

Let parents therefore first correct themselres, 
before they undertake that office for their children: 
education is incompatible with self-indulgence, and 
the impulse of vanity is too often mistaken for the 
impulse of nature : when Miss is a wit, I am apt to 
suspect that her mother is not orer-wise. 
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Primum Graius homo mortales tollere contra 
Est ocuhs ausus 

LUCRETIUS. 

At length a mighty man of Greece began 
T' assert the nataral tiberty of man. 

• CREECH. 

There are so many young men of fortune and 
spirit in this kingdom, who, without the trouble of 
resorting to the founder of their philosophy, orgir- 
ing themselves any concern about the Grains homo 
in my motto, have nefertheless fallen upon a prac- 
tice so consentaneous to the doctrines, which he laid 
down by system, that I much question if any of his 
profest scholars ever did him greater credit, since 
the time he first struck out the popular project of 
driving all religion out of the world, and intro- 
ducing pleasure and voluptuousness in its stead. 

Quare religio pedibus subjecta vicissim 
Ohteritur, tuta exoeqwU victoria cceh, 

* We tread religion under foot, and rise 

* With self-created gbry to the skies. 
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So far from incaniug to oppose myself to such a 
host of gay and happy mortals, I wish to gain a 
merit with them by adding to their stock of plea- 
sures, and suggesting some hints of enjoyments, 
which may be new to them ; a discovery which they 
well know was considered by the kings of Persia, 
(who practised their philosophy in rery ancient 
times) as a service of such importance to all the sect, 
(who had even then worn out most of their old 
pleasures) that a very considerable reward was of. 
fered to the inventor of any new one. How the 
stock at present stands with our modern voluptuaries 
I cannot pretend to say, bat I suspect from certain 
symptoms, which have fallen under my observation, 
that it is nearly run out with some amongst them ; 
to such in particular I flatter myself my discoveries 
will prove of value, and I have for their use com. 
posed the following meditation, which I have put 
together in the form of a soliloquy, solving it step by 
step as regularly as any proposition^in Euclid, and 
1 will boldly vouch it to be as mathematically true. 
If there is any one postulatvm in the whole, which 
the truest voluptuary will not admit to be orthodox 
Epicurism, I will consent to give up my system for 
nonsense and myself for an impostor; I condition 
only with the pupil of pleasure, that whilst he reads 
he will reflect, that he will deal candidly with the 
truth, and that he will once in his life permit a cer- 
tain faculty called reason, which 1 hope he is pos- 
sessed of, to come into use upon this occasion ; a 
faculty, which though he may not hitherto have 
employed, is yet capable of supplying him with 
more true and lasting pleasures, than any his philo- 
sophy can furnish. 

1 now recommend him to the following medita- 
tation, which 1 have entitled — 

x3 
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* THE voluptuary's SOLILOQUY. 

^ I find myself in possession of an estate, which 
has devolred upon me without any pains of my 
own : I have youth and health to enjoy it, and I 
am determined so to do : pleasure is my object, and 
I must therefore so contrive as to make that object 
lasting and satisfactory : if I throw the means away, 
I can no longer compass the end ; this is seif-cvi- 
dent ; I perceive therefore that I must not game; 
for though I like play, I do not like to lose that, 
which alone can purchase every pleasure I pro- 
pose to enjoy ; and 1 do not see that the chance 
of winning other people's money can compensate 
for the pain I must sufifer if I lose my own : an ad- 
dition to my fortune can only give superfluities ; the 
loss of it may take avvay even necessaries ; and in 
the mean time I have enough for every other gratifi* 
cation but the desperate one of deep play; it is re- 
solved therefore that I will not be a gamester : there 
is not common sense in the thought, and therefore I 
renounce it. 

^ But if I give up gaming, I will take my swing 
of pleasure ; that 1 am determined upon. I must 
therefore ask myself the question, whatis pleasure ? 
Is it high living and hard drinking ? I have my own 
choice to make, therefore I must take some time to 
consider it. There is nothing very elegant in it I 
must confess ; a glutton is but a sorry fellow, and a 
drunkard is a beast: besides I am not sure my con- 
stitution can stand against it ; I shall get the gout, 
that would be the devil; I shall grow out of all 
shape ; I shall have a red face full of blotches, a foul 
breath, and be loathsome to the women: I cannot 
bear to think of that, for I doat upon the women, 
and therefore adieu to the bottle and all its conco« 
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mitants ; I prefer the favours of the fair sex to the 
company of the soakers, and so there is an end to 
all drinking ; 1 will be sober only because I love 
pleasure. 

' But if I give up wine for women, T will repay 
myself for the sacrifice; I will have the finest i^irls 
that money can purchase— Money, did I say ? What 
asound has that ! —Am I to buy beauty with money, 
and cannot I buy love too ? for there is no pleasure 
even in beauty without love. I find myself gravel- 
led by this unlucky question : mercenary love ! That 
is nonsense ; it is flat hypocrisy ; it is disgusting. I 
should loath the fawning caresses of a dissembling 
harlot, whom I pay for false fondness : I find 1 am 
wrong again : I cannot fall in love with a harlot ; 
she must be a modest woman; and when that be- 
falsme, what then ? Why then, if I am terribly in 
love indeed, and cannot be happy without her, there 
is no other choice left me ; 1 think I must even 
marry her ! Nay I am sure I must ; for if pleasure 
leads that way, pleasure is my object, and marriage 
is my lot : I am determined therefore to marry, only 
because 1 love pleasure. 

' Well ! now that 1 have given up all other wo. 
men for a wife, I am resolved to take pleasure enough 
in the possession of her ; I must be cautious there- 
fore that nobody else takes the same pleasure too ; 
for otherwise how have I bettered myself? I might 
as well have remained upon the common. I should 
he a fool indeed to pay such a price for a purchase, 
and let in my neighbours for a share ; therefore 1 am 
determined to keep her to myself, for pleasure ismy 
only object, and this I take it is a sort of pleasure, 
that does not consist in participation. 

' The next question is, how I must contrive to 
'ieep her to myself. — Not by force ; not by locking 
'>or up; there is no pleasure in that notion ; com- 
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pnlsioB is out of the case ; incliaation therefore is 
the next thing; I most make it her own choice to 
be faithful : it seems then to be incumbent upon me 
to make a wise choice, to look well before I fix 
upon a wife, and to use her well, when I have fixed; 
I will be Ycry kind to her, because I will not de- 
stroy ray own pleasure : and I will be Tery carefal 
of the temptations I expose her to, for the samerea- 
son. She shall not lead the life of your fine town 
ladies; I haTe a charming place in the country; I 
will pass most of my time in the country ; there she 
will be safe and I shall be happy. 1 love pleasure, 
and therefore I will hare little to do with that curst 
intriguing town of London; I amdeterroified to make 
my house in the country as pleasant as it is possible. 

' But if i give up the gaieties of a town life, and 
the club, and the gaming-table, and the girls, for a 
wife and the country, 1 will have the sports of the 
country in perfection ; I will keep the best pack of 
hounds in £ng1and, and hunt every day in the 
week. — But hold a moment there ! what will be- 
come of my wife all the while I am following the 
hounds ? Will she follow nobody ; will nobody 
follow her ? A pretty figure I shall make, to be 
ehacing a stag and come home with the horns. At 
least I shall not risque the experiment ; I shall not 
like to leave her at home, and I cannot take her 
with me, for that would spoil my pleasure ; and I 
hate a horse-dog woman ; I will keep no whipper- 
in in petticoats. I perceive therefore I must give 
up the hounds, for I am determined nothing shall 
stand in the way of my pleasure. 

^ Why then I must find out some amusements 
that my wife can ]mrtake iti ; we must ride about 
the park in fine weather ; ^e must visit the grounds, 
tfnd the gardens, and plan out improvements, and 
make plantations: it will be rare employment for 
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the poor people — that is a thought that never struck 
me before ; methinks there must be a great deal of 
pleasure ia setting the poor to work — I shall like a 
farm for the same reason ; and my wife will take 
pleasure in a dairy ; she shall have the most elegant 
dairy in England ; and 1 will build a conservatory, 
and she shall have such plants and such flowers! — 
1 have a notion 1 shall take pleasure in them nKyself — 
and then there is a thousand things to do within-doors; 
it is a fine old mansion, that is the truth of it : I will 
give it an entire repair ; it wants new furniture ; 
that will be jctj pleasant work for my wife : I 
perceive I could not afford to keep hounds and to 
do this into the bargain. But this will give me the 
most pleasure all to nothing, and then my wife will 
partake of it — and we will have music and books — 
i recollect that I have got an excellent library — 
there is another pleasure I had never thought of-^ 
and then no doubt we shall have children, and they 
are very pleasant company, when they can talk 
and understand what is said to them ; and now I 
begin to reflect, I find there is a vast many plea- 
sures in the life I have chalked out, and what a fool 
should I be to throw away my money at the gaming^ 
table, or my health at any table, or my affections 
upon harlots, or my time upon houndsand horses, or 
employ either money, health, affections, or time, in 
any other pleasures or pursuits, than these, which 
1 now perceive will lead me to solid happiness in 
this life, and secure a good chance for what may 
befal me hereafter V 
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NUMBER XXXVI. 



PwAwe et UberoRtide liheroa 
Rdt'mere Matins esse crcd^ quam mchu 

TERBIIT. 

Better far 

To bind }'our children to you by the ties 
Of gendeness and modesty tiuui tear. 

COLHAK. 

GEMtNiTS and Gkmellas were twin-sens of a country 
gentleman of fortune, whom I shall call Euphorion ; 
when thej were of age to begin their grammar learn- 
ing, Euphorion found himself exceedingly puzzled 
t/o decide upon the best mode of education ; he had 
read several treatises on the subject, which instead 
of clearing up his difficulties had increased them ; 
he had consulted the opinions of his friends and 
neighbottrs, and he found those so equally diyided, 
and so much to be said on both sides, that he could 
determine upon neither ; unfortunately for Eupho- 
rion he had no partialities of his own, for the good 
gentleman had had little or no education himself: 
the dei^man of the parish preached up the moral 
advantages of private tuition, the lawyer, his near 
oeighbonr, dazalad his imagination with the con- 
nections and knowledge of the world to be gained 
an a public school. Euphorion perceiving himself 
in a strait between two roads, and not knowing 
which to prefer, cut the difficulty by taking both ; 
so that Geminos was pat under prirate tuition of 
the dei^ynuui abore mentioned, and Gemellus was 
iaken up to town by the lawyer ta be entered at 
Westminster school. 



Eaphorion haring thus put the two systems fairly 
to issue, uraited the event, but erery time that 6e* 
■lellus came home at the breaking-up, the private 
system rose and the public sunk on the comparison 
m the father*s mind, for Gcmellos's appearance no 
longer kept pace with his brother's ; wild and rag- 
ged as a colt, battered and bruised and disheTelled, 
lie hardly seemed of the same species wkh the spruce 
little master in the parlonr ; Euphorion was shocked 
to find that his manners were no less altered than hit 
person, for he herded with the servants in the stable, 
was for ever under the horses' heels, and foremost 
in aU games and sports with the idle boys of the 
parish ; this was a sore oflTence in Euphorion's eyes^ 
ior he abhorred low company, and being the first 
gentleman of his family, seemed determined to keep 
«p to the title : misfortunes multiplied upon poor 
Gemellus, and every thing coospircd to put him in 
cooaplete disgrace, for he began to corrupt his bro« 
iher, and was detected in debauching him to a game 
tt cricket, from which Geminus was brought home 
with a bruise on the shin, that made a week's work 
for the surgeon ; and what was stiH worse, there was 
conviction of the blow being given by a ball from 
Gemellus^s bat ; this brought on a severe interdic- 
tion of all further fellowship between the brothers, 
•nd they were effectually kept apart for the future. 

A suspicion now took place in the father's mind, 
that Gemellus, bad made as Kttle progress in his 
books, as he had in his manners ; but as this was a 
discovery he could not venture upon in person, he 
substituted his proxy for the undertaking. GemeU 
lus had so many evasions and alibis in resource, that 
it was long before the clergyman could bring the 
case to a hearing, and the report was not very fa- 
vourable in any sense to the unlucky school -boy, 
for Gemellus had been seized with a violent fit of 
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sneezing in the crisis of examination, to the great 
annoyance of the worthy preceptor, who was forced 
to break up the conferrence re infectd and in some 
disorder, for amongst other damages which had ac- 
crued to his person and apparel, he presented him« 
self to the wondering eyes of Euphorion with a 
huge black bush wig stuck full of paper darts, and 
as thickly spiked as the back of a pore a pine. The 
culprit was instantly summoned and made no other 
defence, than that thei/ slipt out of his handj and he 
did not go to doit. * Are these your Westminster 
tricks, sirrah?* cried the angry father, and aiming 
a blow at his skull with his crutch, brought the 
wrong person to the ground ; for tbe nimble culprit 
had slipt out of the way, and Euphorion, being 
weak and gouty, literally followed the blow and 
was laid sprawling on the floor : Gemellus flew to 
his assistance, and jointly with the parson got him 
on his legs, but his anger was now so enflamed, that 
Gemellus was ordered out of the room under sen- 
tence of immediate dismission to school ; Euphorion 
declared he was so totally spoilt, that he would not 
be troubled with him any longer in his family, else 
he would instantly hare reversed his education ; it 
was now too late, (he observed to the parson, whilst 
he was drawing the paper darts from his wig) and 
therefore he should return io theplacefrom whence 
he came, and order was given for passing him of 
by the stage next morning. 

A question was asked about his holiday-task, but 
Geminus, who had now entered his father's cham- 
ber, in a mild and pacifying tone assured Euphorion 
that his brother was provided in that respect, for 
that he himself had done the task for him : this was 
pouring oil upon flame, and the idle culprit was 
once more called to the bar to receive a most severe 
reprimand for his meanness in imposing on his bro- 
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ther's good nature, with many dances and block- 
heads cast in his teeth, for not being able to do his 
own business. Gemellus was nettled with these 
reproaches, but more than all with his brother for 
betraying him, and, drawing the task out of his 
pocket, rolled it in his hand and threw it towards 
the author, saying ' he was a shabby fellow ; and 
for his part he scorned to be obliged to any body, 
that would do a favour and then boast of it.' — Recol- 
lecting himself in a moment afterwards, he turned 
towards his father, and begged his pardon for all 
offences : ^ he hoped he was not such a blockhead, 
but he could do his task, if he pleased, and he would 
instantly set about it and send it down, to convince 
him, that he could do his own business without any 
bod3''s help.' So saying, he went out of the room 
in great haste, and in less time than could be ex- 
pected brought down a portion of sacred exercise in 
hexameter verse, which the parson candidly declared 
was admirably well performed for his years, adding, 
that filthough it was not without faults, there were 
some p^sages, that bespoke the dawning of genius 
— ^ I am obliged to you. Sir,' said Gemellus, ^ it is 
more than I deserve, and I beg your pardon for the 
impertinence I have been guilty of.' — The tears 
started in his eyes as he said this, and he departed 
without any answer from his father. 

He had no sooner left the room than he perceived 
Geminus had followed him, and, being piqued with 
his late treatment, turned round and with a dis- 
dainful look said — ^ Brother Geminus, you ought 
to be ashamed of yourself ; if you was at Westmin- 
ster, there is not a boy in the school would acknow- 
ledge you after so scandalous a behaviour.' — ^ I care 
neither for you nor your school,' answered the do- 
mestic youth, ^ it is you and not I should be ashamed 
of such reprobate manners, and I shall report you 
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to iBj failier.*«*< Do so,' replied Gemelliu, ^ and 
take that with yoa into the bargain.' — This was 
immediately seconded with a sonnd slap on the face 
with his open hand, which ho werer drew the blood 
in a stream from hb nostrils, and he ran screaming 
to Enphorion, who came ont upon the alarm with 
all the speed he could muster. Gemellus stood his 
ground, and after a severe caning was ordered to 
ask pardon of his brother : this he peremptorily re- 
fused to do, alledging that he had been punished al- 
ready, and to be beaten and beg pardon too was 
more than he would submit to. No menaces being 
able to bring this refractory spirit to submission, he 
was sent off to school pennyless, and a letter was 
written to the master, setting forth his offence, and 
in strong terms censuring his want of discipline for 
not correcting so stubborn a temper and so idle a 
disposition. 

When he returned to school the master sent for 
him to his house, and questioned him upon the mat. 
ter of complaint in his father's letter, obserringthat 
the charge being for offences ont of school, he did 
not think it right to call him publicly to account ; 
but as he belieyed him to be a boy of honour, he 
expected to hear the whole truth fairly related : 
this drew forth the whole narrative, and Gemellus 
was dismissed with a gentle admonition, that could 
hardly be construed into a rebuke. 

When the next holidays were in approach, Ge* 
melius received the following letter from his brother. 

^ Brother Gemellus^ 

If you have duly repented of your behaviour to 

me, and will signify your contrition, asking pardon 

as becomes you for the violence you have commit* 

ted, I will intercede with my father, and hope to 

^tain his permission for your coming home in the 
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ensniiig holidays : If not, you must take the con* 
sequences and remain where you are, for on this 
condition only I am to consider myself, 

Your affectioBate brother, 

Gkmimus.' 

To this letter Gemellus returned an answer as 
follows. 

^.DeAB BaOTHKB, 

I am sorry to find you still bear in mind a boyish 
quarrel so long past ; be assured I have entirely for<» 
given your behaviour to me, but I cannot recollect 
any thing la mine to yovt^ which I ought to ask 
your pardon for: whatever consequences may befal 
me for not complying with your condition, I shall 
remain 

Your affectionate brother. 

Gemellus,' 



NUMBER XXXVII. 



NatwA tuiUi falter et, coniUiis ego, 

TERENT. 

By nature you're hislkther; I by counsel. 

COLMAN. 

This letter fixed the fote of Gemellus : resentments 
are not easily dislodged from narrow minds ; Eu- 
phorion had not penetration to distinguish between 
the characters of his children ; he saw no meanness 
in the sly insidious manners of his homebred fa- 
Tonrite, nor any sparks of generous pride in the 
steady inflexibility of Gemellus ; he little knew the 
high principle of honour, which even the youngest 
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spirits commanicate to each other In the habits and 
manners of a public school. He bitterly inveighed 
against his neighbour the lawyer for persuading 
him to such a fatal system of education, and when- 
ever they met in company their conversation was 
engrossed with continual arguings and reproach- 
ings ; i'or neither party receded from his point, and 
Gemellus's advocate was as little disposed to giye 
him up, as his father was to excuse him. At last 
they came to a compromise, by.which Enphorion 
agreed to charge his estate with an annuity for the 
education and support of Gemellus, which annuity, 
during his nonage, was to be received and adminis- 
tered by the said lawyer, and Geminus left heir of 
the whole fortune, this moderate encumbrance ex- 
cepted. 

The disinterested and proscribed offender was 
now turned over to the care of the lawyer, who re- 
gularly defrayed his school expences, and never failed 
to visit him at those periods, when country prac- 
titioners usually resort to town. The boy, ap- 
prized of his situation, took no further pains to 
assuage his father's resentment, but full of resources 
within himself, and possessed of an active and as- 
piring genius, pressed forward in his business, and 
soon found himself at the head of the school, with 
the reputation of being the best scholar in it. 

He had formed a close friendship, according to 
the custom of great schools, with a boy of his own 
age, the son of a nobleman of high distinction, in 
whose family Gremellus was a great favourite, and 
where he never failed to pass his holidays, when the 
school adjourned. His good friend and guardian 
the lawyer saw the advantages of this early con- 
nection in their proper light, and readily consented 
to admit his ward of the same college in the unifer. 
»ity, when Gemellus and his friend had compleated 
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their school educatioo. Here the attachment of 
these young men became more and more solid, as 
they adranced nearer to manhood, and after a course 
of academical studies, in which Gemellus still im* 
proTed the reputation he brought from Westmtn* 
ster, it was proposed that he should accompany his 
friend upon his traTeU,and a proper goyernorwas 
engaged for that serrice. This proposal rather stag- 
gered Gemellus's guardian on the score of cxpence, 
and he now found it necessary for the first time to 
open himself to Euphorion. With this intent he 
called upon him one morning, and taking him aside, 
told him, he was come to confer with him on the 
subject of Gemellus — ^ I am sorry for it,' inter, 
posed Euphorion. < Hold, Sir,' answered the law« 
yer, ^ interrupt me not if you please ; though GemeU 
lus is my ward, he is your son ; and if yon ha?e the 
natural feelings of a father, you will be proud to 
acknowledge your right in him as such.' — As ho 
was speaking these words, an awkward servant 
burst into the room, and staring with fright and 
confusion, told his master there was a great lord in 
a fine equipage had actually driven up to the hall 
door, and was asking to speak with him. Eupho* 
rion's surprise was now little less than his servant's, 
and not being in the habit of receiying risits 
from people of distinction, he eagerly demanded of 
the lawyer who this visitor could possibly be, and 
casting an eye of embarrassment upon his gouty 
foot-— ^ I am not fit to be seen,' said he, ' and can* 
not tell how to escape ; for heaven's sake ! go and 
sec who this visitor is, and keep him from the sight 
of me, if it be possible/ 

Euphorion had scarce done speaking, when the 
door was thrown open, and the noble stranger, who 
was no less a person than the father of Gemellus's 
friend^ made his approach, and having introduced 
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himself to Euphorion,and apologized for the abrupt- 
ness of his visit, proceeded to explain the occasion 
of it in the following words : — ^ I wait upon 70a, 
Sir, with a request, in which I flatter myself I 
shall be seconded by this worthy gentleman here 
present : you ha?e the honour to be father to one 
of the most amiable and accomplished young men I 
ever knew ; it may not become me to speak so 
warmly of my own son as perhaps I might with 
truth, but I flatter myself it will be some recom- 
mendation of him to your good opinion, when I 
tell yon that he is the friend and intimate of your 
Gemellus : they hare now gone through school and 
college together, and according to my notions of 
the world such early connections,when they are well 
chosen, areamongst the chief advantages of apublic 
education ; but as I now purpose to send my son 
upon his travels, and in such a manner as I flatter 
myself will be for his benefit and improvement, I 
hope you will pardon this intrusion, when I inform 
you that the object of it is to solicit your consent 
that Gemellus may accompany him.' 

Euphorion's countenance, whilst this speech was 
addressed to him, underwent a variety of changes ; 
surprise at hearing such an unexpected character of 
his son was strongly exprest ; a gleam of joy seemed 
to break out, but was soon dispelled by shame and 
vexation at the reflection of having abandoned him ; 
he attempted to speak, but confusion choaked him ; 
he cast a look of embarrassment upon the lawyer, 
but the joy and triumph, which his features exhi- 
bited, appeared to him like insult, and he turned 
his eyes on the ground in silence and despair. No 
one emotion had escaped the observation of Gemel> 
lus^s patron, who, turning to the lawyer, said he 
believed he need not affect to be ignorant of Ge- 
mellus's situation, and then addressing himself again 
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to Eophorion — ^ I can readily understand,' said he, 
^that sach a proposal as I have now opened to you, 
however advantageous it might promise to be to 
your son, would not correspond with your ideas in 
point of ezpence, nor come within the compass of 
that limited provision, which you hafe thought fit 
to appoint for him : this is a matter, of which I have 
no pretensions to speak ; you have disposed of your 
fortune between your sons in the proportions yoa 
thought ^t^ and it must be owned a youth who has 
had aMomestic education, stands the most in need 
of a father's help, from the little chance there is of 
his being able to take care of himself : Gemellus has 
talents that must secure his fortune, and if my ser. 
vices can assist him, they shall ncTCr be wanting ; 
in the mean time it is very little for me to say that 
my parse will furnish their joint dccasions, whilst 
they are on their travels, and Gemellus's little fund, 
which is in honest and friendly hands, will accumu- 
late in the interim/ 

The length of this speech would have given Eu. 
phorion time to recollect himself, if the matter of it 
had not presented some unpleasant truths to his re- 
flection, which incapacitated him from making a 
deliberate reply ; he made a shift however to ham« 
mer out some broken sentences, and with as good 
A grace as he could, attempted to palliate his neglect 
of Gemellus by pleading hisinfinn state of health and 
retirement from the world — he had put him into the 
hands of his friend, who was present, and as he best 
knew what answer to give to the proposal in ques. 
tion, he referred his lordship to hira and would abide 
^y his decision — he was glad to hear so favourable 
an account of him — it was far beyond his expecta- 
tions ; he hoped his lordship's partiality would not 
ho deceived in him, and he was thankful for the kind 
expressions he had thrown out of his future good 
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offices and protection. — ^The noble visitor now de- 
sired leave to introduce his son, who was waitiji|^ 
in the coach, and hoped Gemellus mightbe allowed 
to pay his duty at the same time. This was a snr. 
prise upon Euphorion, which he could not parrj, 
and the you^ig friends were immediately ushered in 
by the exulting lawyer. Gemellus commanded him- 
self with great address ; but the father's look, when 
he first* discovered an elegant and manly youth in 
the bloom of health and comeliness, with an open 
countenance, where genius, courage, and philan. 
thropy were characterised, is not to be described : 
it was a mixt expression of shame, conviction, and 
repentance; nature had her share in it; parental love 
seemed to catch a glance as it were by stealth ; he 
was silent, and his lips quivered with the supprest 
emotions of his heart. Gemellus approached and 
made an humble obeisance; Euphorion stretched 
forth his hand ; he seized it between his, and reve* 
verently pressed it to his lips. Their meeting was not 
interrupted by a word, and the silence was only 
broken by my lord, who told Gemellus, in a low 
voice, that his father had consented to his request, 
and he had no longer cause to apprehend a separa- 
tion from his friend : the honest lawyer now. could 
no longer repress his ecstasy, but running to Ge- 
mellus, who met his embrace with open arms, show, 
ered a flood pf tears upon his neck, and received 
the tribute ^f gratitude and affection in return 
upon his own. 

When their spirits were a little composed, Ge- 
mellus requested to see his brother ; a summons 
was accordiogly issued, and G^eminus made his en- 
trance. The contrast which this meeting exhibited, 
spoke in stronger terms than language can supply, 
the decided preference of a public and liberalsystem 
of education, to the narrow maxims of private and 
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domestic tuition. On Gemellus's part all was can- 
dour, openness and cordiality ; he hoped all childish 
differences were forgiven ; for his share, if he called 
them to remembrance, it was only to regret, that 
he had been so long separated from a brother, who 
was naturally so dear to him ; for the remainder of 
their lives he persuaded himself they should be twins 
in affection, as well as in birth. On the side of Ge- 
minus there was some acting, and some nature ; but 
both were specimens of the worst sort ; hypocrisy 
played his part but awkwardly, and nature gave a 
sorry sample of her performances. 

A few words will suffice to wind up their histories, 
so far at least as they need be explained : Euphorion 
died soon after this interview ; Geminus inherited 
his fortune, and upon his very first coming to Lon- 
don was cajoled into a disgraceful marriage with a 
cast- off mistress, whom he became acquainted with; 
daped by a profligate and plundered by sharpers, 
he made a miserable waste both of money and repu- 
tation, and in the event became a pensioner of his 
brother. Gemellus, with great natural talents, im- 
proved by education and experience, with an excel- 
lent nature and a laudable ambition, seconded by a 
▼ery powerful connection, soon rose to a>distinguish. 
ed situation in the state, where he yet continues to 
act a conspicuous part, to the honour of his coun- 
try, and with no less reputation to himself. 
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NUMBER XXXVIII. 



Tanttan r^Z^gto potuit iuadere malontm, 

LUCRETIUS. 

Sach cruelties religion could persuade. 

CREECH. 

I REMEMBER to haTC read an account in a foreiga 
Gazette of a dreadful fire, which broke out so sud- 
denly in a house, where a great many people were 
assembled, that fi?e hundred persons perished mhctm 
ably in the flames : the compiler of this account 
subjoins at the foot of the above melancholy art!* 
cle, that it is with satisfaction he can assure his 
readers, all the above persons were Jews. 

These poor people seem the butt, at which all 
sects and persuasions level their contempt : theyare 
sojourners and aliens in every kingdom on earth, an^ 
yet few ha^e the hospitality to give them a wel- 
come. I do not know any good reason why these 
unhappy wanderers are so treated, for they do not 
intrude upon the labourer or manufacturer; they 
do not burthen the state with their poor, and here 
at least they neither till the earth, nor work at any 
craft, but content themselves in general to hawk 
about a few refuse manufactures, and buy up a few 
cast-off clothes, which no man methinks would 
envy them the monopoly of. 

It is to the honour of our nation, that we tolerate 
them in the exercise of their religion, for which the 
Inquisition would tie them to a stake and commit 
them to the flames. In some parts of the world the 
burning of a Jew makes a festival for all good 
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Christians ; it brings rain and pleiitj in seasons of 
drought and famine ; it makes atonement for the sins 
of the people, and mitigates tiie wrath of an areng. 
ing ProTidence. Whereyer they are obliged to con- 
ceal their religion, they generally oreradt their hy. 
pocrisy, and crowd their houses with saints and Tir. 
gins, whilst crucifixes, charms and relicks are hung 
in numbers round their necks. The son of Jewish 
parents is jbrought up in the most rigid exercises of 
mortifioatlbn and penance, and when the destined 
moment is in near approach, when the parent must 
impart the dreadful secret of his faith, every contrir- 
ance is put in practice to disgast and weary him 
with the laborious functions of their ostensible reli- 
gion: when this preparatory rigour is perceived to 
take effect, and the age of the son is ripe for the oc- 
casion, the father takes him into the inmost chamber 
of his house, fastens all the doors, surveys every 
avenue with the most mysterious attention, and 
drawing his sword with great solemnity, throws 
himself on his knees at his foot, and laying open his 
breast, invites him to thrust tl^ point to his heart 
— * For know, my son,' he cries, < I am a Jew, as 
all my fathers were : kill me therefore on the spot, 
or conform to the religion of your ancestors, for you 
ftra damned as a catholic, if, knowing what you 
know, you neglect to betray me I' — ^This, as I have 
reason to believe, is no feigned anecdote, but a true 
account of those secret raeasures,which many Jewish 
families to this hour pursue for continuing the prac- 
tice of their religion and securing themselves from 
discovery, where the consequences would be so 
fatal. 

Haying thus, by way of prelude, briefly informed 
my readers what these miserable people are suffer- 
ing in some countries, where they are secretly set- 
tied,! shall now proceed to lay before them a letter. 
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which I hare lately received from one of that per- 
suasion, complaining of certain indignities and vexa- 
tions from the humours of our common people, 
which, although they are but trifles compared to 
what I have been describing, are nevertheless unbe- 
coming the character of so illuminated and benevo- 
lent a nation as we have the honour to belong to. 

Sir, 

I AM a man, who stick close to my business, and 
am married to a sober industrious woman, whom I 
should be glad now and then to treat with a play, 
which is the only public amusement she has erer ex- 
pressed a wish to be indulged in ; but I am really 
under such difficulties, that i dare not carry her 
thither, and at the same time do not like to discover 
my reasons for it, as I should be sorry to give her 
a dislike to the country she is in. 

You must know, Sir, I am a Jew, and probably 
have that national cast of countenance, which a 
people so separate and unmixt may well be supposed 
to have : the consequence of ihis is, that I no sooner 
enter a playhouse, than I find all eyes turned upon 
me ; if this were the wx>rst, I would s(rire to put 
as good a face upon it as 1 could ; but this is sure to 
be followed up with a thousand scurrilities, which 
I should blush to repeat, and which 1 cannot think 
of subjecting my wife to hear. 

As 1 should really take great pleasure in a good 
play, if I might be permitted to sit it out in peace, 
I have tried every part of the house, but the front 
boxes, where I observe such a line of bullies in the 
back, that even if I were a Christian 1 would not 
venture amongst them ; but I no sooner put my 
head into an obscure corner of the gallery,than some 
fellow roars out to his comrades — Smoke the Jew I 
^-Smoke (he cunning litlle Isaac ! — Throw him overy 
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says another, handm-er the smoutch I — Out with Shjf' 
lock, cries a third, out with the pound ofmaiCsJiesh — 
Buckles and buttons / Spectacles ! bawls out a fourth 
— ^and so on through the whole gallery* till iam 
forced to retire out of the theatre^ amongst hoot. 
ings and hissings^ with a shower of rotten apples 
and chewed oranges voUied at my head, when all 
the offence I have given is an humble offer to be a 
peaceable spectator, jointly with them^ of the same 
common amusement. 

* I hope 1 shall not incur your displeasure, if I 
venture to say this is not very manly treatment in a 
great and generous people, which I always took the 
English to be ; I hate lodged my property, which, 
is not inconsiderable, in this country, and having 
no abiding place on this earth, which. I could call 
my own, I have made England my choice, thinking 
it the safest asylum that a wanderer and an alien 
could fly to ; I hope I have not been mistaken in 
my opinion of it : it has frequently fallen in my 
way to shew some kindnesses to your countrymen 
in foreign parts, and some are yet living, who, if 
they would speak the truth, must confess that their 
best friend in life is a Jew 9 but of these things I 
scorn to boast ; however. Sir, I must own it gave 
me some pain the other night to find myself very 
roughly handled by a seafaring fellow, whom 1 re- 
membered well enough in a most piteous condition 
at Algiers, where I had the good will to relieye 
him and set him at liberty with my own money : I 
hope he did not recollect me; 1 say I hope not for 
the honour of human nature, but! am much afraid 
he did: this I am sure woMid be called ingratitude 
even in a heathen. 

I observe with much concern that you great 
writers of plays take delight in hanging us out to 
public ridicule and contempt on all occasions : if 
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ev^r they kre tn seaVch of a rogue, ^n usurer, or k 
l)uffoon , they ire sure to ^ake k Je W ii'ervfe theiaVn : 
1 verily believe the odJous characlter of ^hylock his 
brought littTeless persecution upon us poor scattered 
sons of Abraham, than 'the tnqu'isitlon itself. As I 
km interested to know if this blood-thirsty viFlafn 
really existed in nature, and have no in'eahs to satisfy 
^y curiosity but your ftvoiir, 1 take th'e b'berty 
humbly to request thai you will tdl rhe how the 
case truly stands, and whether we must of necessity 
'own this Shylock ; also I shodM be glad to know 
of which tribe this fello'W was, for if such a mon- 
ster did exist, I hive strong 'suspicion he will *turi 
out a Samaritan. Ad 1 cahpo^ doubt but a ge'ntle- 
Ipfian of your great tearhmg ktiows itl these things 
correctly, 1 shall wait y6ur inswer with the most 
anxious impatience ; and pray be particular as to 
'the tribe of Judah, for if nothing less than half my 
'fortune c6uM oust him there, I would pay it'dowti 
Ito be rid of such a rascal. 

Your compliance with the above will be the 
greatest obligafidnyou can coufcr upon, 

Sir, 
Your most deVoted 

humble servant, 

Abraham AbJiahams. 

IP. S. I hope 1 shall not give offence by adding a 
postscript, to say, that if you could persuade one 
of the gentlemen or ladies who write plays (with 
all of whom I conclude you have great interest,) 
to give us poor Jews a kind lift in a * new come- 
dy, f am bold to promise we should not prove 
ungrateful on a third night. A. A. 

^ The ottoetdy bas been written and acted : Mr. Abrahams 
Jiiashad his wish : in the matter of the promise he seems to 
hftve reckoned without his host. 



If 1 had really that interest with ipjr iQgeaipas 
conten\poraries^ 'which Mr. Abrahams giyesm^ 
credi^ for, t would not hesitate to exert it in liis 
seiTvice ; b,ut as I am afraid this is i^ot ^he case, t 
^aye tal^en the ^nljr method in my powe^ of being 
ysefal iq him, and have published his letter. 

4-s foif ShylocK, who is so obnoxious to my cor- 
respondent, I wish i could prore hlni the son o^ a 
Samaritan as clearly as Simon Magus ; but ^ flatter 
niyselfthe next ^est thing for his purpose is to 
prove ^im the son of a poet, and that I will endea. 
vour to do in my very next paper, with this further 
$ai(isfactibn to Mr. Abrahams, that I do iiot despair 
of takii^g him down a step in his pedigree, which 
for a poetical one is^ as it now stands^ of the verjc 
^rst faipily in the l^^ngdom. 

As for the yulfaf fun of smoaking a Jetq, which 
so. prevails amongst iis,, I am persuaded that my 
countrymen are mucli too generous and gQpd-n2|l 
ti]|refl to sport ^ith the(eelings of a fellow-creature^ 
if they were onc^ fairly convinced that a Jew is 
th^ir feUow-creatur^, aqd really l^as fellow-feelings 
^Uh tl|eif own V satisiy them in this point, and 
their huiqpanity will dp the rest : \ will therefore 
fiope that nothjnfi; mor^ is wanting in behalf of my 
correspondent (who seems a very worthy man,) 
^han ^o put ttie fol|owing short questions to his 

Sq^^eputqrs — fHatJi pot a Jew eyes? hath not i( 
e(fr h^ifds^ organs^ diofcnsions, senses, affections^' 
passions? Fed with thf s^P^e food, hurt with the 
sanpe iveapons^ subjeci to the sam^ diseases, healed 
|[)y tt{e f^me inean^i '^^TP^ ^P^ c(^olcd by tjie same 
summqr and wi^^^ec, ^^ a Christian is ? If you prick 
them, do they not bleed? If you tickle them, do; 
ther not fa^gh ? }i yo\j poison them, do tfiey pot 
die ;' — The maq who can give a seri<3u^ answer to 
Itnese qu^stibns^ and yet' persist in persecuting ajf 
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unoffending being, because he is a Jew, whate?er 
country he may claim, or whatever religion he may 
profess, has the soul of an inquisitor, and is fit for 
nothing else but to feed the (ires of an Auto da FL 

When 1 turn my thoughts to the past and present 
situation of this peculiar people, I do not see how 
any Christian nation according to the spirit of their 
religion can refuse admission to the Jews, who, la 
completion of those very prophecies on which 
Christianity rests, are to be scatfercd and dissemi- 
Dated amongst all people and nations over the face 
of the earth. It seems therefore a thing as incon- 
sistent with the spirit of those prophecies for any 
one nation to attempt to expel them, as it would 
be to incorporate them. 

The sin- and obduracy of their forefathers are 
amongst the undoubted records of our gospel, but 
I doubt if this can be a sufficient reason, why we 
should hold them in such general odium through so 
many ages, seeing how naturally the sen follows 
the faith of the father, and how much too general a 
thing it is amongst mankind to profess any particu- 
lar form of religion, that derolves upon them by 
inheritance, rather than by free election and con- 
viction of reason founded upon examination. 

Let me put the case of a roan born a Jew, and 
settled in a kingdom where the Inquisition is in 
force ; can he reconcile his natural feelings to a 
conversion in favour of that church, which de- 
nounces everlasting damnation against him, if he 
does not betray the secrets of his parents, and im- 
peach them to the Inquisition for the concealecl 
religion, which he knows they practise, though 
they do not profess ? 

If we as Christians own some respect to the Jews 
as the people chosen by God to be the keepers of 
those prophetic records which announce the coming 



of the J^es^ias, vc ^jf c it als9 to t|^^ tpft pf bis- 
fpry to confess, t))at tljp h<fpe indulged by thepfi 
f J?a<: hf? cpwinj Voul4 bnifg teipppfi^l as ^el) ^ j| 
spiritual salyatioQ, S^a^ general to al| t^ n|itiQii, 
Thqif ancjent s^ges h^cf united t?|e military witlj 
fhe prophetic cl^apact^f ; som^ ^a4 jieaded their ar. 
mies ; all had gone forth wiih (Ijem^ aiid even fheiif 
^ameo had cqn^pil)i^t^fl to the downfal of their 
cne.njfp^ and pppri??,5|9)rs : they ha^ been delirerecj 
ffpjf) th^ir Ks^jptiafi and ^anylonisli thraldom l^y 
the arm pf God ;jthe yoke' of Elomp laid lio'les? 
he^vy on their iJjQcjiLS ; ancj they regarded thei^* 
former dclivjerancv's as types ^nd forerunners. of the 
greater deliverance to cotrie^ when the Son of Go^. 
$hoi^ld descend upon earth in the plenitude of hi^ 
power to rid them froo^ their enemies and' op- 
pressors. 

In place of this glittering butdelusiye vision the^ 

beneld a meek and humble man, a teacher of peace- 

lul doctrines, who went about preaching forgiveness 

pf injuries and sujbmissioh to authorities. TJiey 

a^k.ed l^im (ant^ the question was a proving on9) 

"whether he would have them render tribute unto 

fu^s^T : he told them, in reply, they shpuld rendejp 

unto Cuesar the thln^gs that were Ca^sa/*'s, tribuje tp 

whoin Uipute lyas' du? : mor.tifyjng' repjy ! ex.tila. 

guishing at onc,e their hope3 and their ambition; 

Still there was something about him that converted 

many and staggered all ; never man spoke as he 

spoke, never man did what he did ; he had evident 

power of working miracles ; the hand of God was 

with him, and the operations of nature were under 

his controul : bis power was great, but was not 

great to their purposes, and therefore they denied 

that it was derived from God ; they charged him 

with being a magician, and casting out devils by 

the aid of the prince of the devils. A likely iuter- 
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conrse between the reprcsentatiyes of ligbt and of 
darkness ; a notable collusion between heaven and 
bell ; if Beelzebub was to be charged with conspir- 
ing to cast out Beelzebub, it was at least incum- 
bent on the abettors of the charge to prove that 
any being, endowed with such power^ could be so 
devoid of intelligence. 

Conviction and rebuke only rendered them more 
furious and inveterate ; despairing at length of em- 
ploying his power against Rome, they resolved 
upon turning the power of Rome against him : 
they impeached him before Pilate the Roman pro- 
curator : Pilate unwillingly, at their urgent requi- 
sition, sentenced him to ignominious execution ; 
disavowing in the strongest terms his share in the 
act, and by the figurative exculpation of washing 
his hands in public view, purifying (as far as such 
a ceremony could purify) his tribunal from the 
guilt of spilling innocent blood. 

Can it be a wonder with us at this hour that the 
Jews should persist in avowing their unbelief in the 
Messias? If they admit the evidences of the Chris- 
tian religion, do they not become their own ac- 
cusers ? And this, although it be no reason why a 
man should shut his eyes against the truth, will yet 
be a motive, allowing for the imperfection of human 
nature, why he should not seek for it^ 
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I SLIGHTLT hinted in mj former paper that the 
Jew of Venice would not turn out to be the proper 
oflTspring of Shakspeare, and as the researches of 
his commentators have settled this point so clearly 
against the legitimacy of Shylock, I may leave it 
with the reader's judgment to decide, whether he 
formed his drama immediately from the Pecorotie of 
Fwrentinay borrowing the incident of the caskets 
from Boccace ; or at second hand, as some suppose, 
from an old ballad formed upon that story. 

But I had a further object in the- hint I then 
dropped, suggested to me by the perusal of a very 
curious old novel written by Thomas Nashe, and 
published in 1594, entitled The Unf&rtunate Travel- 
ier, or the Life of Jacke JVilton. The hero is de- 
scribed to be one of the court-pages belonging to 
Henry the Eighth, and is made to play a number of 
roguish pranks in the camp of that monarch before 
Tournay. He travels to Munster in Germany, 
"where he falls in with John of Lieyden the famous 
fanatic, and is present at his defeat by the Imperi- 
alists ; here he meets Lord Henry Howard, Earl of 
Surry, and accompanies him to Venice, passing 
through Wittenberg, where he has an interview 
with Luther and Carlostadius ; from thence he re- 
pairs to Rome, whe^'e he relates a series of strange 
adventures, by which he is thrown into the hands 
of a Jew named Zadock, physician to Pope Cle- 
ment VIII. and having forfeited his life to him by 
the law, the Jew gets the person of Jacke Wilton ia 
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limbo, vith an intent to anatomize him, and whilst 
he is dieting and bleeding him for that purpose, the 
Marchioness of Mantua, the Pope's mistress, spies 
him out from her balcony, and being smitten with 
his appearance, contrives to get him oat of Zadock's 
hands, by persuading his holiness to banish all the 
Jews from Rome and confiscate their effects, upon 
a charge she s^ts up j^gaiost them. 

With this intelligence, Zadock is ^ccpst^ by % 
brother Je\f called Zaphary, ^ who com^ running 
to him ii) saclicloth and a^hes, presently after his 
goods were QonQscat^d, m^d tell? him how he is 
screed, aqd ifhat 4ccrce is copiiiig pujL ag^imt 
them all.' 

I h^ye niad/3 ^n p^^fract pf this intervle^v hetw^^ 
^a4ock aq4 ^^-ph^ry) which theread.er will obsjery^ 
by the da(@ W^^ pMblishp4 befpr<^ Shakpp^arp wrotQ 
his Merphapjt of Venice, and as the critics seem 
agreed that he iiras cojqyer^afit in other works pf 
Nashe, it is iifghly pjrpb^ble that this history of 
Jacke J niton l^'ijid also i}^n Ul his haqd^: I do no( 
mean to infer that Shakespeare toojk. his character of 
Shylock from this of Nashe^s Zadock, fpr thl^re 1$ 
nothing that can warrant such an inference ; bu( { 
6hail submjit the following dialpguje as an extraor- 
dinary specimen of strong impassioned wri.tjj[ig, 
which though it ^ill not ^t^nd bj Shakspcar.e's 
scene betwe^Q Shylock and Tubal in dramatic tersje^ 
ness, ha$ qey^rthel^^s a fpjrpe pf e^prespioq, thatwili 
bear a comparison with )tha^ or aqy other pasaage 
in oar old dramatic ^ri/ters» 

Zachary having made his report a^ above, the 
author tJiMS proceeds to the injlroduction of his 
jchief speakprr— ' Pe^priptions stand by ! here Is to 
be jBx pressed the fury of Lucifer, when he was 
turned over heaven's bar for a wrangler : there is a 
jtoad-fi^h, x^hich taken out of the water swells 
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more than one would think his skin could hold, and' 
bursts in his face that touches him ; so swelled 
Zadock, and was ready to burst out of his skin^ 
and shoot his bowels like chain shot full in Za- 
chary*s face, for bringing him such baleful tidings; 
his eyes glared and burned like brimstone and aqua* 
vitae set on fire in an egg-shell, his very nose light- 
ened glow. worms ; his teeth cracked and grated 
together like the joints of a high building rocking: 
like a cradle, when as a tempest takes her full butt 
against her broadside: he swore and curst, and' 
said~ 

* These be they that worship that crucified God* 
of Nazareth ; here is the fruits of their new-found 
gospel ; sulphur and gunpowder carry them alf 
quick to Gehennah! I would spend my soul wil- 
lingly to have this tripleheaded Pope, with all his 
sin-absolved whores, and oil-greased priests, born 
like a black saint on the devil's backes in procession 
to the pit of perdition. Would I might sink pre- 
sently into the earth, so I might blow up this 
Rome, this whore of Babylon, into the air with my 
breath ! If I must be banished, if these heathen dogs 
will needs rob me of my goods, I will poison their 
springs and conduit-heads, whence they receiyer 
their water all about the city. I will 'tice all the 
ypung children in my house that I can get, and 
cutting their throats, barrel them np in powdering 
beef tubs, and so send them to yictual the Pope*s 
gallies. Ere the officers come to extend, I wilt 
bestow an hundred pounds on a dole of bread, 
which I will cause to be kneaded with scorpion's 
oil, that may kill more than the plague. I will hire 
^hcm that make their wafers, or sacramentary Gods^ 
to mix them after the same sort, so in the zeal of 
their superstitious religion shall they languish and 



^rpjp lil^e COTIOQ. If there be eyer ^ blaspkemoo) 
conjurer that can call the ^inds from their brazen 
c^ye^s, and ^a,l^eth.e clouds travel beforp their tii&e, 
I will, ^iyc \i'iip^ t^ic pthe.r ^,ui^dred pounds to disturb 
ike hc^yens s^ whole we^^k ioj^ether with thunder 
and li^htnini;. if it be (or nothing but to sour s^ll 
ti\& wines in j(^ine9 ^^^ ^^^^ ihev^ i,o Tiae^ar : ai 
Ip^ng as- ^hej ^re either eiil or win^^ this plague 
li^eai fy^^^ pi:°<^hingly upon them.' 

^ Zs^iock, Zadock/ ssiid Zachary, cuttiqghim 
<)ff, ' tao^ threatenest the ^r, whilst w^ perish here 
on earth : it is tne Countess Juliana, the Marquis of 
)k!l[antua's wif^, ar^d no other, that hath com plotted 
Qur confusion; ^sk not jiow, but insist on mj 
l^pr^Sj and assist ip reyenge.' 

^ As how, as how?' said ^adock, shruggiQg'*and 
shrubbing : ' Moi^e ^?i,ppy than the patriarchs if ere 
1, if crashed to deat^i if tth ttie greatest tonpents^ 
^oq;ie'^ tyr^pts hay^ tried, there might be quintet- 
sencecf out of me one quart o,f precipps pqiso^. I 
]^«^ye a leg with an ^sue, shall I cut it o£[, a^d from 
t\i\^ fount of cor^uptipp extract a yeno,]!^ wo^se thaii 
|P3f sfirpepf s ? If thou wilt, I )¥il) go to ft I^ouse that 
is jufected, where catching the plaguie, |ip^ bfiylng 
got a funning $Qre upon p^e, I will come £|nd deliver 
i^er ^ suppUcatipif, and j)re^the upon her, whep I 
im perfectefl witlf mpre putrefactip^.' 

fadock in copclusjpn ^ t^ken up an^ e^ecut^^, 
. . the dcscripfiop ^f |^is tprtures is terrible in tlj^ 
f^trqme ; eretj cirpu^f t^nce atten^ipg them is i^i- 
nuteiy 4pUfteateg \^. cpj^fl^r^ fpU as atroqg as % 
«fbo?e. 

\ pfpqadfi ipj^elf t|ie reader wjll pqt be d|s- 
plef^sed, if t lay before hiip opp extr|u;t more, ip 
iifhiph he ^id|C|i!es tjiQaffectipd dress ^lid ||^^ni)ers fit 
^e tr^yeljpq gcutlejnen q( his day ; \f we coptem- 
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plate It a^ a painting of Wo liuridVetl years stand Jngj 
I think it mdst be aflowed to be a v^r'y cbi^ous 
sketch. 

* What IS therein Franco to he learned niore'lhatt 
In England, but false'hood iVi friirhdshfp, perf ♦'ct sfd- 
vei'ry, and to IbVe no tiian biit fdr'my pfeasure ? 1 
have kno>Vn some that have contihned thi re by ihk 
space of half a dozen yeai-s, aVid Vhen they cotn'^ 
home, they have hid a little \^eerish lean face under 
a broad French hat, kepta terrible coll ivith^he dust 
in the street in their long cloa'ks of grey paper, and 
spoken English strangely. Nought efse have they 
profited by their traVcl, but to distinguish tho true 
j3ourdeau)ic ^ra'pe, and kno\^ a cup of nea't Gas- 
coi^rie Wine from Wine of 'Orleans ; yea arid perad. 
venture this also, to esteeri? of the p — k as a prm'ple, 
to vFear a velvet patch on their face, and walk me- 
lancholy with their aVms folded. 

^ From Spain what brrrigeth our traveller ? A 
skull-crowned hat of the fashion of an old deeji 
porringer; a diminutive Alderman's ruff with short 
strfngs, like thedroppfiigs of a main's nose ; aclose- 
bellfed doublet coming down 'with a peake behind 
as far ks the crupper, and cut off before by the 
Lreas't-bone I?ke a partlct dr lYeckercher ; a wide 
pair of gascoynes, which ungathered would make a 
couple of women^s riding.kirtles ; huge hangers, 
that have half a cow-hide in them ; a rapier that is 
lineally dcs'cendcd froin half a dozen dukes at the 
least: let his cloak be as long or as short iis you 
Mill ; if lon^, it i^ faced with Turkey grogeran ra- 
velled ; if short, it hath a cape like a calfs 'tongue, 
and is not so deep in his whole length, nor so much 
cloth in it I will justify as only the standing cape of 
a Dutchman's cloak. I have not yet touched all, 
for he hath in either shoe as much taffaty for his 
tyingSp as would serve for an ancient ; which scrveth 
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him (if you would have the mystery of it) of the 
own accord for a sboe-rag. If you talk with him, 
he makes a dishcloth of his own country in compa. 
rison of Spain ; but if you urge him particularly 
wherein it exceeds, he can give no instance, but in 
Spain they have better bread than any we hare; 
when (poor hungry slaves !) they may crumble it 
into water well enough, and make misons with it, 
for they have not a good morsel of meat, except it 
be salt pilchers, to eat with it, all the year long; 
and, which is more, they are poor b^gars, and Ue 
in foul straw erery night. 

^ Italy, the paradise of the earth, and the epicure's 
heaven, how doth it form ouryoang master? It 
makes him to kiss his hand like an ape, cringe his 
neck like a starveling, and play at IleypasS'-'repasS' 
come^aloftj when he salutes a man : from thence he 
brings the art of atheism, the art of epicurizing, the 
art of whoring, the art of poisoning, the art of so- 
domitry : the only probable good thing they hare 
to keep us from utterly condemning it, is, that it 
maketh a man an excellent courtier, a curious car* 
pet- knight ; which is by intrepretation a fine close 
jetcher, a glorious hypocrite : it is now a privy nota 
amongst the better sort of men, when they would 
set a singular mark or brand on a notorious villain, 
to say he hath been in Italy.' 

I hope I need not observe that these descriptions 
are not here quoted for the truth they contain, but 
for the curiosity of them. Thomas Nashe was the 
bitterest satirist and controversialist of the age he 
lived in. 
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APOLLODORUS ADEJLPU18. 

'A life from cares and business free> 
Is of all lives tlie life for me.' 

Ned Drowsy came into possession of a good es» 
tate at a time of life, ivhen the humours and habits 
contracted by education, or more properly by the 
want of it, become too much a part of the consti- 
tution to be conquered but by some extraordinary 
efbrt or cTcnt. Ncd^s father had too tender a con- 
cern for his health and morals to admit him of a 
public school, and the same objections held against 
an nniyersity : not that Ned was without his pre- 
tentions to scholarship, for it is well known that he 
Iras been sometimes found asleep upon his couch 
with a book open in his hand, which warrants a 
presumption that he could read, though I have not 
met any body jetj who has detected him in the act 
itstir. The literature of the nursery he held in ge- 
neral contempt, and had no more passion for the 
feats of Jack the Giant- killer^ when he was a child, 
than^hehadforthe labours of Hercules in his more 
adutt years : I can witness to the detestation in 
which he held the popular allegory of the Piignm\ 
Progress, and when he had been told of the many 
editions that book has run through, he has never 
failed to reply, that there is no accounting for the 
bad taste of the Tulgar : at the same time, I speak 
it to his honour, 1 have frequently known him ex- 
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press a tender fellow-feeling for the Sleeping Beauty 
in the Wood^ and betray more partialitj'-, than he 
•was apt to be guilty of, to the edifying story of the 
Seven Dreamers^ ^hom I Yeiily belicYe he held ia 
more respect than the Seven Wonders of the World. 
Rural sports were too boisterous for Ned*s spirits: 
neither hares nor i3artridgcs could lay their deaths at 
his door, so that all liis coufttVy neighbours gare 
hhn their good word, and poached his manors 
without mercy : there was h canal in front of his 
house, where he w'ould sometimes take up with the 
placid amusements of angling from an alcove by the 
si^e of it, with a serrant in attendance for the pur- 
pose of baiting his hook, or calling upon him to 
pull, if by chance he was surprised with a bite ; 
Jhappfly for his repose, this very rarely was the 
case, though a tradition runs in the family of his 
having once snapped an officious perch of extraor- 
dinary size. 

There was a learned practitioner in the law, one 
Mr. Driver, who had a house in his parish, and 
him Ned appointed manager of his estate -; this 
worthy gentleman was so considerate as seldom if 
ever to give him any trouble about his accounts, 
well knowing his aversion from items and partica- 
lars, and the little turn he had to the drudgery of 
arithmetic and calculations. By the kind offices of 
Mr. Driver, Ned was relieved from an infinite deal 
of disagreeable business, and Mr. Driver himself 
suddenly became a man of considerable property, 
and began to take a lead in the county. Ned, to- 
gether with his estate, had succeeded to a Chancery 
suit, which was pending at the death of the late 
possessor : this suit was for a time carried on so 
prosperously by Mr. J&river, that nothing more 
seeitied requisite to bring it to a favourable issue, 
than for Ned to taake his appearance in Court for 
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some purposes I am not able to ox^I^.n :• ihifi n^aj^ . 
au uodertakiog so insurmoun^t)lc, that he couLc^ 
neYcr be preyailed uppn to set about it, and the s.u^i^t 
^as deserted accordingly. This suit, and the cir- 
cumstance ofa Coppermine on hi^ es^tate, i^hich hl^ 
agent never could engage bim to work, we^^ th^ 
only things that ^vcr disturbed his tranquillity, s^nd^ 
upon these topics he was rather sore, till Mr. Driver 
found it conveuiLMU togire up both points, and N94 
heard no more of his Chancery suit or his coppei^ 
mine. 

These few trails of my friend's character yf\l\ 
suffice to inakQ my readers acquainted with hi«» 
before I relate the particulars of a visit I paid him 
about thr.ce months ago. It was in compliance 
Vith the fgilowing lettei:^ whichi wasfayouredivitb 
from Mr. Driver. 

* These are to inform you that Mr. Drowsy de- 
sires the favour of your company at Poppy-l^ll^ 
which he has ordered me tQ notify to. you, i^q\ 
doubting but you will take it in good part, as y9m 
well know how his humour stands to\vards writing. 
Re bids me say that he has something of cpqser 
quencc to consult you ujwn, of vhich morp whpa 
^ve meet : wishing you health and a safe journey, ) 
remain in all reasonable service, 

' Yom-'s to cooimand, 

' Daniel D^rivcr.* 

Ir^ consequence of this summons I set off Ictf 
Poppy-Hall, and arrived there early in the evening 
of the second day. I found my friend Uroiivsy iq 
company with my correspondent the attorney, tho 
reverend Mr. Beetle curate of (he parisji, and two 
(jentlemcn, strangers to T^^y ^vha, as I ^ndpr&too4 
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from Mr. Drirer, were Mr. Sparkle senior, an emi- 
nent auctioneer in London, and Billy Sparkle hif 
son, a city bean. My friend was in his easy chair 
tarned towards the fire ; the rest were sitting round 
the table at some distance, and engaged, as I soon 
discoTered, in a very interesting conversation upon 
beauty, which my entrance for a while put a stop to. 
This intermission however lasted no longer than 
whilst Mr. Drowsy paid his compliments to me, 
which he performed in few words, asking me how- 
ever if 1 came on horseback, which having answered 
in the affirmative, he scntentionsly observed, that 
he never rode. And now the elder Mr. Sparkle re- 
sumed the conversation in the following manner — 
What I was going to observe to you, when this 
gentleman came in, upon the article of beauty, is 
peremptorily and precisely this: beauty, gentlemen, 
is in the eye, [ aver it to be in the eye of the beholder 
and not in the object itself ; my beauty for instance 
H not yonr beauty, your*s is not mine ; it depends 
upon fancy and taste, fancy and taste are nothing 
but caprice ; a collection of fine women is like a 
collection of fine pictures ; put them up to auction, 
and bidders will be found for every lot. — But all 
bidders, cries the attorney, are not bonu^de buyers ; 
I believe you find many an article in your sales sent 
back upon the owner's hands, and so it is with 
beauty ; all that is bidden for is not bought in. — 
Here the curate interposed, and turning to his lay* 
brother of the pulpit, reminded him that beauty was 
like a flower of the field ; here to-day, and gone to- 
morrow ; whereas virtue was a hardy plant and 
defied the scythe of time ; virtue was an evergreen, 
ftnd would bloom in the winter of life ; virtue would 
flourish, when beauty was no more. — I believe it 
seldom makes any considerable shoot till that is the 
case, cried Billy Sparkle, and followed up his re- 
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par tec with a laugh, in which he was himself the 
only performer. — (t 19 high time now, sajs the at. 
tornej, directing his discourse to me, to uiake you 
acquainted with the business we are upon, and how 
"we came to fall upon this topic of beauty. Your 
friend Mr. Drowsy docs not like the trouble of 
talking, and therefore with his leare I shall open 
the case to you, as I know he wishes to take your 
opinion uppn it. — Here the attorney seeming to 
pause for his cue, Drowsy nodded his head and 
bade him go on. We are in consultation, rejoined 
he, upon a matter of no less moment than the choice' 
of a wife for the gentleman in that easy chair. — And 
if he is easy in it, demanded I, what need he wish 
for more ? — Alackailay ! he has no heir, and tiy 
that event takes place, he is only tenant for life sub- 
ject to im])cachment of waste ; he cannot be called 
master of his own estate ; only think of that, Sir. 
That was for him to do, I replied ; how does j^Ir. 
Drowsy himself think of it ? I don't think much 
about it, answered Ned. And how stands your 
mind towards matrimony ? — No answer. — There's 
troiible in it, ^dded 1. There is so, replied he Avith 
a sigh ; bqt Priver says I want an heir. There^^ 
trouble in that too, quoth I ; haye you any parti- 
cular lady in your eye ? That is the rery point v-e 
are now upon, cried Mr. Sparkle senior ; there are 
three lots up for Mr. Drowsy or his friends to chusja 
from, and I -only wait his signal for knocking (}own 
the lot that he likes best. This I could not per- 
fectly understand, in the terms of art which Mr. 
Sparkle made use of, and therefore desired he would 
express himself in plain language. My father m^^s 
to say, cries Billy, there are three girls want hus.- 
bands, and but one man that wishes to be married. 
Hold your tongue, puppy, said old Sparkle, and 
proceeded. You shall know^ Sir^ that to accoi^- 
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inodate Mr. Drowsj in the article of a vife, and 
save him the tronble of looking out for himself, we 
sometime ago put an advertisement in the papers ; 
I believe I have a copy of it about me : aye, here 
it is ! 

'WANTED 

A young, healthy, unmarried woman, of a dis- 
creet character, as wife to a gentleman of fortune, 
who loves his case and does not care to take upon 
himself the trouble of courtship ; she must be of a 
placid domestic turn, and not one that likes to hear 
herself talk. Any qualified person, whom this may 
suit, by applying to Mr. Sparkle, auctioneer, may 
be informed of particulars. A short trial will be 
expected. 

N. B. Maids of Honour need not apply, as none 
such will be treated with.' 

I told Mr. Sparkle I thought his advertisement a 
very good one, and properly guarded, and I wished 
to know the result of it ; he said that very many ap- 
plicants had presented themselves, but lor want of 
full credentials he had dismissed all but three, whom 
I will again describe, added he, not only for your 
information, but in hopes Mr. Drowsy will give 
some attention to the catalogue, which I am sorry 
' to say has not yet been the case. 

He then drew a paper of minutes from his pocket- 
book and read as follows — 

* Catherine Gumming, spinster, aged twenty-five, 
lodges at Gravesend in the house of Mr. Dutlcr, a 
reputable slopscller of that place, can have an un- 
deniable character from two gentlemen of credit, 
now absent, but soon expected in the next arrivals 
from China : her fortune, which she ingenuously 
owns is not capital, is for the present invested in 
certain commodities, which she has put into the 
hands of the gentlemen above-mentioned, ami lor 
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which she expects profitable returns on their ar-* 
riTal. This young ladj appeared with a florid 
blooming complexion, fine long ringlets of daric 
hair in the fashionable dishe?e], eyes uncommonly 
Spark1ing,is tali of stattire^straight and in good case* 
She wore a locket of plaited hair siting in a gold 
chain round her neck, and was remarkably neat 
and elegant about the feet and ancles : is impatient 
for a speedy answer, as she has thoughts of going 
oat in the next ships to India.* 

Let her go ! cried Ned, I'll have nothing to say 
to Kitty Cumming.— ni bet a wager she is one of 
us, exclaimed the city beau, for which his father 
gave him a look of rebuke, and proceeded to the 
next' 

' Agnes de Crapean, daughter of a French pro- 
testant clergyman in the isle of Jersey, a comely 
young woman, but of a pensive air and downcast 
look ; lived as a dependant upon a certain rich 
trader^s wife^ with whom her situation was very 
unpleasant; flattered herself she was well practised 
in submission and obedience, should conform to any 
humours which the advertiser might have, and 
should he do her the honour to accept her as his 
wife, she would do hrr possible to please him with 
all humble duty, gratitude, and devotion.* 

Ned Drowsy now turned himself in his chair, 
and with a sigh whispered me in the car, poor 
thing ! I pity her, but ^he won't do : go on to tho 
last. 

The lady I am next to describe^ said Sparkle, is 
one of whom I can only speak by report, for as yet 
1 have not set eyes on her person, nor is she ac« 
quainted with a syliablcof these proceedings, beii^g 
represented to me as a young woman whose deli- 
cacy would not submit to be the candidate of an 
advertisement. The account I hav« had of her it 



from a friond, who, ^hoagh a man of a pij^rtieulaf 
way of thinkiog) is a, ?ery honest hooour^b^e persop, 
i^nd oQfi whose word will pass for thpM^aads : he 
calUd at my office one day, when this si^vpftisen 
pient was )jing on my desk, and citing his eye 
upon the p^p^, ^sKe4 me, if th^t ^\\\y jest was of 
my invcQtiQg ? I assured hipfi it was pq jest, |9pt ^ 
forious advertisement ; that the party was a mfin of 
property and hpnour, a gentXen^an by birth SL^^ 
principle, and one eTcry way qualified tp makp th^ 
Qfiarried state happy. Hath he lost his nnderstand- 
ing, said my friend, th^t he takes this method of 
convening all the prostitutof ^opt the towo^ or doth 
be coBsnlt his ease so much, as npt to trpuble him- 
self whether his wife be a modest woman or opt? 
Humph! cried Ned, wh^tslgni&es what be said ? 
go on with your story. To w^ke short of it theo» 
r^^umed Sparkle, i9y frl^Bud gre^ serious upoii the 
m^'it^r^ and after a short consideri^ag jtimc Addressed 
bimself to roe ^s follows : If I were satisfii^d youf 
principal is a man,^ as you describe him,. qualified by 
leioper and disppsijtion to make ^n amiable and viir 
tuous girl happy) I woi|ld s^y something to yo^oi^ 
tkfi apbject ; b\^t ^s be chuses to be conce^lod? aa4 
M J mnnot tbipk of blindly sacriQ^^Uig my ^ 
charge to %^y map, whom she does oot know and 
lipprpro, tbere is an end of the mattejr. And why 
f^ ? e^clgiipfd Ned, with morjC .energy ths^p I fifid 
^T^r observed jp biip ; I should be gM (o see the 
gentleman and lady both : I should be glad to see 
<b^n>. 

At jthis instjipt 9 servant eatcred the roji^na, and 
aftnounc^ tbp aurirpl of a stranger, whp wished to 
fp^ak wUh th^ /eldej Mf. ^parj^io. 
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Mt friend Ned Drowsy is a man, who hath indeed 
neglected natare*s gifts, but not abused them : he is 
as Yoid of vice, as he is of industry, his temper is 
serene, and his manners harmless and inoffensive ; 
be is avaricious of nothing but of his ease, and cer* 
tainly possesses benevolence, though too indolent 
to put it into action : be is a9 sparing of his teeth as 
be is of his tongue, and whether it be that he is na* 
turally temperate, or that eating and drinking are 
too troublesome, so it i& that he is very abstemious 
in both particulars, and having received the bles* 
siag9 of a good constitution and a comely person 
from the hand of Providence, he has not squandered 
Ins talent^ though he has not put it out to use. 

Accordingly when I perceived him interested in 
the manner i have related upon Mr. Sparkle's dis- 
course, and heard htm give orders to his servant to 
shew the gentleman into the room, which he did^ 
in a picker and more spirited tone than is usual 
vith him, I began to think that nature was about 
to struggle for her privileges, and suspecting that 
this stranger might perhaps have some connection, 
^ith Sparkle's incognittty I grew impatient for his 
Appearance. 

After a while the servant returned, and intro*. 
duced a little swarthy old man with short grey hair 
and whimsically dressed ; having on a dark brow^i 
coat with a tarnished gold edging, black figured 
Velvet waistcoat, and breeches of scarlet cloth with 
long gold knee^ bands, dangling dawn a pair of black 



silk stockings, which cloathed two legs not exactly 
cast in the mould of the BeUedcre ApoHo. He made 
two or three low reverences as he adTanced, so that 
before Mr. Sparkle could announce him by name, 
I had set him down for an Israelite, all the world to 
nothing ; but as soon as I heard the words, Gen- 
tleman, this IS my worthy friend Mr. Abraham 
Abrahams ! I rcoogniaed the person of my corcvs- 
pondent, whose humble and ingenious letter i 
thought at to publish in No. XXX VIL of this to- 
lume,^ 9Md whom I had once before had a gUmpse 
ci, as he walked past my bnokseller^^door in Com- 
hill, and was .pointed out to me from the shop. 

Mr. Abrahams, not being a porsan to whom na- 
ture had af&xed her passport, saying. Let this maa 
have free ingress and egress upon my authority^ 
made his first approaches with all those civil a8si« 
duities, which some people are constrained to prac- 
tise, who must turn prejudice out of company, beu 
fore they can sit down in it. in the present case I 
flatter myself be fared somewhat better fox the whis- 
per I gave my friend Ned in his favour, and sUence 
after a short time having taken place in such a man- 
ner as seemed to indicate an expectation in the com* 
pany, that he was the person who was now to break 
it, he beg^n, not without some hesitation, to deli- 
irer himself in these words ; 

Before I take the liberty of addressing the gende- 
nan of the house, I wish to jfinow from my friend 
/ Mr. Sparkle, whether he has opened any hint of 

what has passed between him and me relative to a 
4oertain advertisement ; and if he has, I should next 
be glad to know, whether I haye permission of the 
party concerned to go into the business. 

Yes, Sir, cried Ned somewhat eagerly, Mr. Spar- 
kle has told me all that passed, and you have not 
•nly my free leave^ but my. earnest desire to say 



krtry riling yt>A Ihihk fit ber<>re rtiescrriehds. Th^ 
Sir, said A brahamv, I shall M\ yofi h plithi tate 
wtthoot Tarylng k single tittle from the truth. 

As I was coming h6me from Iny dub pretty latfe 
iti theeV^fifrg aboti% five tDfonthsago, in iurfiihg th^ 
ronter of a narVoW aUey, a yontig w6man caiM 
hastily ottt of thfe iloor of a house, and, seizing hold 
■of my ha:ntl, Eagerly "besought me forthe love oT 
Ood to follow her. I was startled, aiid knew not 
"what to think of such a greeting ; I could discern 
tlmt ^he was young and beautiful, and 1 was no adt- 
tentnrer in affairs of gallantry ; ^hc seemed indeed 
to be e:rccedtngly agitated atid almost be^de herself, 
but I knew tlie profligate of thirtsex ean somcftimea 
feign distress for Very wicked purposes, and there- 
fore desired to be e^xbUBed from going iiito any house 
■with her; ifshe woaW howcfTer adVancieafew pacesf, 
I iroald hear <rhat she had to say, and ^o if it wal^ 
votKhifg bu't my charity she solicited, I Was ready 
to relieve her : we turned -the corner of the al^ey 
together, and being now in one of the principal 
streets of the dty, I thought [ might safdy stop and 
Itear the petition she had to make. As we stood 
<'>jrether Under the eavdii of a shop, the night T)eing 
Tainy, she tdld me that the reason she besought mie 
1o gx> into the house With her was in hopes the spec- 
tacle of distress,' which would there present itself to 
wy sight, tnight, if there was any pity In my heart, 
call it forth, and prevail With me to stop a deed 6f 
cruelty, which was then in execution, by sating 'a 
Wretched object from being thrust into the streets 
in a dying conditloh for a smrall debt to her land^ 
lord, whbm no entreaties could p&clfy. Blessed 
God ! I exclahnfed, can there be such human toon- 
sters ? Who is the woman ? my mother, replied i^te, 
and burst into tin agony of tears ; if I would be 
what I may hare ap|>cared to you, but what I nef^r 
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can be etea to taTe the life of mj pumt^ 1 bdaoft 
been driTeo to this extremitj, for it is rescBtaaC^ 
which actuates the brutal wretch no less tJiae entity. 
Though 1 confess myself not insensible to f«ar, Uing 
as you see no athletic, I felt snch indignatioo rise 
-within me at these words^ that I did not hesitate 
for another moment about accompanying this un- 
happy girl to her house, not doubting thq truth oi 
what she had been telling me, as wdl from the man* 
ner of her relating it, as from my obsert ation of her 
countenance, which the light of the lamp under 
which we were standing, discovered to be of amo:»t 
aficcting, modest, and e?en dignified character — 

Sir, 1 honour you for your benevolence, cried 
Ned ; pray proceed with your story. 

She led me up two ]>air of stairs into a back apart- 
ment, where a woman was in bed, pleading for 
mercy to a surly-looking fellow, who was calling 
out to her to get up and be gone out of his honse. 
1 have found a fellow-creature,said my conductress, 
whose pity will redeem us from the clutches of one, 
who has none ; be comforted, my dear mother, 
for this gentleman has some christian charity in his 
heart. 1 don't know what charity may be in his 
heart, cried the fellow, but he has so little ,of the 
Christian in his countenance, that I'll bet ten to one 
he is a Jew. Be that as it may, said J, a Jew may 
have feeling, and therefore say what^hese poor wo- 
men arc indebted to you, and I will pay down the 
money, if my pocket can reach it ? if not, I believe 
my name, though it be a Jew's name, will be good 
for the sum, let it be what it will. May God re- 
ward you, cried the mother, our debt is not great, 
though it is more than we have present means to 
pay ; we owe but six and twenty shillings to our 
hardened creditor ; I believe 1 am r]ght,Constantis, 
• (turning to her daughter) bu^ you know what it is 
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correcdy. That is the amount of it, replied the 
lovely Constantia, for such she now appeared to 
me, as she was in the act of supporting her mother 
on I he bolster with her arm under her neck. Take 
your money, man, quoth I, receive what is )'Our 
own, aod let these helpless creatures lodge in peace 
one night beneath your roof ; to-morrow 1 will re- 
move them, if this infirm woman shall be able to 
endure it. I hope my house is my own, answered 
the savage, and i don't desire to be troubled with 
them one night longer, no, nor even one hour. 

Is this possible ? exclaimed Ned ; are there such 
distresses in the world? what (hen h^ve I been doing 
all this while ? having so said, he sprung nimbly out 
of his easy chair, took a hasty stride or two across 
the room, rubbing his forehead as he walked, threw 
himself into an empty chair, which stood next to 
that in which Mr. Abrahams was sitting, and beg* 
ged him once more to proceed with his narrative. 

With the help of my apothecary, who lived in 
the very house, at the door of which 1 had conversed 
with Constantia, I removed the invalid and her 
daughter that very evening in a hackney coach to 
my own house, which was not far distant ; and by 
the same medical assistance and my wife's care, 
who is an excellent nurse, I had the satisfaction to 
see the poor woman regain her health and strength 
very speedily, for in fact her weakness had been 
more the effect of misery and want of diet, than any 
real disease : as for Constantia, her looks kept pace 
with her mother's recovery, and 1 must say without 
flattery, she is altogether the finest creature I ever 
looked upon. 

The mother of Constantia is still a very comely 
woman, and not above forty years old ; she has a 
father living, who is a roan of great opulence, but ho 
has conceived such irreconcileablc displeasure at her 
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■arrjuig, that he has nerer smoe ^kzt erent taloen 
the least notice ckher of her or of his grandehiM. 
Thea he is an unoatoval monster, cried Ned, and 
win be seat to the derU for his barbarity. 

Mr. Abrahaais proceeded as follows : She is the 
widow of a Oa^tain Goedison, of whose unhappj 
story I have at diffiercot times coJledted only a few 
particalars, but from these 1 can understand that 
she went with him to America, and took her 
daughter with her ; that he had a company of foot, 
and little else to maintain himself and family upon 
but his pay ; that he serTed there in most of ths 
campaigns Hirith the reputation of a gallant officer, 
but that the spirit of gaming having been suffered 
toinfeA the English army in their winter quarters 
at New*York, this wretched man, the father and 
Ihe husband of these helpless women, became a 
prey to that infernal passion, and being driven ta 
sell his commission to pay his losses at play, put an 
'end to his miserable existence by a bullet. 

Here Abrahams paused, whilst Ned gave ventta 
a groan, in which i can answer for his being se- 
conded by one more heart at least then in com* 
pany, from which the recolledUon of that fatal p&> 
riod never fails to extort a pang. 

The series of sufferings, which the unhappy wi- 
dow and her child endured, (continued Abrahams) 
from this tragical period, were such as I most leate 
you to imagine, for I neither wished to be in- 
formed of them, nor could die expatiateupon them. 
It may however be proper to inform Mr. Drowsy, 
-that I am convinced there is no room for hope that 
any future impression can be made upon tiie unfor- 
giring nature of Coastantia's grandfather, and it 
would be unjust in me to represent her as any other 
than what she Is, destitute of fortune even in ex- 

tancy. And what is the the worse for that ? 
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cried Ned ; awoogst the articles I tdpukte f<w in 
the advertisement, which Mr. Sparkle has beem 
reading, 1 believe jmi will nol iiid that momcyi ii 
put down for one. Upon thia Mn. Abrahanuaiad^ 
a praper compiimeot to wy fiete«d, and addressing 
himself to the company began t» apologiose fbr harv> 
tag taking op so roach of oar aittei)tion bj hia long 
discourse ; this naturaUji produced a return of ae« 
kaowJedgmenta on our parts, witk maay, and jiisl: 
coBunendations of his benevelencev The koqeat 
roan's features brightened with joy upon necehiog 
this welconM testimony, which he s« wel) deserredi 
and I ramarked with pleaiiure that oar reverend 
friend, the curate, now began to regard Abrahaim 
with an eye of com^placency, and having set hinu 
self in order, like one who waa about to harangue 
his audience with a prepared oration, l|e tnrned a 
gracious cotantenancc upon the humble adversary of 
his faith,- and delivered himself as follows-p*-^ 

Charhy, Mr. Abrahams, ia by oar chnrch es^ 
teemed the first of Christian virtueis and as we dre 
commanded to pray even for our enemies, ia obew 
dtence to that blessed mandate I devoutly pra}^ 
that in yoor instance it may avail to cover and blot 
oat tho multitude of sins. Youp reaching forth 
the hand of mercy to these poor Christians, in their 
-pitiable distress, proves you to be a man superior to 
tiiose shameful prejudices, which make a folse plea 
of religion for shutting up the heart against all, but 
those of its own faith and persuasion. I have lis- 
tened to your narrative with attention, and it i& but 
justice to you to confess, that your forbearing %o 
retort vpon the scurrilous fellow in the lodgings 
house, who insulted you on the score of your na- 
tional physiognomy, is a circumstance ve-ry highty 
to your credit, and what would have done honour 
to any one of the professors of that religion, which 
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teaches as, when we are reviled, to revile not again. 
I alMO remarked the modest manner of yonr speak- 
ing, when yon unavoidably reported of yonr own 
good deeds : yon soonded no trumpet before you, 
and thereby convinced me you are not of that pha* 
risaical leaven, which seeketh the praise of men ; 
and let me tell you, Sir, it is the very test of true 
charity, that it vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up. 
Humility, Mr. Abrahams, in a peculiar degree is 
expected of you, as of one of the children of wrath, 
scattered over the face of the earth without an abid- 
ing place, which you may call your own : charity 
also is in you a doty of more than ordinary obli- 
gation, for you and yours subsist no otherwise than 
on the charity of the nations who give you shelter: 
the alms of others may be termed a free gift of 
love, but your alms are in fact a legal tribute for 
protection. To conclude — 1 exhort you to take in 
good part what I have now been saying ; you are 
the first of your nation I ever communed with, and 
if hereafter in the execution of my duty 1 am led to 
speak with rigour of your stiff-necked generation, 
I shall make a mental exception in your favour, 
and recommend you in my prayers for all Jews, 
Turks, infidels and heretics, by a separate ejacula- 
tion in your behalf. 

Whether Abrahams in his heart thanked the ho« 
nest curate for his zeal is hard to say, but there wai 
nothing to be observed in his countenance, which 
bespoke any other emotions than those of benevo- 
lence and good-nature. My friend Drowsy was not 
quite so placid at certain periods of the discourse, 
and when he found that the humble Israelite made 
no other retorn, but by a civil inclination of the 
head to the speaker at the conclusion of the ha- 
rangue, he said to Abrahams,in a qualifying tone of 
voice, Mr. Beetle, Sir, means well ; to which the 
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other instantly replied, that he did not dmibt it, 
and then with a design, as it should seem^ to tarn 
the discourse, informed Ned, that be had taken the 
liberty of going in person to the father of Mrs. 
Goodison, in hopes he would have allowed htm to 
speak of the situation, in which he had found his 
daughter and her child : but alas ! added he, I had 
no sooner began to open the business upon which 
I came, than he instantly stopt my mouth by de. 
mandiog, if I came into his house to affront hin^i 
that he was astonished at my assurance for dariog 
to Tiame his daughter in his hearing, and in the 
same breath in a Tery haughty tone cried out, 
Harkye, Sir I are not you a Jew ? to which I had 
no sooner replied in the affirmatiTC, than ringing 
his bell very violently, he called out to his footman, 
to put that Jew out of bis doors. 

Here Abrahams pansed ; Ned started up from 
his chair, drank a glass of wine, shotok the Jew by 
the hand, flounced down upon his seat again, 
vrhistled part of a tune, and turning to me said in 
a half-whisper, What a world is this we lire in ! 
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After the conversation related in the priQceding 
chapter, Drowsy and his guests passed a spcinl 
evening, and honest Abrahams was prevailed upofi 
to take a bed at Poppy Hall. The next morning 
early, as I was walking in the garden, 1 was much 
surprised to find Ned there before me — I dare^saf 
you wonder, said he, what could provoke my la^i. 
ness to^uit my pillow thus ei^rJy^ but 1 am resolved 
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to shake off a tlothful habit, which till oar dis- 
course last night I ocTer considered as criminal. I 
have been thinking over all that Mr. Abrahams 
told us aboot the distressed widow and her daugh. 
ter, and I mnst own to 70a 1 hare a longing desire 
to obtain a sight of this Constantia, whom he de- 
scribes to be so charming in mind and person. Now 
I don't know with what face I can invite her hi- 
ther ; besides I consider, though I might prevail 
npon Mr. Abrahams to bring her, yet I should be 
jDonfoundedlj hampered how to get handsomely off, 
if npon acquaintance it did not suit me to propose 
for her. 

You judge rightly^ said I, your dilemma would 
be embarrassing. 

Well then, quoth he, there is no alternative but 
for me to go to her, and though 1 am aware of the 
trouble it will give me to take a journey to London, 
where I have never been, and shall probably make 
a very awkward figure, yet if you will encourage 
me so far as to say you will take a comer in my 
coach thjther, and Mr. Abrahams does not obje^ 
to the scheme, I will even pluck up a good courage 
and set out to-morrow. 

Be it so ! answered I, if Mr. Abrahams approves 
of it, I have no obje^ion to the party. 

On the morrow we set off; Abrahams and my- 
self with Ned, and his old servant in his coach for 
London, and in the evening of the second day oor 
post-boys delivered us safe at Blossom's Inn in 
Lawrence-lane. Abrahams procured us lodgings 
• at the house of his apothecary in the Poultry, where 
he first sheltered Mrs. Goodison and Constantia ; 
and having settled this affair, the good man hastened 
home to present himself to his family, and prepare 
for our supping at his house that night. 

My friend Ned. had been in a broad stare of 
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amazement ever since hb entry into London ; he 
seemed anxious to knovr what all the people were 
about, and why they posted up and down in su^h a 
hurry ; he frequently asked me when they would 
go home and be quiet ; for his own part hu doubted 
if he should get a wink of sleep till he was fairly 
out of this noisy town. • . > 

As he was feasting his curiosity from the window 
of our lodgings, the Lord Mayor passed by in his 
state coach towards the Mansion House — God bless 
his Majesty ! cried Ned, he is a portly man. lie 
was rather disappointed when I set him right in his 
mistake; but nevertheless the spectacle pleased him, 
and he commented very graTely upon the commo* 
dious size of the coach and the slow pace of the 
procession, which he said shewed the good sense 
and discretion of the city magistrate^ and obserTing 
him to be a very corpulent man, added, with an air 
of some consequence, that he would venture to pro- 
nounce my Lord Mayor of London was a wise man 
and consulted his own ease. 

We now were to set ourselves in order for our 
visit to honest Abrahams, and Ned began to shew 
some anxiety about certain articles of his dress and 
appearance, which did not exactly tally with the 
sproce air of the city sparks, whom he had recon- 
noitred in the streets ; the whole was confessedly of 
the rustic order, but I encouraged him to put his 
trust in broad-*cloth and country bloom, and seri. 
ously exhorted him not to trust his head to the 
sheers of a London hair dresser. 1 now ordered a 
coach to be called, which was no sooner announced 
than Ned observed it was speedily got ready ; but 
they do every thing in a hurry in this place, added 
he, and I wish to my heart the fat gentleman in the 
fme coach may order all the people to bed before 
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tnir letvrn, fhof Inaj stand some dumce of getting 
s IHtle rest and qmet anoegst tlMsm. 

We now §tept into our hack, but not withonta 
caotlon from Ned to the coachman to drire geoti j 
orer the stoneB, which, to give him his dne, he 
faithfollj performed. We were received at the door 
of our friendly Israelite with a smiling welcome, 
and condii6lcd hj him np stairs to a plain bnt neat 
apartment, in which was the mbtress of the honse, 
an elderlj decent matron, who presented os loMrs. 
Groodison, the mother of Constaotia, in whose 
countenance, though pale and orercast with me- 
lancholj, beauty and modestdignitj still kept their 
flatire post. 

Honest Ned made bis first approaches with a bow, 
which Vestrfs perhaps could have mended, though 
ft was of nature's workmanship ; and this he stootlj 
M lowed up with a kiss to each ladj, after the eus- 
tOM of the country, that loudly spoke its own good 
report. * 

Whilst these ancient and exploded ceremonies 
were in operation, the door opened, and presented 
to our eyes — a wonder ! it was a combination of 
grace aud beauty to hare extorted raptures from 
old age itself ; it was a form of modesty to hare 
awed the passions of licentious youth ; it was, ia 
one word, Constaotia herself, and till our reigning 
beauties shall to equal charms add equal humility, 
and present themselves like her to the beholder's 
eye without one conscious glance of exultation at 
their triumphs, she must remain no otherwise de- 
scribed than as that name bespeaks the nnrivaJled 
model of her sex. 

As for my friend Ned, who had acquitted him- 
self so dexterously with the elder ladles, his lips 
had done their oflice ; neither voico nor motion re- 
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mained with them, and astonishment would not 
even suffer them to close — 

Obsiupuiif tteteruntque connByetvoxfaucibushiesit, 

And what after all were the mighty instnimen(S| 
by which these effedts were produced ? Hearken, 
O Tavistock-street, and believe it if you can! The 
simplest dress, which modesty could clothe itself 
with, was all the armour which this conqueror had 
put on ; a plain white cotton vest with a close 
head-dress, (such as your very windows would 
have blushed to hare exhibited) filleted with a 
black silk ribband, were all the aids that Nature 
borrowed to attire her matchless piece of work. 

Thus she stood before us, and there she might 
^ave stood for us till now, if the compassionate 
Israelite had not again stepped in to her rescue: he 
led her to a chair, and, taking his seat, set the con- 
Tersation afloat by telling her of his visit to the 
worthy gentleman then present (as his body indeed 
might witness, but for his senses they were else- 
where) spoke handsomely of his kind 'reception,of 
the natural beauties of the place and the country 
about it, and concluded with saying he had now 
the honour to introduce the owner of that hospi. 
table mansion to her acquaintance, and he flattered 
himself he could not do a more acceptable ofBce to 
both parties 

The answer which Constantia made to this ela- 
borate harangue, would in vain besought for in the 
academy c^ compUmentSj for it consisted simply in the 
eloquence of two expressive eyes, which she di- 
rected upon the speechless trunk of poor Ned, 
somewhere as I should guess about the region of 
his heart, for [ am persuaded her emissaries never 
stopped till they made their way to the citadel and 
bad audience there* 
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Ned n«w began to stanmer out a few sen. 
tenceS) by which » if Consftatttta did not «ndeRtaD4 
more than was expressed, she could Dotbemuchlke 
wiser for the information he gave her ; he wasgUd 
and sorry twice or thrice in a breath, and notal. 
ways in the right place ; he hoped and bcIicTcd and 
presumed to say — ^just nothing at aH* ; when id a 
moment the word Supper ! announced tfiroagh 
the nose of a snuffling Hebrew servant, came as if 
it had been conjured up by the wand of an en- 
chanter, to deliver him out of his distress : the 
manna in the wilderness wa» hardly more wel- 
come to the famished Jews, than were now the 
bloodless viands that awaited us on the friendly 
board of Abrahams, to the ears I shonTd hare said 
rather than to the appetite of Drowsy. 

Love I know can do more in the way of meta* 
morphosis, than Ovid ever heard of ; and to say the 
truth, what he had done to Ned was no trifling test 
of his art ; for it was in fa6t no less a change, than 
if he had transformed Morpheas into Mercury : 
Good fellowship however can do something in the 
same ivay, and the hospitable festivity of the honest 
Israelite now brdught Ned's heart to bis Fips and set 
it to work : youth soon catches the social sympa- 
thy, but even age and sorrow now threw aside their 
gloom, and paid their subscription to the board with 
a good grace. Ned, whose countenance was lighted 
up with a genuine glow of benevolence^ that had 
entirely dispelled that air of lassitude, whicb had so 
long disarmed an interesting set of features of theik* 
natural vivacity and spirit, now exhibited a charac« 
ter of as much manly beanty and even mental er- 
pression, as I had ever contemplated — 

Quid uonpaant amor 7 

Madam^ says he^ directing his discourse to Mrs^ 



i 
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GoodisoQ, it is not for the honour of inaiaii natare^ 
ihtkt I siiould wholly credit what our worthy boat has 
told me: I won't belieT-e thereare'half so many hard 
heartsin the world as we hear of; it is not talking rea*. 
son to a maD that will always ai^ue hhn out of hts ob- 
stioaQcy; it is not such a fellow as myself, no, nor 
even so good a pleader as my friend here (pointings 
to Abrahams) who can turn a tough heart to pity; 
but let me once come across a certain father, that 
shall be nameless, and let me be properly prepared 
to encounter him, and Til wager all 1 am worth, I 
will bring him round in a twinkling : Only let me 
have the proper credentials in my hand, do you see, 
and I'll do it. I know whom you point at, replied 
Mrs. Goodison, but I don't comprehend all yonr 
meaning ; what credentials do you allude to ? To 
the most poweiYul, said Ned, that nature ever set 
iierhand to; the irresistible eyes of this yonng iady^ 
might I only say — This angel is a supplicant t<» 
you, the heart that would not melt must be of <mar- 
ble. Gonstantia blushed, eyory body seemed de- 
lighted with the unexpected turn of Ned's reply, 
whilst Mrs. Goodison answered, that she feared 
even that erperiment would disappoint inm ; upon 
which he eagerly rejoined, then i have a resource 
agatnst'the worst that can befal us : There is a com. 
fortablc little mansion stands witbout-side of my 
park ; it is furnished and in complete repair ; there 
is a pleasant garden to it ; Mr. Abrahams has seen 
it, and if you will be my tenant, you shall not find 
mesohapd a landlord, as some you have had to deail 
^ith. As Ned spoke these words, Mrs. Goodison 
turned her eyes full upon him with so ibteliigent and 
scrutinizing an expression, as to cause a short stop 
in his speech, after which he continued — Ah, Ma- 
dam, how happy you might make me ! the last i»« 
habitant of this belof ed little place was my excellent 
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jDOther ; sbe jiasied tmo years of widowhood id it 
with no compaoioft but mjsclf ; I wish 1 had been 
more worthy of sach. society and more capable of 
improTing by it; boiJ was sadly cramped in mj 
education, heimg kept at home hj my father, who 
meant all for the best( (j pd forhid 1 should reproach 
Iiim ! ) and pnt- me under the careiof Parson Beetle, 
the curate of our^pacish, aa honest well-meaniog 
man, ^otalas! I. was a dull laay blo<^head) and he 
did notckeep metp.iny book, r^owet er, such as I 
am, 1 know my .ovB.deficieacieS|.and 1 hope want 
of honesty and sincerity Js. not amongst the number, 
^^obody c^n &uspect it, cric^ jlbrahi^ms. Pardon 
me, replied Ned, I am afraid Mr«. Goodison is not 
thoroughly » cotnjrinaed iof U ; surely,. Madam) you 
will not suppose I could looJk.^ou, in the face and 
utter an untruth. Nohqdy can look in, you r's Sir, 
answered she, and expect to hear one ; it is your 
unmerited generosity that stops my tongue. After 
•all, resumed Abrahams, I am as much indebted to 
your generosity as any body present, for as you have 
never once mentioned the name of my Constantia 
in this proposal, I perceive you do not intend to 
rob me of both my comforts at the same time. 
*Tis because I have not the presumption to hope, 
answered Ned, that I have any thing to offer which 
such excellence would condescend to take ; I could 
wish to tender her the best mansion I possess, but 
there is an encumbrance goes with it, which I de- 
spair of reconciling to so elegant a taste as her's — 
O love« said I within myself, thou art a notable 
teacher of rhcthoric ! 1 glanced my eye round the 
table ; Ned did the Tcry reverse of what a modern 
fine gentleman would have done at the close of such 
-a speech, he never once ventured to lift up his eyes, 
•or direct a look towards the object he had addressed ; 
the finecQuatcaanoe pf Constantia assumed a hue, 
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whioh I suspect oor dealers in Circassian bloom 
Jiave not yet been able to imitate, nor. If they could, 
•to sbift so suddenly ; for whilst my eye was passing 
over it, her cheek underwent a change, which 
courtly cheeks, who purchase blushes, are not sub- 
ject to ; the whole was conducted by those most ge- 
nuine masters and bestcolourists of the human coun* 
tenance^ modesty and sensibility, under the direc- 
tion of nature ; and though 1 am told the ingenious 
President of our Royal Academy has attempted 
something in art, which resembles it, yet I am hard 
to believe, that his carnations, however volatile, can 
quite keep pace with the changes of Cons tan tia^ 
cheek. Wise and discreet young ladies, who are 
taught to know the world by education and ex- 
perience, hare a better method of concealing their 
4liottght8, and a better reason for concealing them ; 
in short Uiey manage this matter with more address, 
and do not, like poor Constantia, 



-Wear their hearts upon their ileeve 



For daws to peck at 

When a fashionable lover assails his mistress with 
all that energy of action as well as utterance, which 
accompanies polite declarations of passion, it would 
be highly indiscreet in her to shew him how su^ 
premely pleased and flattered she is by his impu- 
dence ; no, she puts a proper portion of scorn into, 
her features, and with astern countenance tells him, 
she cannot stand his impertinence ; if he will not 
take this fair warning and desist, she may indeed be. 
overpowered through the weakness of her sex, but 
nobody can say it was her bashfulness that betray ed^v 
her,'or that there was any prudent hypocrisy spared 
in her defence. 

TOL. ZXXTllI. c c 



AgaiK, wiMfilitelilmiiAie kdy tttmrs bir Am 
4k#iiii round her imiliilid** ttedk, jnd Itt th^toiHini* 
M tone of oonjvgal coeiplaiAt s^ht oiit'>-^< end wfll 
HI J dearest leave Ms load mdia|i|ijr wiHi to bewii 
hm alwenee, whilsC he ii followHif a %fle ilthy fot 
«Ter iMdge tod ditch at the ^ril of fail tiedt V^ 
woald itnotbea ttostuahred {ncteof tincerity weit 
'die to exprew m her face what she feMftte her heett 
«*«^coidial wish that he may really hnA hit iiedt, 
and that she is verj nvth heholden to Ub^m •dfoes 
hoands^ as she calls then, for ttkinj^ him Mit of htt 
eight i Certainly each an act of foUycoold not hb 
fmt np with in an age and eoontry so enlightened 
ae the present ; and sai^jr^ when so Many laAn of 
4iistin^ien Are tumfingr actiessei in pnMic to ttnntfe 
tiidr friends, it woald he hard If they did HM Ml 
apart soaie rehearsals in prif Me to eoteiaisodit^ 
theatteires. 
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NUMBER XLIII. 



i hW^ C!oB»t«Diia 9pmewliat abruptly in my ImI 
|A|)i^ I afi4 t« 9aj the tr<itll nitker in an awk vard 
pf«4ii^m9ilt ; but aa I d« not like to int^^rrupt 
yoang ladies in their blushes, I took occasion to call 
of the reader^ attention from her, and bestowed it 
apon Qtber tadiea, ^ho are not subject to the 
vune embarraasmfnta* 

' Our party soon brake up after this event : Ned 
and I rapaived to our apartments in the Poultry, 
Ceaatanlia to those slambers whieh purity insptrtt^ 
teeiperance endears, and devotion blesses. 

The neat morning bronght Ned to my levee t 
he bad lain awake all night, but no noises were 
complained of ; they were not in the fault of having 
deprived him of his repose. 

He took up the morning paper, and the plajbouso 
advertisements eanght his eye : He began to qucstioii 
meabontTik Cl<m4uHmi M^rrwe^ which was up 
for the night at Drury^Lane : Was it a comedy ? 
I told bim yes, and an admirable one : Then it enUi:4 
happily, he presumed ; Certainly it did : a very 
anriable young woman was clandestinely married 
to a deserving young man, and both parties at th^ 
dose of the fable were reconciled to their trieed* 
and miade happy in each other ; And is all this re, 
presented on the stage } eried Ned > AH this vitb 
many more incidents Is aeted on the stage, and so 
af ted, let me assure you, as leaves the merit of the 
performers only to be eaeeeded b j that of the poet 9 
ia fine indeed ! replied he 1 then m »nre aa 

6 c 2 
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can be I will be there this very night, if job think 
they will admit a country clown like me. — ^There 
was no fear of that. — Very well then ; is not this 
the play of all plays for Constantia ? Oh tliat 1 had 
old Surly there too ; what would I give to hare her 
grandfather at her elbow ! He was so possessed with 
the idea, and built his castles in the air so nimbly^ 
that I could not find in my heart to dash the Tisiott 
by throwing any bars in its way, though enough 
occurred to moy had 1 been disposed to employ 
tiom. 

Away posted Ned — (quantum muiatu» abitto]) 
on the wings of love to Saint Mary Axe ; what rhe- 
toric he there made use of I cannot pretend to say, 
but certainly he came back with a decree in his fa- 
vour for Mrs. Abrahams and Constantia to accom- 
pany him to the comedy, If I would undertake to 
convoy the party ; for honest Abrahams, (though 
a dear lover of the muse, and as much attached to 
stage plays', as his countryman Shylock was averse 
from them) had an unlucky engagement elsewhere, 
and as for Mrs. Goodison, Ned had sagaciously 
discovered that she had some objection to the title 
of the comedy in her own particular, though she 
stated none against her daughter's being there* 

After an t^rly dinner with Abrahams, we re- 
paired to the theatre, four in number, and whilst 
the second music was playing posted ourselves with 
all due precaution, on the third row of one of the 
front boxes, where places had been kept for us ; 
Mrs. Abrahams on my left hand against the parti- 
tion of the box, and Constantia on the other hand 
between her admirer and me. 

There is something captivating in that burst 
of splendour, scenery, human beauty and festivity, 
which a royal theatre displays to every spectator on 
^ '« entrance ; what then most have been the stroke 
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on his optics, who ntvev entarod ono hafov^ i Nfld 

looked about him with sarpriso, and b^d there not 

beoR a central point of attraetioQ^ to whioh hU e^es 

were necessarily impdled.by laws not le^s irAesii^ttble 

than those of grafitatton, there might have beea 

no speedy »top to the ccceBtricity of their motioos. 

It was Bot iodoed one of those deligbtfuiiy erowdod 

houses which theatrioal adtertisera aniiounee «a 

vaptureosfy to draw succeeding audieaces to the 

ooiafopts of suceetding crowds, there to enjoy the 

peals of the loudest plaudits^aqd most roaring bursts 

of laughter, bestowed Upon the tricks of abarlequia 

or the gibberish of a buffoon ; bot it was a full ss- 

sembly of rational beings, convened for the enjpy- 

meBt of a rattonsU entei*tsfiiliiietlt, where the ears 

were not In danger of behigtnftnlt(!dby ribaldry nop 

the understanding libelled by the spectacle of foliy, 

Ned was ^hdrmed #ith the con^edy, and soon 

became deeply Interests for Lore\ireil and Fanny, 

on whose distressful situafidn he made many natural 

pemairVs t6 his fair neighbour, and she on her part 

bestowed more attention on the soene, than was 

strictly reconciteabte to modern high.breeding.-*^ 

'fhe representative of Lord Qgleby put him into 

some alarm at first, and lie whispered in my ear* 

that he hoped the merry old gentleman was not 

really so ill as he seeai^ to bc( : — for I am $ure» 

adds he, he would be the beat actor in the world, 

was he to reeorer his health, since be can make so 

good a stand even at death's door. I put his heart 

to rest by assuring him i\i^i his sickness was all a 

fiction, and that the same old decrepid invalid, when 

he had washed the wrinkles out of his fare, was aa 

gay and sprightly as the best ; aye, added 1 9 and ti% 

hi| real oharaoterooeof the best into thebarguu 3 I 

am glad of it, I am glad of it to my heart, answered 

'^cd, I hope ho will nerer hare one half of tbe 

c c 3 
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complaints which he counterfeits ; bfit 'tis ftorpiiuig;. 
vhat some men can do. 

In the interval of the second act an 9ged gende- 
man of a grave and senatorial appearance, in a f olU 
dressed suit of purple ratteen and a flowing white 
wig, entered the box aloney and as be was looking 
out for a seat, it was with pleasure I observed the 
young idlers at the back paj respect to his age and 
person by making way for him, and pointing to a 
spare place on on r^ bench, to which he advanced, 
aifd after some^ apologies natural to a well-bred man 
totfk his seat on x>Hr range. 

iiis eyes immediatelypaid the tribute, which even 
age>coHld not withheld fsora» the beauty of Constan- 
tia ; he regarded her with ^raore than a common de« 
gree of sensibility and attention ; he watched for 
epportuarties of speaking to her every now and then 
at the shifting of a soeae or the eiit of a performer ; 
be aaked her opinion >tif the* a«tors of the comedy, 
and at the conclusion fofthe^act said to her, I dare 
beUeve young htdy., ^y^ are no. friend to the title of 
this comedy : I should be .no / friend tojt, replied 
Ccmstantia, if the autthorihad drawn so unnatural a 
character as an unrelenting father. One such mon« 
iter 4n an age, cried Ned, taking up the di/scourse, 
is one too many* ^ When I overheard these words, 
and noticed the effect •< which they had upon him, 
combining it alio» wijth his emotion at certain times, 
when he examined the features of Constantia with a 
fixed attention, ai thought arose in my mind of a 
romantic nature, which I kept to myself, that we 
nfight poRSilily be then in company with the father 
of Mrsi Goodison, and that Ned's prophetic wishes 
were actually verified. When Fanny is discovered 
to be a married woman at the close of the comedy, 
ftn»i the father in his fury cries out to her husband-^. 
* Ldvowell, you shalUeave my house directly, and 
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you shall follow bim, Madam' — Ned could not re« 

frain himself from exclaiming, Oh, the hardened 

monster I — but whilst the words were on his lips. 

Lord Oglebjr immediately replied to the father in the 

very words which benevolence would hate dictated 

— ' And if they do, I will receive them into mine,* 

whereupon the whole theatre gave a loud applause, 

and Constantia, whilst the tear of sensibility and 

gratitude started in her eye, taking advantage of the 

general noise to address herself to Ned withoutbeing 

OTerheard, remarked to^ him — that this was an effu* 

sion of generosity she could not scruple to applaud, 

since she had an example In her eye, which con-' 

Tinced her it was iit nature. — l^rdon me, replied 

Ned, I find nothing in the^ sentiment to call for my 

applause ; e^ety roan would' act as Lord Ogleby 

does ; but there is only one father living, who would 

play the part of that brute Sterling, and I wish old 

Goodison uras here at my elbow to see the copy of 

InB own hateful features. It was evident that the 

stranger who sat next to Ned, overheard this reply^ 

for he gave a sudden start, which shook his frame, 

and darting an angry glance, suddenly exclaimed— > 

Sirl — and then as suddenly recollecting himself, 

checked his speech, and bit his lips in sullen silence. 

This had passed without being observed by Ned, 

who turning round at the word, which he conceived 

was addressed to him, said in a mild tone — did you 

speak to me. Sir? To which the old grntlemait 

making no answer, the matter passed unnoticed, 

except by mo. 

As soon as the comedy was orcr, our box began 
to empty itself into the lobby, when the stranger 
Seeing the bench unoccupied behind me, left his 
place, and planted himself at my back. I was now* 
more than ever possessed with the idea of his being 
old Goodison, aud wJshed to ascerlainif possible tli# 
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C0rt2iiaty of my. fveu ; I tbov^f^in made a preteseft 
tp tiie iiwlie« 9f gif iii9 Umivi iii9r« inom Md stept 
l)ack ia tko biHi^h ^Q which ho wai iltUng, Afitr 
n fe«f wwi» in tho wi^y of apology ho o^kcd ne, if 
he mighl wUhoQt offepoo ro«iii««t tho oama of the 
ypuqg \%dj ( bo4 ju»t q^itteil t with this I readily 
qompUed^ aod when I g^vo her name melhooghtha 
aeemod prepared 'to oxpepi it; ho asked me if her 
vii^ther wa9 a widow; I told blia «be wa^^^^where 
Vfa> she at ptpe^eiff aafd (a ^hat caaditioo I She vas 
ai pteioat in the hohae of 4 moii beeef el^o t ereataie^ 
who had mmiM 'her frdm th^ de^iesl diatresa**^ 
might he iMi' the Haioe of the penon, who had done 
that good action ? f told hiio both his name and 
fSaca of ahdde> de^r^^ihod ii^ a« f«w words aa I conld 
the sitaatlOO' h« had toliad her and Coootantin iq, 
9poSe'1briiAf » but M^armty, of hia uharaeter^ and 
ot^ltted not to give him aft laany particulars of my 
fHeOi Ned aA4 thoaght neeesiary ; ia conelusion 
I taado myMlf alto known to.hiv^ and explained 
Y^hat my sn^ll part had been in the tranaaetion. He 
made his aJPktiov^ledgments for these coaunnniea* 
tioni in Tery handso«se termSiand then, after a short 
pause, in whieh he seemed nnder difficalty how to 
proeeedf he spoke to this effeet ; 

I am aware that I shall introdace myself to yoa 
nnder some disadvantages, when I tell yon I am the 
father of that yonag woman's mother ; but if yoa 
are not a parent yourself, yon cannot judge of a pv 
rent's feelings towards an nndntiful phild ; and if 
you are one, 1 hope you hare not had, nor ever will 
have, the experienee of what I have felt : let that 
pass therefore withont further comment ! I have 
now determined to see my danghter, and I hope 1 
may avail myself of yonr good officea In {H'eparing 
her for the iolorview ; I wish it to take place to* 
morrow, and, if you forpiao no objection, let our 



meeting be at the hoase of her benefactor Mr* 
Abrahams ; for to that worthy person, as yon de« 
scribe him to be, I have many necessary apologies 
to make, and more thanks thanl ahall know how 
to repay ; for the present I must beg you will say 
nothing about me in this place. 

To all these points 1 gave him satisfactory assur* 
ificesj and settled the hour of twelve next day for 
the meeting ; he then drew a shagreen case out of 
his pocket, which he putintomy hand, saying, that 
if I would compare that face with Constantia's I 
could not wonder at the agitation which so strong 
a family.resemblance had given him ; it was a por« 
trait of his deceased wife at Constantia*s age ; the 
first* glance he had of her features had struck him tof 
the heart ; he could not keep his eyes from her ; she 
was indeed a perfect beauty ; he had nercr beheld 
any thing to compare with ifbr, but that counterpart 
of her image then in my hand ; he begged to leate it 
in my care till our meeting next morning ; perhaps, 
added he, the sight of it will give a pang of scnsibi* 
lity to my poor discarded child^ but 1 think it will 
^▼e her joy also, If you tender it as a pledge of my 
reconciliation and returning lore. 

Here his Toice«hook, his^^yes swam in tears, and 
clasping my hand eagerly between his, he conjured 
me to remember what I had promised, and hastened 
out of the house. 
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\^uw I liad pwptudifcQio. the ol4 §«it{«9iiui, I foiiii4 
Mn. Abraham*^ dofticouft to rftiuril hooe, beiiig 
lomewtuit indispoft^ \^y Ijbue he^jl i^Cth^ the^t^e, qa 

intp,tb9€Q«iPh : ifi aur way bQi||ewif4» I reptirM 
tbq cQiivefS4lioii ) liatf Mi, mtb Mf • Goo^Uon ji 
tbe diffweat eff9«^ U «b44 npoA mf beaten w^r^ 
9Mch ^ ii4glit bq fKi^ct^ ff am th?if i#vf nA oba^ 
raters 4 th9g«iitieppifU of CQPilwKtiafauiii relief m 
toars 2 h^r gsai^dil b^art 4Uqbafgii4 ks^lf in praiM 
en4 tbanksgiwing^ (o Pf^ni^iB^e^ s IdiSt Abnib^nsi 
fprg^t her hafid-*^, f^Uf^t^M heifelf i« hairiiig 
pre?ailed upon JMr»» GoodWo^ ^ o^qsaut to h^ 
d«ugli tcr'a gQiog to Ihe pt4>^, d^limi she had 4 pn* 
leatiniQnt uat something. %t«oMe wauU eQWitta 
p»M» thought the titlQ of . tM cADie^j iiray f^ lochy 
omen, congratula^t^ CoaataBtw ovef and ayaF, and 
hegged tQ be indulged' v^tbe pleeeara oftallaag these 
iPQ4t j^iyfujl Udiiig4 toberpood mm ath«iii«; Ned 
put in hi^.otoiw fet ;» ih«fe ip the pvopfaeoy i¥^ les« 

than Mrs. Abrahams ; he had a kiiid oC n^omething 
in his thoughts, when Goodisan sat at his elbow^ 
that did not quite funount to a discoTery, and yet it 
was very like it ; he had a sort of an impulse to 
gl?e him a gird or two upon the character of Ster- 
ling, and he was very sure that what he threw out 
upon the occasion made him squeak, and that the 
discovery would never have come about, if it had 
not been for him ; he even advanced some learned 
remarks upon the good effects of stage-plays in ^r- 
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hig toiiehefe to ^bA eotiscieiite) thoiA|^ I do YiM pro«> 
tend to say lie hid Jeremiy CoMir ko hit tkoughts aI 
the dine ; in shorty what between tite ii<^broir Utad 
the Christian there was little or nothing left fo¥ mf 
ihire in tiie work> so that t contented myself with 
oaatioiiing Constantia how the broke it to her mo^ 
ther^ ond r^aaimended to Mrs. Abvahams to eon* 
fine hter diseourse to her bwbalid^ and leate Con^ 
stantia to undertake for Mrs. Goodison. 

When wo artived at ont- journey ^s end wefbind 
tile Inmost Jew alooe^ and 6art>rhed him before ho 
Expected ii« : Mm. Goodisoo w«b gcyne to b«d a 
Uttio Indisposed) Constantia hastened up to her 
Without entering the. parfonr; Mrs^ Abfohanns let 
loose tbe ciapper of joy^ and tang In tho good news 
with lo All! a peal irtid so manjr changes, that there 
waskiw wiore to be done on my paft but to correct a 
few trips in the performance of the natare of plea^ 
nasasi) whlcii were cakaialod to improve the tale 
in ^tffty particular but the truth of ft. When eho 
had fairiy acitaitted hertolf of the history^ she began 
to recollect her head-ach, and th^co left as tery 
thoroughly disposed to hare a fdlow.feeling in the 
n»o complaiat. 

After a few tiataral teftections opon the erent^ 
%obefly debated and patiently deiitered, I bdieve wo 
worn all of one mind in wishing for a new subject^ 
and 4 illonce took place isu Aciently preparatory fblr 
its introduction ; when Abrahams, patting on a 
^ta bod'serieas look, in a more solemn tone of 
>oloe, than I had etev heafd htm assume, delivered 
hiaiMif as follows : 

There Is lomottfing, gentlemen, preM^ onmjr 
mlnd^ which set^Ms a doty on my conscience to im^ 
part to yon : 1 cannot reconcile myself to play^ tbo 
^toantef feit in your company, and therefore if yon 
will htstt phtlmico to ViHk^ to a few partiealiiio of k 
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life, so unimportant asinine, I will not intrude long 
-upon your attMitioA, and at ivorst it may serve to 
£11 up a few spare minutes before we a^e called to our 
meal. 

I need not repeat wfiat *wai said dh ttUr parts; 
we drew our chairs* rouiid tH^ fire ; Abi'abams gave 
a sigh, hemmed t^ic^ or 'fhrice,"as if the words in 
rising io Ms thrbiit'bad dhoaked iiiro, and thus 
began: ' ' ;•';* •••'-'-> - - ' ■. ■ 

I was born'ln S))aiA, the' btirj^sb^'oT a younger 
brother of aii aiticfejnt and Adble lib^V Which like 
many others of ^lie.'same dri§^d arid ' f^er^uasion had 
long been in the ibdWpcinsit)]^ practice of cobform- 
Ing to the ^sfablfi^hed /rdij^lon; ^h'tiht^ secretly and 
under the mostgdak-dt^d'con^^iWeut feVery member 
of it without exception hath adhered to those opi« 
jiions, which'btfvejlie^a tho faith of duiF fribtetrom 
the earliest ag^SV ' ' ' ' "* " ' '"' " ' 
- This i trust wWaecb.ijiit <*tf jfoti'fOr dy ' decrming 
4o expose thy rca)^ham<^, aiid'jt(stTfy the' discretion 
of my assi^mihg the fictliiduli^o^; by which I am 
now known to yoti. ' "; ' 

Tin I had reached' niy' twentieth' ^ear 1 knew 
myself for nothing bu^' a' Chfistili(fi, if that may be 
^called Christianity, which monktsh Superstition and 
idolatry haye so adulterated and dtetbrted fi^m the 
moral purity of its scriptural guid^, at to keep no 
traces even of rk'ti^'nality in its form &nd practice. 

This periodbflife is* 'thcrtrsual Reason for the pa- 
rents of an adult toVeveal to him the awful secret 
of their concealed rdigionf the circumstances, under 
which this tremendous distorery is confided to^the 
youth, are so contrived as to imprint upon his heart 
.the strongest seal of SQcresy., and at the same time 
present to his choice the alternative of parricide or 
conformity : with me there was no hesitation ; none 
.^ould be; for the yoke of Rome had galled ny con^ 
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•cience till it festered, and I seized emandfMitioii 
with the avidity of .a ransomed slftvei who escapes 
out of the hands of jn()dels.^ 

Upon our great and solemn daj of the Passof cr 
I was initiated into Judai^n^ ; m^ father cpnducted 
mc to the interior chaq[\b^r of a Quit of apartments, 
locking every door tJirQugh which we passed with 
great precautipn, a^d pot ,i|.tterii)g a^sytiablp by the 
way; in this secure retreat he purposed to celebrate 
that ancici^t i;^ie. which, opr f)f^t\i)j;i ,^oIds ^o sacred : 
he was at that time |in an f^laripibg decline;, the agi- 
tating task he h^d,%eif^^hgagcdiii gverpo^ered his 
spirits; whilst .he, was;.y,eit speaking to fue, and my 
eyes were fix^.i]|>oq hisf^cey th^.hapd 0/ death 
smote him ; ^1 saw hks eye-lids, quiver ; ,1 heard him 
draw his last expiring sigh, and falling dead upon m j 
neck as I was kneeling at his feet^ ./iQ brought me 
backwards to the floor, where I laid pan^ting under 
his lifeless corpi^c, {H^f i;c^ J^9K^ aliye than be was. 

The noise pf hi^.f^ll and thehorrid^shrieks Ilbcgan 
to utter, for I h^ no,[^f-psenc^,9fniin4 in thai fatal 
moment, were vntortunately OTerheard|^ far as we 
were removed frpi^.fhe f^inilj ^ the roonp we were 
in had a cpmmunicaiici\n»>^ith' ^ur private chapel ; 
the monk, who w^s^,,^|ij[| /^rpily. confessor, had a 
master-key, whici),j^O(\iipanded the ayen|ie,s to that 
place ; he was thi^n hefore thealtar^ wh^n hiy cries 
reached his cars ; he. ascended hM^ily hy^^!]*^ private 
stair.case, and findjni|^,the dobrTockedJ)is terror at 
my yells adding strenst^.^^o a colossq^l form, with 
one vehement kick he burst.open the door, ahd,be<- 
sides the tragic spectacle on the ground, too plainly 
discovered the damning proofs of , our apostac^y. 

Vile wretch, cried he, as he seized hqld of my fa- 
ther's body, unholy villain, circumcised inEdel ! I 
thank my God for having smote thee with a sadden 
judgment : lie there like a dog fis thou art, and ex- 

▼0J«. xxxvui« > 
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pBtltk^ teri&l 6f H dt>gl Tbis MSd, ^th on^ fBrioM 
jerk ef bis atm he burled tbe TeMevdMe eoipseof ¥bt 
most beoeToleot of God*s creatures witb £be tttnioit 
tfolence to the comer of the r^cm : wbifet 1 tell it 
tny blood curdles ; I heard his bead dash against the 
marble floor ; f did not dare to turn my eyes to the 
«pot; thesnroitl, wbieb my father bad presooled to 
my haadand pointed at his owti. breast, ^bea ha 
imparted to me his faith, lay naked on the floor; I 
grasped it in my band; nature tngged at my heart; 
i felt aa Impalseirresistiblc ; I baridl itin the bowels 
of the monk : i thrust it borne witb so good a will« 
that the gaard entangled in the cord that was tied 
abotit his carcase ; 1 left my weapon in the body, 
And the ponderoas bigot fell thundering on the 
pavement 

A ready thought, which seemed like fnsplra^on, 
fteifeed mc ; I disponed my father's corpse in decent 
order ; drew the ring from his Inger, on which the 
Symbol of ^ur tribe was engraved in Hebrew cha- 
ractciiB ; I took away those. fatal tokens, which bad 
betra^-ed us ; there were implements for writing on 
a table ; I wrote the following words on a scroti of 
))ap^-^^ This mmik fell by my hand ; h^ meritad 
the death I gave him : let not my father's mvmory 
be attainted i He is innocent, and died sudcleiily by 
the will of Heaven and not by the band of man.* 
«-This I signed with my name, and affixed to the 
breast of the monk ; then imprinting a last kiss upofi 
the hand of my dt*ad fathvr^ 1 went softly dowii iht 
secret stairs, and passing through the chapel escaped 
ont of the house unnoticed by any of the family. 

Osr honse stood at one eatremtty of the ancient 
t^ty of Segotia ; I made my way as fast as my feet 
Would transport me to theforostsof San lldephonfcr, 
and there sheltered myself tin night came on ; by 
short and stealthy journeys, through rariotis perils 



wd 9teo»t fQCffcBWo kardftUps, I unriveil at Bmco^ 
{qqci; I iii%de myself kiKMratoajfiSngtislimercbMit^ 
99t(l^ there, vko k^d long iMenaecNriMpandent tM 
9»y f«(linr*$9 und was emplo)^ bjr a«r family iiitka 
export9ti<M» af Ikeir wool, whick fe the chief prodaca 
af aitalta In the great filaia of Serovia, so famoiift far 
Us ihaafK By this genttemaA I was supplied wilb 
aitfiey and necessariei ; he a)sa gave me lettera of 
&f^% upwi his Qorrespoadent m Leaden, aad took 
a passage for me in a Tery commodious and eapltal 
ship hcMmd t<^ thai port, hot ititenoediateiy to 
$aiy«ii«9 whither she was di^r loved ^th a TaluaUa 
eafgei, JEircr sinee the aahappy eveat la Segavia it 
had he^a my fir%t aad iroastaat wii^h to-take refuge 
in Kagland ; nothiug thetefore eould he more ac» 
eeplahia than these letters of ereditaod introdaetieQ^ 
and being eager to place myself under the proteetiaa 
(af 41 natioii, wh^se generosity aih Europe heavs tes. 
timony tesilastaot a momeot in emharkiag ob 
hoaid tile Bri^shiien, ffdrso the ship irasaamed) 
aad ii» this asylum I f6v the ir^ time fouad that re* 
pose of «dnd aued hod;^, which far more than tw» 
mouths I had been a straaget to. 

Here I fortniiateiy made aoqaaintaace with aiefj 
wovthy aad iageaious gcattemaiY, who was going to 
settle at Smyrna as physician to the faetory, aad tn 
the care aad hamaaity ci this exceAkst person^ an. 
der I^rovideace, I an indebted fbr my reoovery froM 
a very daageroas fever^ which seiaed me on the third 
day after my coming oi> board : tiiis gentleman re- 
sided many yeara at Smyraa> and practised there 
with great succms ; he afterwards went throi^h a 
^ery curious course of traf el| aad is now happily 
returned to his native country. 

When we arrirod at Smyrna I was on my recch^ 
rery^ and yet under the care of my friendly phy^ 
ttictaa; I, lodged in the same house with hksty aad 
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iemmd great benefit from the air and esercise on 
shore : he adrised me to remain there for a season, 
and at the sane time an offer was made to me by the 
ship's captain of acting for the merchants in place<>f 
their agent, who had died on the passage. The let- 
ters of credit gir en me at Barcelona, and the secnrity 
entered into on vty account with the house in f jon- 
don, warranted this {iroposal on his part, and there 
were manjr motires which prevailed with me for ac* 
ceptin^ it. 

In this station I had the good fortuneto giresnch 
aatisfacfion to my principals, thatduringa residence 
of more than twenty years I negociated their business 
with nninterrupted success, and in the course of that 
time secured a competency for m3r8elf, and married 
a very worthy wife, with whom I hare lived happily 
ever since. 

' Stiil my wishes pointed to this land of Yreedom 
and toleration, and here at last I hope I am set 
down for life : such was my prepossession for this 
country, that I may say, without boasting, during 
twenty years residence in Smyrna, no Englishman 
ever left my door without the relief he solicited, or 
appeared to stand in need of. 
• I must not omit to tell yon that to my infinite 
comfort it turned out, that my precautions after the 
death of the monk were eflectual for preventing any 
mischief to the head of my family, who still pre- 
iserves his rank, title and estate unsuspected ; and al- 
though I was outlawed by name, time hath now 
wrought such a change in my person, and the aflkir 
Jiath so died away in men's memories, that I trust 
( am in security from any future machinations in 
that quarter: Still I hold it just to my family and 
prudent towards myself to continue my precau- 
tions : Upon the little fortune I raised in Smyrna^ 
idth some aids I have occasionally recdved from 



the head of our house, wha. b my nephew, aod se» 
Yeral profitable commUsiQiis for the ^ale of Spanish 
wool, I liTe contentedly, .though hufnbly as yoa 
see, and I hawe besides wherf})¥ithal, (blessed be 
God!) to beo(soiiieiiaeiin49l9sistan^tamyfellow 
creatures. <. ^. 

Thus I haT« n^Utcd, tayoi^ my brif^f history, not 

coucealuig th^i t^ipody^t which , if fuldsut^jectoiQ 

to death by vhe sentence; o|!^ timii^n, tir'ib<i^, but 

fpr whi«h I hope my intercession aiut at^ement 

haf Q b^a. accepted by. .the ^r^m^ Judgo of aU 

heart8>|iiri|h.wAoio.tb^r^>bm«r€^ iuid forgiyoneM* 

^eiect I pray y^MvpoPfpy sjtMatio^at thatidread* 

ful momeat; eikter '^to the, fepUng^ of a son; pic* 

inx^ t,o yonrselTOS jthe *cfsm^ tf horror . before my 

cyeit concmembrutM, xealat spurning thededd 

corpse of mv father, and that father his most ge« 

Herott^ benc/actor, hoooprcd for bi^ Tirtuf^ and 

adored for hi3 charities^ th/e, besi of parents and tba 

friend of manUnd; reflffc^^ Isayi, vpon th«9a my 

agonies and*. proiroca^iops, ioaKQ,.s^^«Ano9 tor a 

di$tracted :ba»rt in«ach a cri9iy and judge me vith 

that charity, viikh tak^&thQlaw of God, and nnt 

the law of man for its direqtM»i^« • 

. Here AbrahMUcConclMdedv' «9d berf nl^ I ihall 

adjonra ta tb^j«4cce«dinf iinmjb^r. what remains to 

b<^ related of the \ P(^«Q9A) ifihose .adveutnreB ha^e 

already engros«edfto InriiB ^ portion of tbif jaiiceU 

Iadsous work* . , 

no 9 
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The reader will recollect that the worthy Hebrew, 
who assumes the name of Abrahams, had just con- 
cluded the narratrve of his adventures, and that the 
next morning was appointed for a conciliatory in- 
terview between Mrs. Goodison and her father. 
Ned, whose natural indolence had now began to 
give place to the most active of all passions, had 
been so much agitated by - the events of the day, 
that we had no sooner parted from honest Abra- 
hams, than he began t6 comment upon the lucky 
incident of our rencontre with the old gentleman 
at the comedy ; he seemed strongly inclined to deal 
with destiny for some certain impulses, which he 
remembered to have felt, when he was so earnest to 
go to the play ; and declared with much gravity, 
tiiat he went thither fully prepossessed some good 
fortune would turti up : < Well, to be sure,' said 
he, * I 6ught to rejoice in the happy turn alTsurs have 
now taken, and I do rejoice ; but it would have 
given me infinite delight to have fulfilled the plan I 
bad in design for Mrs. Goodison 's accommodation; 
-she will now want no assistance from me; my 
little cottage will never have the honour of re- 
ceiving her ; all those schemes are at an end ; Con- 
Stantia too will be a great fortune, she will have 
higher views in life, and think no more of me, or,, 
if she did, it is not to be supposed her grandfather, 
whoso bitterly resented his daughter's match, will 
suffer her to fall into the same offence.' I must 
confess I thought so entirely with my friend N(4 
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in the concluding parts of these remarks^ that I 
could only ad wise him to wait the, event of timc^ 
and recommend himself in the mean while as 
well as he could to Mr. Somerviile, the grandfa. 
ther of Constantia. Art and education, it is trne^ 
had not contributed mnch to Ned's accomplbh- 
ments, but nature had done great things in his fa« 
Tour; to a person admirably, though not fini- 
cally formed, she had given a most interesting set 
of features, with such a striking character of bene- 
volence and open honesty, that he might be said 
to carry hb heart in his countenance : though there 
was a kind of lassitude in his deportment, theeffedl 
of haUts long indulged, yet his sensibility was ever 
ready to start forth upon the first call, and on those 
occasions no one would have regretted that he had 
not been trained In the schoololthe Graces; there 
Iras something then displa)ed which they cannot 
teach, and only nature in her happiest moments 
can bestow* • 

The next mojpning produced a letter from honest 
Abrahams, fuji ufioj for the happy reconciliation 
now established, and. in?iting us to celebrate the 
day with M^* SoroerTille and theladies at his house. 
This was an anxious erisis for my friend Ned; and 
I perceived his mind in such a state of agitation, that 
1 thought fit to stay with him for the rest of the 
forenoon : he began to form a variety of conjec- 
tures as to the reception he was likely to meet from 
the old gentleman, with no less a variety of plans 
lor his own behaviour, and even of speeches with 
which he was to usher in his first addresses ; some- 
timcg he sunk ipto melancholy and despair, at other 
<imos he would snatch a gleam of hope, and talk 
himself into transports; he was now, for the first 
time in his life^ studiously contriving how to setoff 
his person to the best advantage ; his hair was fa* 
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MomMf dreif ed, and a kaiidsome suit waa tried 
on, dntkng whick he surrajred hioMalf in the glaai 
with fodie stttiitioii, aad, u I ihouglit, noietitineljr 
withont a MOHetiadafactioD, whioh^ iadee^, i have 
•een oAer gcstieMMi bestow upon, thatr persoofl ia 
a oiach freal»r'dej[vee, with much hMft«eaiNui fof 
their exeuse. 

When be wa» completely equlpt, and the time 
apprdaehed for* oar goiiof, ^ Alas !' ha cried^ 
« what idoee all" thia - signify ? I am bat a elown to 
better cluaths. * Why waa^my* father so neg leotfal 
of my edaeation) ne* rather why was I so negligent 
to airait myself of the little h« allowed me ? What 
would I'Bot give* to eedeem' the ^iaie' I haTO 
thrown away. But 'tisiawua: I 'iiate neither 
wit to recommend myself, nor addnese to disguise 
my want of> it ; 1 hav« nothing to pieod in my 
fare«r^ bnt eommon honour and boseety-; and 
whateares that old haidii-hearted fellow for qnali* 
ties, whieh coiyld not reeotioile hitai' to his own 
son4nxbiw '^ howiil certainly look, upon me with 
contempt. As for Conotantiav gratitude^ perhapsi 
might in time have disposed herJieart towards me, 
and my eenieus services might have induoed lier 
mother to overlook my deficiencies, but there is an 
end of that only chance I liad for happinesi, and I 
am a fee^ to thrUst myself into a society, wbere I 
am sore to heap fresh fnel on my passion^ and 
fresh miifortMncs 'ow my head.' 

With these MB pressions, wldch 1 eonld only soo^ 
bat notdispel, Ned proceeded to the place of meet« 
ingwithan aching heart and dejected conntenance. 
We found the whole paety assembled to receive as, 
and though my friend's embarrassment disabled him 
from uttering any one of the reedy made speeches 
he had digested for the perpeae, yet 1 saw nothmg 
in Mr. Somefville's oeonteigmee or address^ that 
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coald aogar otherwise than ireli for honest Ned ; 
Mrs. Goodison was as gracious as possible, and 
Constanda's smile was beoigiiity itself. Honest 
Abrahams, who has all the hospitality as well a9 
Tirtaes of bis forefathers the patriarchs, peceired us 
with open aims^ and a face io which wldc^mouthed 
joy grinned most dekctably* it was with plea* 
sure 1 obserred Mr. Somerville's grateful attentions 
towards him and his good dame ; thej had nothing 
bf oatentation or artifice in them, bat seemed the 
genntDe cffnsions of his heart ; they convinced me 
he waa not a roan inoatefy morose, and that the re* 
sentment, so long fostered in bis bosom, was effec- 
tually extirpated. Mrs. Abrahams, in her proriDce, 
had exerted herself to very good pnrpose^and spread 
her board, K not elegantty, yet abundantly ; Abra- 
bamsyon bis part kept his wine and his tongue going 
witb incessant gaiety and good-bumour, and whilst 
be took erery- opportnnity of drawing forth Ned's 
honest heart and natural manners to the best adran* 
tage,. I was hi^py in discovering that they did not 
escape the intuition of Somerville,and that he made 
faster progress towards his good opinion, than if ho 
had exhibited better breednig and less sincerity of 
character. 

In the course of the ^ evening the old gentleman 
told us be bad determined upon taking bis daughter 
and Constantia into the country with him, where he 
flattered himsdf Mrs. Goodison would recover her 
health and spirtts sooner than in town, and at the 
same time gave us all in turn a pressing invitation to 
his bouse. Abrahams and bis wife excused them* 
selves on the score of business ; but Ned, who had 
nosncb plea to make, or any disposition to invent 
one, thankfully accepted the proposal. 

The day succeeding and some few others, wem 
passed by Mrs. Goodison and Constantia a4i Mtv 
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fugevoils preriowi to tlb^r ie«f i»g UiodoE ; dir- 
ia^ tU« tioK Ned's dtMcooosad their occupatiois 
did uH adpMt of ••f InloTf kVy Md tli«ir departstt 
WM <Milj AOMWUCod to kin bj a «ot« from tko old 
feotk^ooy rcoModi^g kw of Wtkfi9§memumt % kii 
spirits wove bf this tiioo fo omek loworod frooi 

oceept tke iBTiUUoQ ; love howcier took caro !• 
settle (bis poiol io bis own fowour^ and Ned arrived 
at tbe pUcQof bis destinalieofatbef as a viotim Badct 
tbepowcrofabopeiesepM^ioB, tbaa aa.« oMidera 
fioe ^efitlaaaa wi|b tbe assaminf air« of a coaqaeror. 
Tbe cbaraw of tte b^^Wtifal Copstaptii^ which bad 
dfawa her indoieot admir«r so lancb out of Us 
character and sq far from bishooM, aow hdgbletted 
bjT the bappj reverse of the ritoataM, and .sot of 
with all the aidf^ of dresa, daaalad him with (heir 
lastre; and though her. change Qf..fortHiie4ind ap. 
peanMKo was aotjcakiilatediio difohiiskhiapassioBi 
it seeaied to fQrltt4 his hopes.:, 4a sorrow, povertf 
and depeodance, «|ie had iospirod hiarwith tbe ge- 
nerous- ambitioo of resctiiDg har.from aaitaatioB so 
ill proportioaed U> her a^Kiti, ^lad, tboagh ho bad 
notactoallj iiiade,hebad ^^ly serioosly mediftateda 
propoari of marriage; H^saw her now i|i;a fardifier- 
oat point of f lew, and epmpariogher. witb-bimself, 
her beaatjr, fortune and .aipcompliriimaof a with bii 
own eoaseiQiis deieiencies^ ho aaak, into despair. 
This was not aaobserred bf Coaatw^ ; wdther 
did she want the penetration to diseei:n. fthocanse of 
it. When he had dragged on his wratehed existeacs 
for some days,be foand the pain of it po longer sap* 
portable, and^ ashamed of wearing a face of woe ia 
the hoose of happiness, he took.Uie hardy resolu- 
tion of bidding 4re well to Constantia and his hopei 
fox ever. 
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jecC one eremng during a solitary waik^ li« w«i 

sarpriited to hear bimself accosted hj the tery per« 

ton, fnm whose ^hattis he had determined to break 

loose ; CoMtiolia was nnattended, the plaee was 

retiredftlie hovr «rassoteni»,and her looks were soft 

and fnll of coKi|iassi«Mi. What cannot love eiect? it 

inspired tiim wkh resolntion to spenk ; it did more, 

It supplied him with eloq^once toexpress his feelings^ 

Constemtia in few words gav^ him to nnderstaad 

that she rightly guessed the situation of bis inind ; 

this at onee dr^w from htm a ^onfesshm of his lot% 

and his despair^^^^of the former he spoke little tnd 

with wo dii^kiy^ he neithersotight to recommend 

his pns^«n^or «x«ftc her pity ; of his own defects he 

apoke ttoreatiarge^and dwelt mach upon his wawt 

ofedntrntlpo; he reproached iTimsdf for the ha^tnal 

inds^twoe of his deposition, ami then, for the fitst 

time raising his ey«s frotn the ground, he turned then 

«i €o«istantia,atid'trter a pause exclaimed,'^ Thank 

heaven 1 yon are* restored to a condition, which no 

kmger snhjeets you to the possible sacrifice I had 

once thoandacity to hint at. Conscious as I am of 

any oww nnworthiness at a{l times to aspire to svch 

n proposal, let me do myself the justice to declare 

that my heart was open to you in the purest sense; 

that to have tendered an asylam to your beloved 

mother, without ensnaring yoor heart by the obit- 

gation, wonM stiil have been the pride of my life, 

and las truly aMorred to einct, as youcoulddis- 

datitto grant an tnterested surrender of your hand: 

and now, lovely Constantia, when 1 am aboot to 

leave ya« in the bosom of prospcT«ty,if 1 do not seem 

to part from ywn with all that unmiat fdicity, 

which ywnrgood fortune ought to inspire, do not 

reproa<^ me for my unhappy weakness ; but Tece#- 

lect tor once in your life, that your charms ara irre- 
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siBtiUe and my soul onfj too susceptible of their 
powe^ and tdo fkr plunged into despair, to admit of 
any happiness bereafter.' 

AC the eondusloD of this spetf^ Ned again fixed 
his eyes 6h the j^rOaWd ; tffter «>shart tilonce^ ^ I 
perceife/ repfled-Oonst^ntl*^ <tbat ny observatioai 
of late were rig;bttyfit)rtfied)a<id^ei» jiave been tor. 
turing'y our mind with reflections rery Aattiering to 
me, but nof very jcf^ttowat^yeurself 3 believe me, 
Sir, your opinion is as much (oo exalted io one case, 
OS it is too humble in the other.' As forme, baling 
an yet seen little of the world but its miseries, and 
being indebtedvto 0^ l^rt^Q^teof human nature 
for supporting me under them, I shall ever look to 
that principle as a great«r recommendation in the 
character of a companion for life, than tbe most 
brilliant talents (tr most elegant aeetnifplllhments : 
in the quiet Val1(<^6f fife 1 shafi' e^rt^eot tf fi&d mj 
enjoymehf's.' Ifdrfe Ned'^tarted'frdfh^h4s reverie, a 
^leam of joy rusheil upon K^li heim^ byanimolun- 
tary motion he hkd grasped one 'of 'her hands ; she 
perceived the tuihtitflfcr wordsbad created, and ex- 
tricated her hahd^frc/m tilfi — ^ Fcrm?t me,' said she, 
^ to qualify my ri^pect for a- benevolent disposition 
by remarking to you,that without activity theiecan 
be no virtrie ; 1 wijl explairi' thyself more particu. 
larly ; I will'^pekk td voiiwitb 'the sincerity of a 
friend — You are^lefesea'Wltfretcellent natural en- 
dowmcnts, a goAd hclai^t 'tM a gb^d bnderstandiog; 
youhaveno^hiqg'fbdoily^t'to shake offan indolent 
habit, and, having ybuthut your command, to em- 
• ploy the one and cu Itivateihe other : thte means of do- 
ing this it would be presundption in roe to prescribe, 
but as my grandfather is a riian well acquainted with 
the world and fully qualified to give advice, I should 
earnestly recommend to you not to take a hasty de- 
parture before you have consulted him, and 1 maf 
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-ventare to promiie foa will ncT» repeat of any 
confidence you ma; isptuein hit friendship apd dis- 
cretion.' 

Hera Com taatiaptttaD end (atfaecPuferenceaDd 
turned towandt the hoase; N<il ttoofl fixed in deep 
reflection, hit tiiiidtometi»cBl>rigbtcniiiK with hope, 
sometime* rriaiMingiate-deip^r.; his tins 1 deter. 
niinalron, howtrveM, wm to obey Can!>tftntia's ad-. 
vice and se«k aaiiatetHew with >![> S^wncrTiUe. 
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er^iUe »e^. the. o|4,{g^[tt]a]fiin t^uk him into his 
tihrary,, uft^wUf^. \iti,-«ftl »ef((e^, ' Sir,' salt! he, 
M.sbWl4avft7ii)l!>^oii;Kt .^tnbarfas^ment, ifl btgia 
*Mir .fled^feBce bx,tcfMpg you, thaj..! am well iip. 
priwd .•fiSflVT BMtfiffepjs toHii^fd? m^ Constantia ; 
I shAU m^e theu^e ha^te to,piuit jfou out uf sus- 
pense, by .asBBrin^jfi^tb^tfW)^ net uDrricndly to 
your, nisbefc.' ...,■.■. ,. ■.-■,•„., , ,. 

This nas aH;«pcqif)g.'?rs.Mch uncipecfcd joy to 
Nod) t^ajiliis^pif'fts jif^tl neaflj^sunk uijder the sur- 
prise; ha stared v414ly,wittiou^power of utterance, 
srarci^venlaring |o credit what, he had heard; the 
blood rm bed into his qhe^ks,, aqd ^onicrrille, seeing 
Ms disorder, proceeded,: ' ^VJien 1 harefaid this on 
tny own part, understand, young gentleman, (hat I 
ooly engage not to obstruct your success, I do not, 
nay I cannot, undertake to ensure it: that must de- 
pend upon CoDstantia ; peimit roe to add, it must 
depend upon yourself.' Here Ned, unalitc to sup- 
press his transports, eagerly demanded what therf 

T<XL. XXXTUI, E S 
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^(Nrtdbe III Ills power te do, dntmiglit adva»ce iMm 
in Ihe gopd «pinioii and Mteen of Constastia ! svdi 
ivashis gratitude to the old gentleman for bis kind^ 
itesB, thtt lie ooald .scaroe i«fraio froai titrotHng 
himself at hli Int, and he kifdorod htm iastantlf 
to iMiint oat the happy metat, #hich he would on 
plicitly embraos, were theyctcr so difficak, ever so 
dangerous* 

( Theira wHl be neHherbardsMpmr haasrd/ !«• 
plied Mr. SomerriUe, ^ in^ what I shall adrise. 
Great things may be accomplished in a short time 
where the disposition is good and the understanding 
apt: though yoar father «egleoted your education, 
it is no reason you should neglect yourself ; yon 
must shake off your indolenoe ; and as the first step 
necessary towards you r fu ture comfort is to put your- 
self at ease in points fottune^y on most make your- 
setf master of your own' eiMate; that I suspect can 
only be done by extriedthfg yo>tfr affairs froai the 
hands they are tti; inrt afe this is a business, tbat will 
require the assistance of an honest and abk agent, 
I Shalt recoasnvend to you tny own lawyer, on whose 
hifegtity yon may aecardly rdy ; be will soon re*- 
duee you r affairs to such a system of regalafity, that 
you will find it an easy business, and when yoa 
discoter bow many sources lif future happiness it 
opens to you, you win porsoeit as an employment 
ofno less pleasure timn advantagCv 

To fhts good advice Ned promised <ihe fullest and 
most tmreserred obedience ; Mr. Somorville resum* 
ed bis subject and proceeded ; < Wben you haire 
thus laidtiie^ooodation in eecotiomy, what remains 
to be done w?H be a tasfk of pleasure : this wilt con* 
sist In furnishing your mind and enlarging year 
experience, in short, Sir, rubbing off the rust ef ln«> 
dolence and the prejudices of a narrow educadoii t 
1S0W for this important undertaklaf I banre a ftiead 
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ki my eye, wlibte uadertlandkig, ttapsf, moFato 
Bad numnan qvaUfj kim to roodcr yom nost etseak 
ttal aerrkts; wUh this aniftUe ao4 iB&triKtiv* qoa- 
pttBMMi I slkOHld in the imt pUcB r«comiiieRd yon 
t« taka a tour thnwigh the .nQ«t iotoroatio^ parU 
of jomt own eoiwtry^ • bb4 liei^itfift«9, as <KSD«»iQil 
•kail sevre, jmi ntLy,9€ jrou inay n«t,.eBt«'iid your 
travels iato other coaatrtef : tUi ift ike be&tcoBB* 
act t luiTe to ginro jouvOQil lAeackwrit wUk allpos* 
itMe good wishes for your saecesa.' 

A plaa propasfd witk so aanck eordiality and 

koldlag forth aaek a reward for tko accompiiskiiieiU 

of its conditions,eQiiM iMit M to be en»kraced witk 

ardour by tka kite daapiariBi lorer oi Coostaatia. 

The worthy lawyer waa prepared Cor tka uaderlak* 

»g, and Jsed waa M inpaiieoce to eonf lAce Mr* 

Soaneprilley that indolanco waa oo kn^r .ki» ruUag 

de£sct. He gave iasftaat ordera for kis joar aey , and 

tkea flew to Coestaatia^at^kopo feet be poured f ortk 

the hiiBible,yet ardeatyOckaowIedigmeBts of a heart 

avorflowiag with gratitude aad lavo i it seeined aa if 

lore^a arrow, liko Ithurid^^ apeat^potiseiised the m%m 

gic pawera of traaaflownatiaa wilk a touck ; there 

waa a spirit ia kia eyea^ aa energy ia kia ssotioas 

aa itta n ia ad an over Ua wheJke per&on,tkat gave ki9 

form and featoree a bow ca^t.: Coostantia saw the 

att4ldeQ traaaforinatioa with qurpriset and as it erino- 

ad tl>a flexibility of kisi naturae. ai^ the iaflaeaca of 

her own eharns, she saw it abo with delight : ^ So 

soon I' was her oiUy reply, whea keanooanced his 

immediate departure^ but those words were uttered 

With such a cadence, and accompanied by soch a 

look, aa to the eye aad ear of lore ooare>ed more 

aieaning than Yolamea would contain, unaided by 

such expre88ton-*-> Yes, adorable Constantia,' he 

exolaimed,' I am aow seCtlog forth to give the ear* 

Kest proof Ui my power of a rea^ aad alert obedi 

ss2 
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ence to the dictates of mj tot adriser ; these few 
moments, which your condescension indulges me 
with are the only moments I shall not rigid^ de- 
▼ote to the imm^iate duties of my task : inspired 
with the hope of returning less unworthy of your 
attention, 1 cheerfully submit to banish myself from 
your sight for a time, content to cherish in my heart 
the Io?ely image there imprest, and flattering my. 
self I ha?e the sanction of your good wishes for the 
success of my undertaking.' Constantia assured him 
he had her good wishes for every happineu in life, 
and then yielding her hand to him, he tenderly 
pressed it to his lips and departed. 

It would bean uninteresting detail to enuuierata 
the arrangements, which Ned by the instructions of 
his friendly and judicious agent adopted on his re* 
turn to Poppy-hall. His affiiirs had indeed been 
much neglected, but they were not embarrassed^ so 
that they were easily put into such order and regu- 
lation, as gaTe him full lebure for pursuing other 
objects of a more animating nature : with this Tiew 
he returned to his friend Mr. Somerrille, and was 
again blest with the presence of Constantia^to whom 
every day seemed to add new graces : he was wel* 
comed by all parties in the most affectionate man* 
ner ; Mr. Somerrille, upon conversing with his 
lawyer, received a lery flattering report of Ned's 
activity and attention, nor was he displeased to hear 
from the same authority, that his estate and pror 
perty far exceeded any amount, which the unpre* 
tending owner himself had ever hinted at 

It was now the latter end of April, and Ned had 

allowed himself only a few days to prepare for his 

tour, and to form ail acquaintance with the amiable 

person, who at Mr. Somerville's request had en« 

^ to accompany him' ; their plan was to em- 

'x months in this excursion through Eng Uuid 
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and fiart of Scodaad, during wMch they wtjtt to 
Tisit the chief towns and prtnelpai nuuinfticttHriesy 
and Mr. Sonerrille had further cootrii^cd to Uy out 
their course, Mas to fdi in with' the hbu^ofsoioe 
of his friends lijr the wa^", where he htd secured 
tlieni a welcooie in such societies, lisproihlsed ho 
lest profit thaa amaseuiclhtto a young (lenon In the 
pursuit of ex)>erienee. M^a^ures had been taken to 
provide equipage, sefTants, and all thiagH Yequlsito 
for a traTeliing esUblisiMnettt^,iimbngst which a few 
welKsdected books were not for^tten,and th«s at 
length equipped, Ned with his companion, on the 
irst morniog of the ifionth of May,' haTlng taken 
leave of Mr. Somerrifle ^ud Mrs. Goodlson, add re* 
ceived a tender adieti from his beloted CoostMtia, 
stept reluctantly faitoliii chaise^ and teft the finest 
eyes in the creation to pay l)ie iHBote of a tear to 
the sorrows of the scene. *" 

From this period f hsid heard nibthittg of hib pro** 
ceedings till a few' days ago, when I li^ns fhvoated 
by him with the fotfowing fetter,^ daH^ from the 
kottse of Mr. SomerriUe : 
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^DeakSiu, 

< I am just returned from a six months h^ttr,-in 
the course of which I haVe visited a variety of places 
and perseas in company wi^ a gentleman, from 
whose pleasing society I have reaped the highest en- 
joyment, and if I do not deceive mysielf, no small 
degree of profit and tnstmction. 

< Before I sate out upon this excursion, I had the 
satisfaction of seeing my private afikirs put in such 
a train, and arranged upon so dear a system, that I 
find myself in possession of a fund of occupation for 
the rest of my days in superintending the concerns 
ofmyestate,and interesting myself in the welfare and 
prosperity of every person, who depends upon me. 

eeS 
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1 < When I returned lo this charming place, the re- 
ception I met with from Mr. Somerrille was as flat, 
tering as can be conceived ; the worthy mother of 
my beloTed Gonstantia was no less kind to me ; hot 
in what words can I attempt to convej to you the 
impression I felt on my heart, when I was wefcomed 
with smiles of approbation by the ever-adorable ob- 
jedt of my affe^ion ? What transport did it gire 
me, when 1 foand her anxious to enquire into every 
circumstance th^t had occurred in the coarse of my 
travels! none were too minute for her notice ; she 
sepmed to take an interest in every thing that had 
happened tome,and our conversations were renewed 
time after time without weariness on her part, or 
any prospect of exhausting our subject. 

^ At this time I had no other expectation bat of 
a second excursion with the conductor of the first, 
and as that gentleman was in frequent conference 
with Mr; Somerville, I took for gran ted they were 
concerting the plan of a.foreign tour ; and though 
my heart was every hour more and more fondly at- 
tached to Constantia, so that a separation from her 
was painful to reflect on, yet I was re3o1ved at all 
events not to swerve from my engagements with her 
grandfather, and therefore held myself in trembling 
expectation of another summons to go forth : de- 
llgbtfuily as the hours passed away in her society, I 
dreaded lest any symptoms of self-indulgence should 
lower me in her opinion, or create suspicions in Mr. 
Somerville and Mrs. Goodison that I was in any 
danger of relapsing into my former indolence : I 
therefore seized the first opportunity, of explaining 
myself to those respectable friends, when Constantia 
was not present, and addres>ing myself to Mr. So- 
merville, assured him that I was not disposed to 
forget any part of his good advice, nor so much my 
own enemy as to evade any one of those coaditioaf 
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to the performance of which he had annexed the 
hope of so transcendant a reward : conscious that 
he conld impose nothing upon me so hard to do, or 
so painful to suffer, which such a price would not 
infinitely oyerbalance, I had no other backwardness 
or apprehension as to his commands, but what 
sprung from the con?iction, that after all my efforts 
I must er er remain unworthy of Coustantia. 

* I shall nerer forget Mr. Somerville's reply, nor 
the action which accompanied it. My good friend, 
said he (leaning oyer the arm of the chair, and kindly 
taking me by the hand) it is more than enoogh for 
a man to have made one such fatal error in his life 
as I hare done, one such unhappy sacrifice to the 
false opinions of the world ; but though I have 
heartily repented of this error, I am not so far re« 
formed, as to be without ambition in the choice of 
a husband for our Constantia; no. Sir, I am still as 
ambitious as ever, but 1 hope with better judgment 
and upon better principles ; I will not bate an atom 
of virtue in the bargain I am to make ; I insist upon 
the good qualities of the heart and temper to the 
last scruple; these are the essentials which I rigidly 
exact, and all these you possess : there are indeed 
other, many other, incidental articles, which yoa 
may, or you may not, superadd to the account ; 
but I am contented to strike hands with you on the 
spot, though you shall never have set foot upon 
foriMgn soil — What says my'danghter to this ? 

^ When I cast my eyes upon the countenance of 
the most benevolent of women, and' saw it turned 
expressively upon me, smiling through tears, joy 
palpitated at my heart, whilst she delivered herself 
as follows : — I were of all brings most insensible, 
could I withhold my testimony to this gentloman*s 
merits, or my entire assent to his alliance with my 
daughter ; bat as I have ever reposed perfe^ con- 
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idence in hcr^ aad, m far a$ f was enabled, always 
comuked her wishes, I should be glad this qiicstieii 
Might be fairly atMl candidly referred to her ui»« 
biassed judgment for decision : she is rery yooag ; 
onr friend here Is neither old inyehrs nor experi«iGQ 
both parties hare'tirne before them ; shoald she bt 
wilting to hold <f§r from the married state for a 
while, should she foresee/adVdtltagfis in bnrfrieaJ^s 
nndertaicing a second tour with thi sameinslractire 
associate, (whcthcV into fot^gn <ipviitries or laearer 
borne) let her bejtffe judge of what ik^d^t likely to 
condnoe to her f utiire happiness in a husband, and 
as I am persnaded our friend here will practise na 
■■fair measures for biassiag her judgment, let him 
eonsult Constantia's wishes on the case, and as she 
determines so let him act, and,so let «s agree. 

' With these fiisltrtt6liot)^, ^liich'^^Mr. Somerrille 
seconded, I hastened to Constantia, and without 
besitation or dhsgu^ie reiatocT to her what had passed 
and requested her decision. , Judge (if it be possible 
te jodge) of my transports, when ^^^S itiigennouS| 
Ibat angelic creatuVe gare me a repfy, that left no 
voom to doubt that! was Most in the possession of 
her heart, axid that she could not endure a second 
separation. 

< I flew to Mr. j^merrille ; t fell at the feet of 
Mrs. Goodison ; I intercejdcd, implored, and was 
accepted. Nothing ever equalled the generosity of 
their behaviour. I am now to change my name t9 
SomerTille,at that worthy gentleman's express de- 
sire, and measures are already in train for that pui^- 
pose. The same abilities, which I am indebted to 
for ^he good condition of my affairs, are cn{^yed 
in perfecting the ma rriagesettlemcat, and the period 
now between me and happiness would by any other 
person btit myself be termed a very short one. 
^ Thus am 1 on the very eve of being blest with 
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the loveliest, the dirinest object upon earjth, and 
thus hare I by the good couusel of my friends (in 
which number I shall erer reckon jou) broke the 
shackles of that namanly indolence, under which I 
•was sinking apace into irretrievable languor and in. 
significance. Henceforward I entreat you to regard 
<ine as a new man, and believe that with my name 1 
have put olf my infirmity. We are in daily ex- 
pectation of our friendly Abrahams, who is an Is* 
raeiite indeed: your company would round our cir^ 
cle and complete the happiness of 

< Your ever affectionate 

' Edward.' 
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Pbople have a custom of excusing the enormities of 
their conduct by talking of their passions, as if they 
yiete under the coatroul of a blind necessity, and 
sinned because they could not help it. Before any 
man resorts to this kind of excuse, it behoves him 
to exami|ie the justice of it, and to be sure that these 
passions, which he thus attempts to palliate, are 
strictly natural, and do not spring either from the 
neglect of education or the crime of self-indulgence. 
Of our infancy, properly so called, we either re- 
member nothing, or few things faintly and imper^ 
fectly ; some passions however make their appear- 
ance in this stage of human life, and appear to be 
•born with us, others are born after us ; some follow 
«s to the grave, others forsake us in the decline of 
age. 
. . The life of man is to be reviewed under three pe^ 
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irieds, IMkney^ yootii, and maoliood ; the fint m« 
tildes tlial portieit el line bcfort reason shews it> 
self ; in the second k appeals iadeed^ bnt heing ifr* 
competent te the prtipet govcf aaiMmt ol the crealoniy 
reqoires the aid, sapport^ and cocnction of edaca* 
lion ; in the third it atfaias to km watarilj. 

Now as a person's responsibility heara respect te 
his reason, so da hnmao pmishmeats hear respect 
to his respon^ibilitj : infants and bo js are chastised 
1^ the hand of the parent or the masirr ; raliOBal 
adults are amenaMe to the laws, and ivhat is teiraed 
mischief in the Ikst case, heeomes a crime in the 
htber. It will not avail the men to plead loss of 
tcason bj temporarj intoxication, nor can he excuse 
himself by the plea of any sndden impulse of pas« 
sion. If a prisoner tells bis judge that it is hla na. 
ture to be cruel, thatangerrlM^ ar malice, are in« 
herent in his constitution, no human tribunal will 
hdmit the defence: yet thes it is that all people deal 
with God and the world, when they attempt to 
palliate their enormities, by pleading the ubcod. 
Ironlable propensity of their natarai desirra^ aa if 
the Creator had set up a tyrant in iktu hearts, 
which they were necessitated to obejp. 

This miserable sohtcrAige is n* less abject ihaa 
impioRS ; for what can be mora degtadiag to a he. 
iRf^, whose inherent attribute is free*ageacy, and 
whose distiognishiag fecnlty b reason, than to shel- 
ter himself from the dread of tfsponsibilky aadcr 
the hnmiliating apology of mental riavery ? It k as 
if he should 5ay-^^ Excuse the irr^akrkies of mj 
conduct, for 1 am a brnte and not a man ; I follow 
instinct and renounce all claim to reason ; aij ac^ 
tions gpvem me, not I my actions ;«*-and yet the 
people to whom f altiide, generally ut op this pita 
in excuse for those passions in particular, which 
have their origin in that stage at life, whoa the hn* 
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man wind is in the ise and ponetsion tff renson ; 
an ItnpoBhiMi so glaring that it convicts ilself ; not* 
wMistandtng this it is too often seen, that whilst the 
sensualist is avowiw^ the irresisttbte Tiolence ef his 
propensities, yanity shall receive it not only as an 
atonement for the basest atteeifitS) hut as an expect* 
ed triiMite to th« tempting charme of beauty ; nay 
such is the perversioil of prind^ in soine men^ 
that it sbatl pass irith them as a veconimendation 
even of that seX) tiie purity ef whose aiiiids should 
he their sorereign graee and omaoient. 

The passion of fear seems ce^eval with our na* 
tare ; if they who have our infancy in charge, sufter 
thii passion to £z and inereise upon us.; if they 
augment our infaitt fears by invented terrors, and 
present to our sighit fr^^tful objects to scare us ; if 
they practise on ^ur natural and defenceless timidity 
hy blows and menaces, and crush us into absolute 
subjection of spirit in our early yeara, a human 
creatttie thus abused has enough to pieaid in excuse 
forcownrdioe ^'nnd yet this, which is the strongest 
defence we can nrtke upon the impulse of passion, 
is perhaps the osUy one we neifCr resort to : In 
meet other passione we call that ooMtitutton, which 
Is only habit* 

When we reAect upon ^ varfety of passions, to 
which tiie human mind is liable, it shoiiJd seem as 
if reason, which is eapressly implanled in us for 
their correction and controul, was greatly over* 
matched by sudi m best of turbulent insurgents ; 
bat upon a closer eaassinaaioa w« may find that rea- 
son has many aids and ililies, and though her ante*, 
gonists are also many and mighty, yet that they are 
divided and distracted, whilst she can in all cases 
turn x^ne passion against another, so as to counter- 
balance any power by its ofiposite, and make evil 
hMtrsuneft ti in iter huods condnai? c to morai ends i 
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ATarice,'for instance, ivill act as a coanterpoise to 
lust and intemperance, whilst Tanity on* the other 
hand will check ararice ; fear will keep a bad man 
honest, and pride will sometimes make a coward 
brare. 

• Obserre the manners of Palpatiusin com panj with 
his patron ; assiduons, humble, obliging ; for ever 
smiling, and so supple and obsequious, you would 
think he had no will of his own, and was born for 
the uses and occaisions of others : Follow Palpaliu^ 
io his house, see him with his wife and children, 
hear him dictate to his servants and the needy de- 
pendants, who make suit through him to his princi.* 
pal, you will find all things revened ; the sycophant 
turns out a tyrant, and he is only indebted to his 
hj'pocrisy for keeping his Insolence out of sight* 

Procax is one of the most dissolute men Hying ; 
he is handsome, impudent, and insinuating, quali.. 
fications that ensure his success with the ladies : He 
professed the most vehement passion for Fulvia; but 
Fulvia was on the point of marryingVctuluSja rich 
old man, who wanted an heir, and till that event 
took place she held out against Procax upon motives 
of convenience only : Fulvia soon became the wife 
of Vetulus ; she had no longer any repugnance to 
be the mistress of Procax ; but the same man, who 
had pleaded the irresistible violence of his desires be- 
fore marriage, now pretended conscience, and drew 
back from her advances ; nay he did more, be pnt 
Vetitlns upon his guard, and Fulvia's rirtue was 
too closely watched io be In any fnture danger s 
What sudden change was this in Procax ? Vetnlns 
had no heirs, and Procax bad a contingent interest 
in the entail of his estate. 

Splendida^ in one of her morning airings, was soli. 
cited for charity by a poor woman with an infant in 
her arms. — ^ It is not for myself^ madam/ said the 
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wretched creature, < it is for my husband, who lies 
under that hedge tormented with a fever, ^nd dying 
for want of relief.'-— Splendida directed her eyes to- 
wards the spot, and s4w » siokJ j j^l^edt stretched 
upon the ground, clad in the tattered regimental of 
a foot soldier.; Her heart waa te«ehed, and she 
drew out her purse, whiebwa»f«^lcl of guineas 2 The 
blood rushed intatbe beggar'fr-meagre visage at the 
sight ; Splendida turned oveH! the gold; her band de- 
layed for a moment, and the iropiilse was lost; un- 
happily for the suppliant, Splendida was alone and 
without: a witness^: She.put her band^once more in^- 
to her pocket, and takiag <iut .% solitary shiHing, 
dropped it into the shrif etied palm that was stretch, 
ed out: to receive it,* and drove on. . Splendida re- 
turned homey -dfesi herself, and w.ent to a certain 
great iady^s assembly ; asubsctuptioa was putabout 
for the benefit ofa celebrated actress; the lady^son- 
descended tot reeoiTe subseriptions in person,, and 
deiivered a .ticket-to ea^h contributor, s Splendida 
drew forth the saipe purse, an^ wrapping, twenty 
gutneaa in atpaper, put them int^, the hand of the 
noble beggar : The room rang wi^applaufies of her 
charitys-^^ I^ite it,' says ^be, ^ to her ?irtnes, ra. 
ther then to her talents ; I beftow it on the wife 
and mother, not-upou the actress.' Splendida on 
her return home took out her aecomfit^book, and 
set down twenty-one. poinds oo# shilling to the ar- 
ticle of charity ; the shilling indeed Heaven audited 
on the score of alnss^ the pounds wer«pQstedioth# 
account of vanity. 
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NUMBER XLVIIL 



An toH mmrimur 7 

SENECA IN TROAD. 



I BELIEVE there are few people, who have not at 
some time or other felt a propensity to homour 
themselves in that kind of melancholy, which arises, 
in the mind upon revisiting the scene of former 
happiness, and contemplating the change that time 
has wrought in its appearance by the mournful 
comparison of present with past impressions. 

In this train of thought I was the other day car- 
ried almost imperceptibly to the country scat of a 
deceased friend, whose loss I must ever lament. I 
had not been there since his death, and there was a 
dreariness in the scene as I approached, that might 
have almost tempted mp to believe even things in- 
animate partook of my sensations. The traces of 
my fripnd, whose solicitude for order and seemliness 
reached to every thing about him, were no longer 
to be seen: The eottagesandlittle gardens of his poor 
neighbours, which used to be so trim and neat, whilst 
his eye was over them, seemed to be falling into neg- 
lect ; the lawn before his house was now become a 
solitude ; no labourers at their work ; no domestics 
at their sports and exercises : I looked around for 
my old acquaintance, that used to be graisiug up 
and down upon their pensions of pasturage ; they 
had probably been food for hounds long ago ; Na- 
ture had lost her smile of hospitality and benevo- 
ence : niethought I never saw any thing morcdis* 
oiisolate. 
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As I entered the house, an aged woman, whom I 
had long remembered as one of the family, met me 
in the passage, and, looking me in the face, cried 
out, < Is it you, Sir ?'-— and burst into tears : She 
followed me into the common sitting-room, and as 
she was opening the shutters, obserred to me— - 
* That it did* not look as it used to do, when my 
lord was living.' It was true : I had already made 
the remark in silence:— ^^ How the face of a friend,' 
said I within myself, < enlivens all things about 
him ! What hours of placid delight have I passed 
within these walls I Have I ever heard a word hero 
fkll from his lips, that I have wished him to recall ? 
Has the reputation of the absent e?er bled by a stab 
of his giving ? Has the sensibility of any person 
present suffered for an expression of his ? Once, and 
only once, in this very spot, I drew from him tha 
circumstantial detail of an unfortunate period in his 
life: It was a recital so manly and ingenuous, so 
void of colouring, so disdainful of complaint and so 
untainted by asperity, that it carried conviction to 
my mind, and I can scarce conceive a degree of pre. 
judice that could have held out against it ; but I 
could perceive that the greatest event in a man's 
history may turn by springs so subtle and concealed, 
that they can never foe laid open for public excul. 
pation, and that in the process of all human trials 
there may be things too small for the lingers of the 
law to feel ; motives, which produce the good or 
ill fortunes of men and govern their a(^tions, but 
which cannot guide the judgments, or even come 
under the contemplation of those who' are appoint- 
ed to decide upon them.' 

' I soon quitted this apartment, and entered one 
which I contemplated with more satisfaction, and 
even with a degree of veneration ; for it was the 
chamber, in which I had seen my friend yield up the 

F F 2 
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Iflit bfeaih of life. Few men had endured greater 
persecation in the world ; none could lea?e it in 
greater peace and charity : if forgiveness of injuries 
c^onfttitutes a merit, our enemies surely are those to 
whom we are most beholden. How awful is the 
last scene of a man's life, who has filled a dubious 
and important part on the stage of. the world !-«- 
< Of a truth,' thought I, < thou art happily re- 
moved out of an unfriendly world ; if thou hadst 
deceived my good opinion,^ it had been an injury to 
my Aat|ire : But though the living man can wear a 
mask, and carry on deceit, the dying Christian can* 
•not counterfeit : Sudden death may smite the hj-m 
pocrite, the sensualist, the impostor, and they may 
die in their shame ; but slow and gradual dissolution, 
a lingering death of agony and decay, will strip the 
human heart before it seizes it; it will lay it naked, 
before it stops U* There is no trifling with some 
.solemnities ; no prevaricating with God, when we 
are on the very threshold of his presence : Many 
worldly friendships dissolve away with his breath to 
whom they were pledged ; but thy last moments, 
my friend, were so employed as to seal my affection 
to thy memory closer than it was ever attached to 
thy person ; and I have it sow to say, there was 
a ipan, whom I have loved and served, and who 
has not deceived or betrayed me*' 

And what must I now think of popularity, when 
J. reflet upon those who had it, and- upon this man, 
-who had it not ? Fallacious test 1-r-Contemptible 
pni;sjiit ! How often, since the exile of Aristides, has 
integrity been thy yictim and yillany thine idol ? 
Worship it then, thou filthy idolater, and take the 
prpper wages of thy servility ; be the dupe of cun- 
Ding, and the stalking-horse of hypocrisy. 

What a contrast to the death I have now been re- 
viewing^ Occurs to my mind, when I reflect upon 
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the dreadful consummation of the once popnlar.'^n- 
iitheus ! I remember him in the height of his fame, 
the hero of his party; no man so caressed, followied 
and applauded : He was a little loose, his friends 
■would own, in his moral character, but then he was 
the honestest fellow in the world ; it was not to be 
denied, that he was rather free in his notions, but 
then he was the best creature living. I have seen 
men of the gravest characters wink at his sallies, be- 
cause he was so pleasant and so well bred, it was 
impossible to be angry with him. Every thing 
went well with him, and Antithcus seemed to be at 
the summit of human prosperity, when he was sud- 
denly seized with the most alarming symptoms : He 
was at his country house, and (which had rarely 
happened to him) he at that time chanced to be 
alone ; wife or family he had none, and out of the 
multitude of his friends no one happened to be near 
him at the moment of this attack. 

A neighbouring physician was called out of bed 
in the night to come to him with all haste in this 
extremity : He found him sitting up in his bed 
supported by pillows,his countenance full of horror, 
his breath struggling as in the article of death, his 
pulse intermitting, and at times beating with such 
rapidity as could hardly be counted. Antithcus dis- 
missed the attendants he had about him, and eagerly 
demanded of (he physician, if he thought him in 
danger : the physician ans wered that he must fai rly 
tell him he was in imminent danger — ' How so ! 
how so ! do you think me dying ?' — He was sorry 
to say the symptoms indicated death — ' Impossible ! 
You must not let me die ; 1 dare not die : O doc- 
tor ! save me if you can.' — Your situation, Sir, is 
such, said the physician, that it is not in mine, or 
arty other man's art, to save you ; and I think I 
should not do ray duty if I gave you any false hopes 
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In Uieiie moments, which, if I am not mistaken, 
will not more than suffice for any worldly or other 
concerns, which you may have upon your mind to 
settle. — ^ My mind is fuU of horror,' cried the 
dying man, ^ and I am incapable of preparing it for 
death.' — He now fell into an agony, accompanied 
with a shower of tears ; a cordial was administered, 
and he revived in a degree ; when turning to the 
physician, who had his fingers ou his pulse, he ea- 
gerly demanded of him, if he did not see that blood 
upon the feet-curtains of hb bed. There was none 
to be seen the physician assured him ; it was nothing 
but a vapour of his fancy.' — ^ I see it plainly,' said 
Antithcus, ^ in the shape of a human hand : I have 
been risited with a tremendous apparition. As I was 
lying sleepless in my bed this night, I took up a 
letter of a deceased friend, to dissipate certain 
thoughts that made mc uneasy. I believed him to 
be a great philosopher, and was converted to his 
opinions : Persuaded by his arguments and my own 
experience that the disorderly affairs of this evil 
world could not be administered by any wise, just 
or provident Being, I had brought myself to think 
no such Being could exist, and that a life produced 
by -chance must terminate in annihilation : This is 
the reasoning of that letter, and such were the 
thoughts I wis revolving in tnymind, when theap* 
parition of my dead friend presented itself before 
me ; and unfolding the curtains of my bed, stood 
9t my feet, looking earnestly upon mc for a consi- 
derable space of time. My heart sunk within me; 
for his face was ghastly, full of horror, with an ex- 
pression of such anguish as I can never describe : 
His eyes were fixed upon me, and at length, with a 
mournful motion of his htad — ' Alas, alas!' he 
rried, ^ we are in a fatal error'— and taking hold of 
the curtains with his hand, shook them violently 
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and disappeared. — ^This I protest to jou, I both 
saw and heard, and look I where the print of his 
hand is left in blood upon the curtains.' 

Antithetu surfifed the relation of this ?ision rer j 
few hours, and died delirious in great agonies. 

What a forsaken and disconsolate creature is a 
man without religion ! 

Reader, whosoever thou art, deceiTonot thyself; 
let not passion, or prosperity, or wit, or wanton^ 
ness, seduce thy reason to an attempt against the 
truth. If thou hast the faculties of a man, thoi^ 
wilt never bring thyself to a fiied persuasion that 
there is no God : Struggle how thou wilt against 
the notion, there will be a moment when the glar. 
ing conriction will burst upon thy mind. Now 
mark what follows — If there is a God, the gOTern-' 
ment of the world is in that God; and this once ad« 
mitted, the necessity of a future state follows of 
consequence. Ask thyself then, what can be the 
purposes of that future state ; what, but those of 
justice and retribution, to reward the good and to 
punish the ctiI ? Our present life then is a life of 
probation, a state of trial and of discipline, prepara- 
tory to that future state. Now see what is fallen 
upon thee, and look well to thyself for the conse- 
quences : Thou hast let the idea of a God into thy 
mind, because indeed thou couklstnot keep it out, 
and religion rushes through the breach. It is natu- 
ral religion hitherto, and no more : But no matter; 
there is enough even in natural religion to make 
thee tremble. Whither wilt thou now resort for 
comfort, whither fly for refuge from the wrath to 
come ? — Behold the asylum is opep^ Christianity is 
thy salvation and redemption : That, which natu- 
ral religion hath shadowed out to thee in terrors, 
Christianity will rcTcai in glory : It will clear up 
thy doubts, disperse thy fears, and turn thy hopca 
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iato oeitMff . Tkj msonin^ about a futorestate, 
rhidk air tat msooniis, it w3l not only renfy by 
tt ami hmlO t s s^ bvt by posHire proof, by yisible 
iple, attasftDd bj witnoses, confirmed by the 
»oe of tke snses, and vncontradicted by the 
keiorr of ages. Now thoa wflt know to thy com- 
fort, ikMt tikcrc u a Mediaforgone before tbee, who 
vill WIp oat fky iaperfcct at4Nienient, when thou 
ait iNoaglit to jadgaieBt in a fntnre state. Thoa 
^ilt indeed be told for certain, tbat this life is a state 
of probation^ and that thon shalt be brought to ac 
connt for thine actions ; bat thon wilt be taught an 
cskST lesMM of salvation ; thon wilt be cheered with 
HKTseracs of thy God, and comforted with theas- 
svranoe of paidon, if thon wilt heartily turn to re- 
pentance : Thon wilt find that all this system of 
religion is conformable to Aose natural notions, 
wUch reason suggested to thee before, with this ad. 
vantage, that it makes them clearer, purifies, refines, 
enlarges them ; shuts out every dismal prospect, 
opens all that is ddightfnl, xadpomttaroadloHeO' 
ttm tkromgh patks of peace amd pleoiantness. 
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As I was turning over a parcel of old papers some 
time ago, I discorered an original letter from Mr. 
Caswell, the mathematician, to the learned Dr. 
Bentley, when he was living in Bishop Stillingfleet's 
family, inclosing an account of an apparition taken 
from the mouth of a clergyman who saw it: In 
this account there are some curious particulars, and 
1 shall therefore copy the whole narrative without 
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any omission except of the name of the decea3ed 
person who is supposed to haye appeared^ for Tea- 
sons that will be obvious* 

< To the Rey. Mr. Richard Bentley, at ray hofd 
Bishop of Worcester's house in Park Street^ in 
Westminstery London* 

•.Sir, 

^ When r was io Londovi, April lasit, I fully in- 
tended to hare waited upon you ag9in, as J said^ 
but a cold and lameness seized me next day ; the cold 
took away my Toice, and the other my power of 
walking, so I presently took coach for ^Oxford. J 
am much your debtor, and in particular for your 
good intentions in relation to ]Vlr. D. though that, 
as it has proved, would not hare turned to my ad- 
Tantage : however, 1 am obliged to you upon that 
and other accounts, and if I had opportunity to shew 
it, you should find how much 1 am your faithful 
servant. 

^ I have sent you inclosed a relation of an appih 
rition; the story I had from two persons, who each 
had it from the author, and yet their accounts some^ 
what varied, and passing through more mouths has 
varied much more; therefore I got a friend to bring 
me to the author at a chamber, where I wrote it 
down from the author's mouth ; after which I read 
it to him, and gave him another copy ; he said b^ 
could swear to the truth of it, as far as he is con^ 
cerned : He is the Curate of Warblington, Batche* 
lour of Arts of Trinity College in Oxford^ about m 
years standing in the University ; I hear no ill re« 
port of his behaviour here : he is now gone to bif 
Curacy ; he has promised to send up the hands of 
the tenant and his man, who is a smith by trad^, 
and the farmer's men, as far as they are concerned. 
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If r, Breretoo, Ac Rector, would hare him mj no- 
thing of the story, for that he can get no tenant, 
though be has offered the house for ten pounds a 
year lets. Mr. P. the former incumbent, whom 
theapparitioo represented^ was a man of a Tery ill 
reporter supposed to have got children of his maid, 
and to have mnrthercd them ; but 1 adfised the 
Curate to say nothing himself of this last part of 
P. but leare that to the parishioners, who knew 
him. Those who knew this P. say he had exactly 
such a gowD, and that he nsed to whistle. 

Yonr's, 

^ J. Caswei.!..' 
I desire yt>u not to suffer any copy of this to be 
taken, lest some Mercury news-teller should print 
it, till the Cerate has sent up the tesdmony of 
others and self. 
JI.H. Dec. 15^1695. 



* * 
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< At Warblington, near HaVant in Hampshire, 
4it!iln ^1x miles of Portsn^ooth, in the parsonage 
hotise dwelt Thomas Perdethe tenant, with his wife 
ai^d a chifd, a man-s^v&lit'Thoma^ .... and a 
mkid-sehr&nt Ab6irt'1lie"begiaiiitig of August, 
Antro 1^95^ on a Mbnday,' abodt nine or ten at 
night, all being eon^ td b^d; Wcet)t the maid with 
tfae'chird, the tr^^id b^lti^ Iti thekttdien, and having 
taki-d op the Qte^ 'tbok i caWdl^ in'dne hand, and 
thii child iiVthiB othe^r ai'mj'and turning about saw 
otib iti a 'black gown wailkirtg through the room, 
and thence out of the door into the orchard : upon 
^is'the' nlaid, hasting tip stairs," having recovered 
bbf^two steps, cri^df dot ; on >ii^hich the master and 
niistf^s^ ran down, fdti'nd the tandle in her hand, 
8hi6' grasping the child about its neck with the other 
Htm I she told them the reason of her crying out j 
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she would not that night tarry in the house, but re- 
moYed to another belonging to one Henry Salter, 
farmer ; where she cried out all the night from the 
terror she was iu^ and she could not be persuaded 
to go any more to the house upon any terms. 

* On the morrow, (i. e. Tuesday) the tenant's 
wife came to me^ lodging then at Havant, to desire 
my advice, and have consult i^ith some friends 
abont it ; 1 told her I thought it was a flam, and that 
they had a mind to abuse Mr. Brereton the Rector, 
whose house it was ; she desired me to come up ; I 
told her I would come up and sit up or lie there, as 
she pleased ; for then as to all stories of ghosts and 
apparitions I was an Infidel : I went thither and 
sate up the Tuesday night with the tenant and his 
jnan-serrant: about twelve or one o'clock I searched 
all the rooms in the house to see if any body were 
hid there to impose upon me : at last we came into 
a lumber-room, there I smiling told the tenant that 
was with me, that I would call for the apparition, 
if there was any, and oblige him to come ; the 
tenant then seemed to be afraid, but I told him I 
would defend him from harm ! and then I repeated 
Barbara^ celarent Darii, &c. jestingly ; on this the 
tenant's countenance changed, so that he was ready 
to drop down with fear : then I told him I perceiyed 
he was afraid, and I would prevent its coming, and 
repeated Baralipton^ &c. then he recovered his spirits 
pretty well, and we left the room and went down 
into the kitchen, where we were before, and sate up 
there the remaining part of the night and had no 
manner of disturbance. 

' Thursday night the tenant and I lay together in 
one room and the man in another room, and he saw 
something walk along in a black gown and place 
itself against a window, and there stood for some 
time, and then walked off. Friday morning the 
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ihftit I'elating tbis, I asked' him why he did not call 
me, and I told him I thought that was a trick or 
flam ; he told me the reason why he did not call me 
waS) that he was not able to speak or mo?e. Fri^ 
day night we lay as before, and Saturday night, 
and had no disturbance either of the nights. 

< Sunday night I laf by myself in one room (not 
that where the man saw the apparition) and the 
tenant and his man in one bed in another room ; 
and betwixt tweWe and two the man heard some- 
thing walk in their room at the bed's foot, and 
whistling Tery well ; at last it came to the bed's 
side, drew the curtain and looked on them ; after 
some time it moTed off; then the man called to me, 
desired me to come, for that there was something 
in the room wont about whistling : I asked him 
nrhether he had any light or could strike one, he 
t6ld me no ; then I leapt out of bed, and, not staying 
to put on my cloaths, went out of my room and 
along a gallery to the door, which I found locked 
or bolted ; I desired him to unlock the door, for 
that I could not get in ; then he got out of bed and 
opened the door, which was near, and went imme- 
diately to bed again ; I went in three or four steps, 
and, it being a moonshine night, I saw the appari- 
tion more from the bed side, and clap up against 
the wall that divided their room and mine : I went 
and stood directly against it within my arm's length 
df it, and asked' it in the name of God what it was, 
that made it come disturbing of us ; I stood some 
time expecting an answer, and receiTing none, and 
thinking it might be some fellow hid in the room to 
fright me, I put out my arm to feel it^ jmd my hand 
seemingly went through the bbdy of it^ and felt no 
manner of substanctj till it came to the wall ; then 
I dreto back my hand^ and stUl it was in the same 
place ; till now 1 had not the least fear and eren 
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what it was : when I had said those wards, it^ 
iLcepitig its back against the wall, moted gently 
mXong towards the door: I followed it, aftd it, going 
eirt at the door, turnod its back towards me : it 
went 8 litttc along the gallery ; I followed it a littTe 
into the galfery, and it disappeared, where there 
was no corner for it to turn, and before it came to 
tfie end of the gallery, where was the stairs. Then 
I foiind myself ?ery cold from my feet as high as 
my middle, though i was not in great fear; I went 
into the bed betwixt the tenant and his man, and 
tliey complained of my being exceeding cold. The 
tenant's man leaned over his master in the bed, and 
saw me stretch out my hand towards the appariti^on 
snd heard me speak the words ; the tenant also 
btard the words. The apparition seemed to hare 
a morning gown of a darkish colour, no hat nor 
cap, short black hair, a thin meagre yisage of a pale 
•awarthy colour, seemed to be of about forty.five or 
fifty years old ; the eyes half shut, the arms hanging 
ilown ; tlie hands risible beneath the sleeve ; of a 
middle stature. I related this description to Mr. 
John Jjardner, rector of Harant, and to Major 
Battin of Langstone in Harant Parish ; they both 
said the description agreed very well to Mr. P. a 
former rector of the place,who has been dead aboye 
twenty years : upon this the tenant and his wife 
left the house which has remained void since. 

* The Monday after last Michaelmas-day, a man 
of Chodson in Warwickshire baring been at Harant 
fair, passed by the aforesaid parsonage house about 
nine or ten at night, and saw a light in most of the 
rooms of the house : his pathway being close by the 
house, he, wondering at the light, looked Into the 
kitchen window, and saw only a light, but turning 
himself to go away^ he saw the appearance of a 

TOL. XXXTIII. Q a 
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man io a long gown ; he made haste away; the ap- 
parition followed hiai over a piece of glebe land of 
sereral acres, to a lane, which he crossed, and oyer 
a little meadow, then o?er another lane to some 
pales, which belong to farmer Henry Salter mj 
landlord, near a barn, in which were some of the 
farmer^s men and some others ; this miin went into 
the barn, told them how he was frighted and foU 
lowed from the parsonage- house by an apparition, 
which they might see standing against the pales, if 
they went out ; they went out, and saw it scratch 
against the pales, and make a hideous noise ; it stood 
there some time and then disappeared ; their de- 
scription agreed with what I saw. This last ac- 
count I had from the man himself, whom it follow- 
ed, and also from the farmer's men. 

« Tho. Wilkins, Curate of W.' 
Dec. U, 1695, Oxon. 

I shall make no remark upon this genuine ac» 
count, except as to the passage which I have put in 
italics : if Mr. Wilkins was thoroughly possest of 
himself at that moment, as he deposes, and is strictly 
correct in his fact, the narrative is established. 
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To THE Observer. 
Sir, 
I Am a plain man without pretensions, and lead a 
retired life in the country : the sports of the season, 
a small farm, which I hold in my own hands, and 
a pretty good kitchen garden, in which i take 
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amusemeot, with the help of a few English books, 
haTB hitherto made mj life, though it is that of a 
bachelor, pa^s off with more than tolerable comfort. 
Bj this account of my time you will perceive that 
most of my enjoyments depend upon the weather ; 
and though the wear-and-tear of age may hare 
made me more sensible to the seasons than I have 
been, yet I cannot help thinking that our climate, in 
£ngland is as much altered for the worse, as my 
cfmstitution may be. I do not pretend to reason 
upon natural causes, but speak upon obseryation 
only ; for by an exact journal of my time (which I 
keep more for a check upon my actions than for 
any importance which appertains to them), I can 
lind that I.am< obliged to ray books for helping me 
through more rainyhaurs in the course of years last 
paBt^ than I have bc€d< accustomed to be, or indeed 
than I could wish ; for yon 'must know I never 
read, when I can amuse myself out of doors. 

. Myi Ataxies itareibqt tififliagy for I am no scholar, 
bui in.tbad iweatfaerandiilark eveningis they hare 
served^o: fiJl't^<timdt; a veryilild^'diseouyagement 
JiovevetftttdiQeS'toipiit'dieioiitiofeotvoeit with my 
books, aikd.Iriiaretthaui^tsodf laying them totally 
on the shelf, as soon as ever I can proride some 
harmless s ubst it ^ t e ■ in thoip p la c e Hhis, you see, i» 
not so easy for mc to do, being a solitary man, and 
one that hates driuiin^^! ds^edklly by myself; add 
to this, that I smoke no tobacco, and have moro 
reasons than I chuse to' explain against engaging in 
the nuptial state : my housekeeper, it is true, is a 
decent conversable 'Wdm&ri, ami plays a good game 
at all.fours ; and I had begun to fill up an hour in 
heff.cotnpany,'til4 I wad *fiwr prised' unawares by a 
neighboiir, who is a wa^^ffnd has never ceased 
jeering one upon it ever siiico 9 Itook next to 
making nets for my currant bushes^bijit alas ! I have 

G 62 
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worked mjself out of all employ, and am got 
wearj of the trade : I ha^e thought of making 
fisJuDg^rods ; but 1 hare a aeighbour $o teoacioos 
of bU treat, that 1 should oolj breed a quarrel^and 
fish in troabled waters, were I to attempt it To 
make short of my story, Sir, I hare been obliged, 
after many efforts, to go back to my books, though 
I hare lost all the little relish I had for them erer 
since 1 hare been bono ured with the visits of a 
learned gentleman, who is lately settled in my 
neighbourhood. He most be a prodigious scholar, 
lor I believe in my conscience he knows erery thing 
that erer was written, and erery body that erer 
writes. He has taken a world of kind pains, I 
must confess, to set me right in a thousand things, 
(hat I was ignorant enough to be pleased with : he 
is a fine spoken man, aud in spite of my stupidity 
has the patience to convince me of the faults and 
blunders of every author in his turn. VVhen he 
shews them to me, I see them as clear as day, and 
never take up the book again ; he has now gone 
pretty nearly through my whole nest of shelves, 
pointing out as he proceeds, what 1, like a fool, 
never saw before, nor ever should hare seen bnt for 
bim. I used to like ^Spedaiaraow and then, and 
generally sought out for Clioy which, I was told, 
were Mr. Addison's papers ; but 1 hare been in a 
gross mistake, to lose my time with a man that 
cannot write common English ; for my friend has 
proved this to me out of a fine book, three times as 
big as the Spectator^ and, which is more, this great 
book is made by a foreign gentleman, who writes 
and speaks clear another language from Mr. Addi* 
son ; surely he must be a dunce indeed, who is to be 
taught his mother tongue by a stranger ! 1 was apt 
to be tickkd with some of our English poets, Dry. 
den and Pope and MUton and one Gray, that tocns 
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out to be a yery contemptible fellow truly, for he 
has shewn me alt their secret histories in print, 
written by a learned man greater than them alt pnt 
together, and now I would not gtye a rush for one 
of them ; I could find in my heart to send fie// and 
all his books to the deyil. As for all the writers 
now living, my neighbour, who by the way has a 
hand in reviewing their works, assures me he can 
make nothing of them, and indeed I wonder that a 
man of his genius will have any thing to say to 
them. It was my custom to read a chapter or two 
in the Bible on a Sunday night ; but there I am 
wrong again ; I shall not enter upon the subject 
here, but it won't do, that I am conrinced of^ Sir; 
it positively will not do. 

The reason of my writing to you at all is only to 
let you know, that I received a volume of your 
Observer by the coach ; my friend has cast his eye 
over it, and I have returned it by the waggon, 
which he says is the fittest conveyance for waste 
paper. I am, Sir, 

Your humble servant, 

RusTicus. 

I shall give no other answer to my correspondent 
but to lament his loss of so innocent a resource as 
reading, which I suspect his new acquirements will' 
hardly compensate. 1 still think that half an hour 
passed with Mr. Addison over a Spectator, notwith- 
standing all his false grammar, or even with one of 
the poets, notwithstanding their infirmities, might 
be as well employed as in weaving nets for the cur- 
rant bushes, or playing at all-fours with his house- 
keeper. No man has a right to complain of the 
eritlc, whose sagacity discovers inaccuracies in a 
favourite author, and some readers may probably 
be edified by such discqverics ; but the bulk of 

G o 3 
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tiieni) lika mj corretpondeot Rosticos, will get 
nothiog bat diiiguit bj the informatioiu eTeiy nan^t 
work is fair game for the eritic ; but let the critic 
beware that his own prodnctioQ is not open to re. 
taliation. As for oor late ingenions biographer of 
tbe poets, when I compare his life of Sarage with 
that of Gray, I most own he has ezaHed the low, 
and brought down the lofty; with what justice he 
has done this the world must judge. On the part 
of our authors now Hying, whom the learned gen- 
tleman in the letter condemns in the lamp, I have 
only this to obserre, that the worse they fare now, 
the better they will succeed with posterity ; for tfao 
critics love the sport too well to hunt any but those 
who can stand a good chace ; and authors are the- 
only objects in nature, which are magnified by dis- 
tance and diminished by approach : let the iltiifttri« 
ous dead change places with the yinstrious living, 
and they shall escape no better than they have done 
who make room for them ; the more merit they 
bring amongst us, the heayier the tax they shall pay 
for it. 

Let «• suppose for a moment that Shakspeare 
was now an untried poet, and opened his career 
With any one of his best plays : the next morning 
ushers into the world the following, or something 
like the following critique. 

<La3t night was presented, for the first time, a 
irzgeAy called Othello, or the Moor of Venice, avow- 
edly tbQ production of Mr. William Shakspearey the 
actor. This gentleman's reputation in his profes- 
sion is of Xhi^mgdiocre sort, and we predict that his 
present tragedy will not add much to it in any way. 
'-'Mediocnbusessepoetts^-'the reader can supply the 
r/est — verb. sap. As we profess ourselves to be 
friendly to the players in general, we shall reserve 
our (uUcsr critique of this pieca^ tiU after its third 



night ; for toe kold 4i very atufof the eonsdenee (to 
use Mr. Sbakspeare's own words) not to war 
against the poet's purse ; though we might apply the 
author's quaint concek to himself^^ 

* Who sinils Mt purse, steals trash ; 'tis sometfaiiig ; notfahig. 

In this last reply we agree with Mr. Shakspeare 
that 'tis nothings and our philosophy tell us ex nihih 
nihil fit, 

^ For the plot of this tragedy the most we can 
say is, that it is certainly of the movtng sort, for it 
is here and there and eyery where ; a kind of thea- 
trical hocuimpoQus ; a creature of the pye-ball breeds 
like Jacob's muttons, between a black ram and a 
white ewe. It brought to our mind the children's 
game of — / hve my love with an A — with this dif- 
ference only, that the young lady in this play lores 
her loye with a B, because he is black — Bisum ie-^ 
neatis ? 

^ There is ope lagOy a bloody-minded fellow, 
who stabs men in the dark behind their backs ; 
now this is a thing we hold to be most Tile and 
ever-tobe abhorred. Othello smothers his white 
wife in bed ; our readers may think this a shabby 
kind of an action for a general of his high calling : 
but we beg leaye to obserye that it shews some 
spirit at least in Othello to attack the enemy in her 
strong quarters at once. There vas ao incident of a 
pocket-handkerchiefs which Othello called out for most 
lustily, and we were rather sorry that his lady coald 
not produce it, as we might then have seen one, 
handkerchief ?Li least employed in the tragedy. There 
were some vernacular phrases; which caught our 
ear, such as where the black damns his wife twice 
in a breath — Oh damn her^ damn her ! — which we 
(houoht savoured more of the language spoken at 
the doors^ than -aithin the doors of the theatre ; but 
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when we recollect that the author osed to amuse a 
leisure hour with calling up gentlemen's coaches 
after the play was oyer, before he was promoted to 
take a part in it, we could readily account for old 
habits. Thougii we have seen many gentlemen and 
ladies kill thcmseWes on the stage, yet we must 
gtTe the author credit for the new way in which his 
hero puts himself out of the world : Othello having 
amothered his wife, and being taken up by the of- 
ficers of the state, prepares to dispatch himself and 
escape from the hands of justice ; to bring this 
about, he begins a story about his killing a man in 
Aleppo, which he illustrates par example by stabbing 
himself, and so winds up his story and his life in 
the same moment. The author made his appear- 
ance in the person of one Brabantioy an old man, 
who makes his first entry from a window ; this oc- 
casioned some risibility in the audience : the part is 
ofan inferior kind, and Mr. Shakspeare was more 
indebted to the exertions of his brethren, than to 
his own, for carrying his play through. Upon the 
whole, we do not think the passion of jealousy, on 
which the plot turns, so proper for tragedy as co- 
medy, and we would recommend to the author, if 
his piece surriTes its nine nights, io cut it down to 
A farce, and ser?e it up to the public mic cumd satis 
in that shape. After this specimen of Mr. William 
Shakspeare's tragic powers, we cannot encourage 
him to pursue his attempts upon Melpomene ; for 
there is a good old proverb, which we would ad- 
rise him io bear in mind — ve sutor ultra crepiJam — If 
he applies to his friend Ben, he will turn it into 
English for him.* 
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Ulcera ammi saiMoida magu puan corpans* 

EX sEvmnv 

Canst tboa not minister to a miod dkeas'd ? 

MACBCTHw 

It seems as if moat of the ancient wiiters of historjF" 
thought no eyeiits worth recording to posterity bnit 
accounts of ba.ttle» and sieges and the overthrqw of 
empires ; as if men were to be celebrated only in. 
proportion to the derastation they had made of the 
human species. As my respect, en the c<Hitrary» j» 
directed chiefly to those peaceable characters^ who^ 
haTC been the benefactors of mankind, it ia with 
pleasure 1 discovered an anecdote of an ancient 
king of Egypt of this description, named Osyrnan- 
duas : This good prince, amongst other prais* 
worthy adlions, has the credit of making the first 
public library in that learned nation, before book» 
were collected at Athens by Pisistratus : Osyman* 
duas made no scruple to convert one of the chief 
temples to this generous use, and gave it in charge- 
to the priests belonging to it to digest and arrange, 
his collection ^ when this was done, he laid it open 
to the public, and by a very apposite and ingeniona 
deTice, which he caused to be inscribed upon the 
front of the edifice, inyited all his subjects to enter 
in and partake of his benefaction : He considered 
it as the duty of a good king to provide against the 
mental as well as bodily ailments of his people ; it 
appeared to him that books were the best medicines 
for the mind of man^ aqd consequently that a collioo-^ 
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Hon of books, sack as his library contjuned, might 
well be entitled — a magazine or warehouse of me- 
dicines for the mjnd ; with this idea he directed the 
following words to be engraved over the door of 
his library in conspicuous characters — "tvyfis latr^uow. 
There is a beautiful simplicity in the though t^ 
which seems to give an insight into the beneyolent 
design of the donor ; and as I hold it a more ooble 
office to preserve the mind in health, than to keep 
the body after death from corruption,! cannot hesi- 
tate to give Osymanduas more credit for this bene- 
faction of a library, than if he had been founder of 
the pyramids. 

' As'thedistemiicrs of the mind may b^ fignra- 

itiv^iy class^ t^rtder'th^seVe^&l i^Ha^btert of those 

Aialad^, which'drelticidc^earto th^bOdy,so the 

sbTeral diescription's of 'Moks'vliiy "ieief w^! be 

sorted into fhe tuAoii^ ^nera ofm^dibines*, 'Which 

pfrairtice^h^s ^[jplled'tb tftbKe^Vd^^^bfivedisteitipers. 

A library; tfatisphwrinfai^M^teiftify^dSbpoMid,' -wonld 

hsi^^tlie i^p^rkiKie ^a:^ifv(>eiisttt;^^^ might 

b^ii¥opifr\f\in'6\ii^M^iAMl^ atiid^i^HUen'llV^adnect 

ht>W many ofo^f ettiih^' cbli^ctnliirs^ bflidoks h8¥e 

b^ oftheliieaiCfiill f^<k\ty',lctim\6ib6i thhik it pro- 

iMble that thos^^V^f b^^^f^lt^tOr^'totee^ittif^^Rat- 

cllfR?, MttLdj^\^M\'U\iMtty^vid6iiier^likf^ had 

thik vftry idea^f Os^tritolM^ iH Iheii" hiftAH, 'when 

iaiieyHbiind^^ttitifmtkrmj^'nihiitefote^t should 

t(e^thbugh€<a^i«Mable''«(ytfi^ Win dT 'tht^ dotaors, 

and a^opermartk^f^^I^dt'tdifEh^irnremdries, so 

to arhinge fheir coHfeCfMA^y hfro^ln^^hi^'f^positories 

dfOsrfbrd<^ttd tlic'Bifti^ < Mii<ftle«fMV ^VSvm be ne- 

6emtfy t& find odft tl< ditf«^^nt i^ of itiiles, atld in- 

sfead bf sGMn^ thcnf) a^ ihitfyhoi^'ti^Q^tta the com- 

pirttbelrts'of' 3T!tf/#fSW^'bwV5 i^'f^lftky^he Di- 

t^e^,'it'%if}>be right i6 b«^uj>'Vi\dw'ii1scHptibns in 

their pkces,andentiH^'them;Tfe''^//er(i/itc#/ The 
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Stimulativea ; T%e Narcotics, I need not point out 
to the learned keepers of these libraries how to pro- 
ceed in an arrangement, to which their own judg- 
ments are so fully competent; nothing more will 
be required of them, but to ascertain the particular 
species of disease, which the mind of the patient is 
affected with, and send him forthwith to the proper 
cUiSS of authors for his cure. 

For instance; if the complaint arises from cold 
humours and a want of free perspiration bj a stop, 
page and constipation of the pores of the mind, bj 
M'hich the feelings are rendered inert, and depriyed 
of that proper emanation and expansion, which the 
health of the soul requires ; let such a one be shut 
into the warm bath of the Sudorijks^ which I need 
not explain to be the Satirist ^ and thej will soon 
open his pores and disperse all obstructions. If 
the mental disease be of the inflammatory and fe- 
Terish sort, attended with fits and paroxysms of 
anger, enyy, revenge, and other atrabilious symp. 
toms, which cannot be mistaken, it will be proper 
to turn the patient into the cell of the moralists, 
who will naturally be found under the title of The 
Coolers and Sedatives : On the contrary where the 
complaint is of the lethargic nature, in which irri« 
tation is necessary, the controrersialists will furnish 
him a remedy : In short, we need only say, that 
when the several authors are properly arranged, 
every case may find its cure. The comic writers 
will act as carminatives to dispel the vapours ; 
books of travels as cathartics to procure a motion ; 
memoirs and novels will operate as provocatives ; 
politics as corrosives, and panegyrics as emetics. 
Two compartments should be kept apart and spe- 
cially distinguished, viz. the sacred writings under 
the title Restoratives^ and the works of the infidels 
under the denominations of deadly poisons: Th^ 
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former will be seTereiga in all groping cewiiinp- 
ttons of dissipation, and the latter will be resorted 
to by Roae bat saicides and desperadoes. 

I should now dismiss the subject, but that I had 
forgotten to speak of the essayists, who from 
their miscellaneous properties certainly come under 
-the class of compounds, and cannot therefore be 
so precisely specified ; *as they are applicable to 
chf onic diseases rather than acute ones, rhey may 
very well stand in the list of correctors, which 
taken in a regular course and under proper regimen 
are found very efficacious in all cases, where the 
constitution is impaired by excess and bad habits of 
living : They seem most to resemble those medi- 
cinal springs, which are impr^nated with a va- 
riety of properties, and when critically analyzed 
are fonnd to contain salt, nitre, steel, sulphur, chalk 
and other calcareous particles : When the more re- 
spectable names of Bathy Spa^ Pj/rmorUy Sekzer^ and 
others, are disposed of, 1 am not without hope these 
humbler essays, which my candid readers are now 
in the coarse of taking, may be found to have the 
wholesome properties of Tunbridge waters. 

It is supposed that this library of the venerable 
Oi^moMbMi^ descended to the Ptolemies,augumented 
probably by the intermediate monarchs, and ulti- 
>mately brought to perfection by the learned and 
munificent Philadelphus, son of Ptolemy Lagus, so 
well known for his Greek translation of the He* 
brew Septuagint. 

Little attention was paid to literature by the Ro. 
mans in the early and more martial ages : I read of 
JK> collections antecedent to those made by ^mi- 
iius Paulus and Lucullus, the latter of whom, being 
a man of great magnificence, allowed the learned 
men of bis time to have free access to his library, 
but neither in his life-timo^ nor at his death, niada 
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it public property. Cornelius SjHa before his die* 
tatorship plundered Athens of a great collection of 
books, which had been accumulating from the time 
of the tyranny, and these he brought to Rome, but 
did not build or endow any library for public use. 
This was at last undertaken by Julius Cssar upon 
an imperial scale not long before his death, and the 
learned M. Varro was employed to collect and ar* 
range the books for the foundation of an ample li« 
brary; its completion, which was interrupted by 
the death of Julius and the civil wars subsequent 
thereto, was left for Augustus, who assigned a fund 
out of the Dalmatian booty for this purpose, which 
he put into the hands of the celebrated Asinins PoU 
lio, who therewith founded a temple to liberty on 
Mount AYentine, and with the help of Sylla's and 
Yarro's collections in addition to his own pur- 
chases, opened the first public library in Rome in 
an apartment annexed to the temple above men- 
tioned. Two others were afterwards instituted by 
the same emperor, which he called tiie Octavian 
and Palatine Libraries ; the first, so named in ho- 
nour of his sister, was placed in the temple of Juno; 
the latter, as its title specifies, was in the imperial 
palace : These libraries were royally endowed with 
establishments of Greek and Jjatin librarians, of 
which C. Julius Hyginus the grammarian was one. 
The emperor Tiberius added another library to 
the palace, and attached his new building to that 
front which looked towards the Via sacra^ in which 
quarter he himself resided. Vespasian endowed a 
public library in the temple of Peace. Trajan 
founded the famous Ulpian library in his new fo- 
rum, from whence it was at last removed to the 
Collis Viminalis to furnish the baths of Dioclcsian. 
The Capitoline library is supposed to have been 
founded by Domitian, and was consumed togelhcf 
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with the BoM ediic* to which it wms attached, 
by a stroke of lightniBg in the time of Commodns. 
The emperor Hadrian enriched his favourite rilia 
with a superb collection of books, and lodged them 
in a temple dedicated to Hercnles. These were in 
succeeding times so multiplied bj the muntiicence 
and emulation of the scTeral emperors, that in the 
reign of Constantine, Rome contained no less than 
twentj-nine public libraries, of which the principal 
were the Palatine and the Ulpian. 

Though books were then collected at an im- 
mense expence, several priTate citizens of fortune 
made considerable libraries. Tyrannio the gram- 
marian even in the time of Sylla was possessed of 
three thousand Tolumes : Epaphroditus a gram- 
marian also, had in later times collected thirty thou- 
sand of the most select and valuable books ; but 
Samroonrcus Serenas bequeathed to the emperor 
Gordian a library containing no less than sixty-two 
thousand volumes. It was not always a love of li- 
terature that tempted people to these expences, for 
Seneca complains of the vanity of the age in fur- 
nishing their banqueting rooms with books, not 
for use, but for shew, and in a mere spirit of pro- 
fusion. Their baths, both hot and cold, were al- 
ways supplied with books to ill up an idle hour 
amongst the other recreations of the place ; in like 
manner their country houses and even public offices 
were provided for the use and amusement of their 
guests or clients. 
The Roman libraries in point of disposition much 
resembled the present fashion observed in our pub- 
lic ones, for the books were not placed against the 
walls, but brought into the area of the room in 
separate cells and compartments, where they were 
lodged in presses : The intervals between these 
compartments were richly ornamented with inlaid 
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plates of glass and Wory, and marble bass-relieyos. 
In these compartments^ which were furnished with 
desks and couches for the accommodation of read- 
crs, it was usual to place the statues of learned 
men, one in each ; and this we may obserre is one 
of the few elegancies, which Rome was not in- 
debted to Greece for, the first idea having been 
started by the accomplished Pollio, who in his li- 
brary on Mount Aventioe set up the statue of his 
illustrious contemporary Varro, even whilst he was 
living : it was usual also to ornament the press, 
where any considerable author's works were con- 
tained, with his figure in brass or piaister of a small 
size. 

There is one more circumstance attending these 
public libraries, which ought not to be omitted, as 
it marks the liberal spirit of their institution : It 
was usual to appropriate an adjoining building for 
the use and accommodation of students, where 
every thing was furnished at the emperor's cost : 
they were lodged, dieted and attended by servants 
specially appointed, and supplied with every thing, 
under the eye of the chief librarian, that could be 
wanting, whilst they were engaged in their studies, 
and had occasion to consult the books : This estab- 
lishment was kept up in a very princely style at 
Alexandria in particular, where a college was en- 
dowed and a special fund appointed for its sup- 
port, with a president, and proper officers under 
him, for the entertainment of learned strangers, 
who resorted thither from various parts to consult 
those invaluable collections, which that famous li- 
brary contained in all branches of science. 
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